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SUPPRESSED RAGE OF THE ALLIES OVER 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S PEACE NOTE 


Our New Yellow Peril—The Flood of Gold 
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Benedict XV. Takes Catholic Powers in Hand 
Chances of Christianity After the War 
Hunting Lonesome Tunes in Kentucky Wilds 


GERMANY’S MANURE PILE AS THE 
DECISIVE FACTOR IN THE WAR 
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Corp Tires 


ae the KnifeTeSt? 


WJEFORE you, its thick tough Goodrich Black 
re Safety Tread slashed back, its sinewy, two- 
ply rubber-saturated cable-cord body laid 

bare, stands a Silvertown Cord Tire. 
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Before you stands the whole story of why tires 
WEAR. And why tires WEAR OUT. 


For, contrary to common belief, tires wear out INSIDE 
—not outside—from internal frictional heat, rubbed up 
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= 4 | between the plies of the tire. / 
= J] 
=a6)| Each extra ply means extra inside heat—extra 
=a) wearing out of the tire. 
|) | 
g Were you to put the knife test to all tires, 
)| would find three types of bodies: 
| 
¢)| Cotton fabric, swathed in five to seven plies; 
Thread cord, or web, (strings the size of atrout N 
line, held parallel ‘the circumference of the 
tire by interspaced cross-threads) gummed iss 
together in five to seven plies; ne 
ei Cable-cord, the unique, patent-protected cross- crt 
| wrapped, two-ply structure, found ONLY in b 
Silvertown, the original cord tire. ui 
ou 
Mark well the sturdy size of Silvertown’s cable-cords, and that nat 
2 they are cross-wrapped into two plies and but two. Obviously the 
Silvertown with but two plies must outlast 
| Is pares tires with their multiplied inside - ‘ v 
eat. . 
=1% | 10 Silvertown but 
Out of this durability, and the resili- Cord X-cels be 
=I ence of those flexible cable-cords, come amen pa 
— Silvertown’s gasoline-saving economy, 
| el smoother riding comfort, and prolonged | 1. Increased engine aro 
= " mileage, you cannot afford to be without. power. mo 
x . : 2. Smoother riding. in 
| ry Know Silvertowns by their graceful extra- " ar. ne the 
| size, and their RED DOUBLE en eee b 
DIAMONDS. 4. Speedier. ce 
Y | 5. Coast farther. not 
R Th B F G ° | 6. Start quicker. to 
4 e ° ° oodrich Co. | 7. Easier to guide. pet 
& AKRON, OHIO 8. Give greater sr 
6 Also maker of the famous fabric tires mileage. : 
[Af Goodrich Black Safety Treads 9. More resistive ou 
a against puncture. thor 
6é e 
1s Silvertowns Make All Cars 10. Repaired ena - 
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A: REVIEW: OF THE: WORLD 


REVERBERATIONS FROM PRESIDENT WILSON’S NOTE 
TO ‘THE WARRING POWERS 


N EVER before, perhaps, was the main purpose of an 

important historical document so obscured by side 
issues as in the case of President Wilson’s note to the 
warring nations. It is like a drama in which, at the 
crucial moment, the spot-light plays upon everything 
but the star actor. The main purpose of the note stands 
out clearly enough. It is to secure from the fighting 
nations a “definitive statement” of the objects for which 
they are fighting. The Central Powers, in their reply, 
make no attempt to give such a “definitive statement.” 
The Allies in their reply make a fairly full statement, 
but it is far from definitive. If the President, as is to 
be presumed, chose his terms carefully, both replies 
must have disappointed him somewhat. The discussion 
aroused by his note must have disappointed him still 
more. For in the discussion in this country as well as 
in that which has reached this country from Europe, 
the main purpose of his note is the very one that has 
been most frequently missed. This is due partly to the 
note itself and especially to that part of it which refers 
to the objects of the war as being “virtually the same” 
on both sides. It is due in part to the fact that the note 
followed so closely upon that from the Central Powers 
proposing a peace conference. It is due in part to the 
double-barreled explanation which Secretary Lansing 
thought it necessary to make within a few hours after 
the President’s note was made public. It is due in part 
to the scandal that speedily arose in connection with the 
transactions on the Stock Exchange preceding the publi- 
cation, and the “leak” that seemed to be indicated by 
them. On all these incidentals the spot-light of dis- 
cussion has played energetically, while the “definitive 
statement” sought has been very much in the shadow. 
After waiting for two and a half years to take this 


initiative step, President Wilson must feel that fate has 
played a rather scurvy trick upon him. 


The Perilous Situation That Pro- 
duced the President’s Note. 
ARIOUS events preceding the publication of the 


note gain from it a new significance. In a note to 
the belligerents issued by the Swiss Federal Council a 
few days after the President’s note was issued this state- 
ment is made: “The Swiss Federal Council, inspired 
by an ardent desire to see an early cessation of hos- 
tilities, got into touch with him [President Wilson] as 
long as five weeks ago.” In Austria, a fortnight before, 
according to the Boston Transcript, announcements were 
being made that President Wilson was about to begin 
peace overtures. According to the Washington corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. Times the note was first drafted 
shortly after the exploits of the U-53 a few miles off 
our shores were made known. According to the N. Y. 
World (still closer than the Times to Wilson), Ambas- 
sador Gerard, in his recent trip to Washington, brought 
from Berlin precise information as to Germany’s inten- 
tions regarding submarine warfare. A few days after 
the German proposal for a conference was made public, 
the Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger made this statement of Ger- 
many’s purposes: 


“In case the enemy rejects the hand held out by us, the 
Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, Bulgars and Turks will 
unanimously approve the merciless prosecution of war with 
every weapon at our disposal and the responsibility will 
rest with the governments and parliaments which refuse 
to end the war until they are annihilated.” 


In October, about two months before the President’s 
note appeared, he made a speech in which he spoke of 
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the difficulty of maintaining neutrality, saying: “The 
present war in Europe ‘is the last war of the kind, or of 
any kind involving the world, that the United States 
can keep out of. The business of neutrality is over, not 
because I want it to be over, but I mean this, that war 














BETWEEN THE LINES 
—Cesare in N. Y. Evening Post 


now has such a scale that the position of neutrals sooner 
or later becomes intolerable.” The way in which these 
events dovetail together is significant and seems to reveal 
the pressure that had been resting upon the President 
and the state department for several months. 


The United States “Drawing 
Nearer the Verge of War.” 
"THESE facts also shed light upon the reasons ad- 


vanced by the President and Secretary Lansing for 
the issuing of the note at a time when it was almost cer- 
tain to be construed as, to use the words of the London 
Chronicle, “an appendix to the proposal of Germany.” 
The President himself, in the note, admits the em- 
barrassment under which, for this reason, he writes; 
but he justifies his course because of the “intimate in- 
terest” of neutral nations in the conclusion of the war, 
and because of his fear “lest it should presently be too 
late to accomplish the greater things which lie beyond 
its conclusion, lest the situation of neutral nations, now 
exceedingly hard to endure, be rendered altogether in- 
tolerable, and lest, more than all, an injury be done 
civilization itself which can never be atoned for or re- 
paired.” The phrase “altogether intolerable” is a pretty 
plain one for such a document. Still plainer is the lan- 
guage used by Secretary Lansing in the first of his two 
explanations of the note. He said: 


“It isn’t our material interest we had in mind when the note 
was sent, but more and more our own rights are becoming 
involved by the bellig@rents on both sides, so that the situa- 
tion is becoming increasingly critical. 


“I mean by that that we are drawing nearer the verge 
of war ourselves and therefore we are entitled to know 
exactly what each belligerent seeks in order that we may 
regulate our conduct in the future... . 

“The sending of this note will indicate the possibility 
of our being forced into the war. That possibility ought 
to serve as a restraining and sobering force safeguarding 
American rights.” 


The President Put His Foot Be- 

tween the Door and the Jamb. 
| N his second explanation, Secretary Lansing dis- 
claimed the idea that our government was actually 
considering any change in its policy of neutrality; but 
he does not retract his statement that the situation is 
“increasingly critical” and that we are “drawing nearer 
the verge of war.” The Washington Herald gives what 
it believes to be “authoritative” information as to the 
real reason for issuing the note at the time it was issued : 


“It was feared that the reply of the Allies to the German 
proposal would shut the door against peace or any dis- 
cussion of peace. So the President put his foot between 
the door and the jamb, ‘and,’ in the language of a high 
official of the government, ‘the door hasn’t been slammed, 
either in the face of peace or in the face of the United 
States, which is vitally concerned, even as a neutral, in 
what may happen before the war is ended and after it is 
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over. 


The Washington correspondent of the N. Y. Evening 
Post hazards the following speculations: 


“Tf there is truth in the constantly circulated report that 
Germany is preparing a gigantic submarine fleet for action 
this spring; if there is truth in the reports from Germany 
of the unrest over the limited use of submarines because 
of the pledge given the United States; if the foresight of 
the Allies in arming their merchant fleet for eventualities 
on sea presages the coming situation correctly, it is evident 
that in making an independent move to lay the ground- 
work for peace President Wilson is preparing to forestall 
an intolerable situation which might result, as Secretary 
Lansing originally characterized it, in ‘drawing nearer the 
verge of war ourselves.’ ” 


Wherein the Allies Discerned an 
Insult and an Outrage. 
HAT part of the President’s note which elicits most 


criticism at home as well as abroad is the paragraph 
in which the objects of the belligerents are discussed. 
The passage begins as follows: “He”—the note is 
signed by Lansing and the President is referred to in 
the third person—“takes the liberty of calling attention 
to the fact that the objects which the statesmen of the 
belligerents on both sides have in mind in this war are 
virtually the same, as stated in general terms to their 
own people and to the world.” Had the passage ended 
there it would hardly have been misinterpreted by the 
Allies as “an outrage to our honor,” to quote a writer 
in the Petit Journal of Paris, or “deeply insulting,” to 
quote the London Chronicle. The succeeding sentences 
have no such saving clause as the above sentence con- 
tains in its last thirteen words. The note continues: 


“Each side desires to make the rights and privileges of 
weak peoples and small States as secure against aggression 
or denial in the future as the rights and privileges of the 
great and powerful States now at war. Each wishes itself 
to be made secure in the future, along with all other na- 
tions and peoples, against the recurrence of wars like this 
and against aggression or selfish interference of any kind.” 
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REVERBERATIONS FROM PRESIDENT WILSON’S PEACE 


NOTE 





These are the sentences that cut to the 
quick in England and France, and 
which are most hotly resented by the 
pro-Ally journals here. “How,” asks 
the Providence Journal, “can Mr. Wil- 
son, while millions of Americans are 
begging him to act in behalf of the 
starving and enslaved people of Bel- 
gium, affront the nation’s intelligence 
with such nonsense as the assertion 
that the two sides to the war have 
common objects in view or even claim 
to have?” The Wall Street Journal 
condenms the note for the same rea- 
son. The President, it thinks, “has done the wrong 
thing at a time when it can bring the country 
he represents illimitable disaster.” It argues: “The 
principles for which the Allies are fighting, prin- 
ciples which they have stated time and again, are 
diametrically opposed not only to the so-called prin- 
ciples of the Centra] Powers, but to their practice, re- 
pugnant to every American soul with a father who 
fought to abolish slavery, and to establish the rights of 
free government in an inviolable union of states.” Even 
the sympathetic N. Y. Times admits that the Presi- 
dent, in the passage we have quoted, is on “rather un- 
safe ground.” 


“A Bold and Powerful Blow 
for Peace.” 

UT apparently the first reading of the note, in Eng- 

land as well as here, aroused the greatest degree 
of resentment. It grew less as the general purpose of 
the note was studied and the mere form of statement 
assumed smaller importance. If the European nations 
really desire peace, remarks the Detroit Free Press, 
“they will not quibble over words or phrases; all they 
will look at will be the intent of the communication.” 
If they do not want peace and resent our interference, 
“they will criticize any writing that may be transmitted 
to them.” No matter how the President may have 
blundered in manner, says the hostile N. Y. Sun, if he 
succeeds in his chief purpose he will have rendered a 
distinct service to the Allies by opening the eyes of the 
peace-loving Teutons to the fact that the effort of their 
enemies is to crush not a people but a military dynasty. 
Of one thing, says the N. Y. World, there can be no 
question : 


“In trying to find a common ground upon which the 
warring nations can meet, President Wilson represents the 
sentiment of a vast majority of the American people, and 
that sentiment is without ulterior or selfish motive. The 
American people want nothing for themselves. They ask 
nothing out of this conflict except peace with justice and 
the common good of all mankind.” 


The Charleston News and Courier is also confident 
that the note will seem better the longer it is pursued. 


NOT A MOMENT TO LOSE 
—Johnson in Saturday Evening Post 


It says: “The President has struck a bold and powertul 
blow for peace which, as soon as its nature is under- 
stood, will be revealed as also a powerful blow for 
democracy. It may well help to end the war and to 
end it in the right way—in a way which will mean a 
lasting peace.” 


Germany’s “Intense Desire for a 
Termination of the War.” 

UT of the note and its reception at least two jour- 

nals—the Baltimore Sun and the N. Y. Evening 

Post—extract lively hopes that peace is soon to dawn. 

The Sun notes a series of events, of which the note is 

but one, all indicative that “peace is much nearer than 

anyone outside of official circles thought possible a 
month ago.” It says: 


“The President’s own reiterated statement that he would 
not intervene until he was assured that his action would 
not be unacceptable must be remembered. This present 
note, then, coming on top of all of these other occurrences, 
makes almost irresistible the suspicion that something im- 
portant is going on beneath the surface, and that the Presi- 
dent knows that his request for a statement of definite terms 
which he makes to all the contending nations will be ob- 
jectionable to none.” 


While the note has been vigorously objected to by 
newspapers of the Allies, it has not been objected to by 


any of the warring governments. The N. Y. Evening 
Post interprets recent events as follows: 


“There is one thing that has been fixed as the pole, 
throughout all these variations—Germany’s intense desire 
for a termination of the war. It was to the tremendous 
pressure of her difficulties, internal and external, that the 
move made by her in the first place was universally ascribed, 
and subsequent developments have but emphasized this con- 
viction. Lloyd George’s speech was instantly interpreted 
by Count Bernstorff in an optimistic spirit; Mr. Wilson’s 
interposition has been hailed with joy. in Berlin. In the 
midst of so many things that are complex, shifting, or mys- 
terious, there is at least one thing that is at once simple, 
unchanging, and of the first importance—Germany wants 
peace, and wants it with an intensity which she hardly 
makes any endeavor to disguise.” 





Tom Lawson on leaks is a flood.—Toledo Blade. 


Of all the people in New York who ought to strike, those 
who tip do not. The waiters of to-day are the financiers of to- 
morrow.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


That sprinkling cart used in wetting down the streets of Phoenix, 
Arizona, with confiscated whiskey was probably the only water- 
wagon which any toper ever wanted to have anything to do with— 
Southern Lumberman. 


“Eggs drop to cents.” 
ebriate.—Chicago Post. 


The drop that cheers but does not in- 


A learned American committee declares that what the Mexicans 
need is education. Still, it is necessary to catch them first.— 
Savannah News. 


American boys may not remember the names of the heroes of 
the European war, but they will never forget Buffalo Bill.—Balti- 
more American, 
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CONGRESS HUNTS FOR A “LEAK” AND FINDS AN 
EXPLOSION 


THE first formal entry of President Wilson into the 

international situation has been marred by a huge 
scandal. His note to the warring powers was officially 
dated December 18. It was transmitted to Europe on 
the cables in the early morning of the 19th. It was 
given to the news associations in Washington at 6 P. M. 
on the 2oth, for release after midnight. It was wired 
to the papers at 8 P. M. It was published on the 
morning of the 21st. On the afternoon of the 20th a 
tremendous bear raid was made on the stock market, 
especially of such stocks as are closely related to the 
war. Between 2 P. M. and 3 P. M. of that day, the 
stock tickers carried the news that a peace note had 
been or was about to be sent to the powers. A telegram 
was sent by a Chicago broker to his manager in Osh- 
kosh with the same news. A brokerage office in Lafa- 
yette, Ind., is also specified as receiving a similar tele- 
gram. Millions were made and lost in Wall Street on 
that day as a result of the advance “information.” 
Stories of a “leak” in the official circle at Washington 
filtered all through Wall Street offices and Washington. 
Congress was stirred and instituted a search for the 
“leak.” So far it has found only an explosion. 


Sources of Information About 
the “Leak.” 


[- IRST, the committee on rules was directed to make 

a preliminary investigation to see if there was 
enough evidence to warrant a special investigating com- 
mittee. It called among others that spectacular author 
of “Frenzied Finance,” Thomas W. Lawson. He said 
he had been told stories implicating high officials and 























THE PEACE SCARE 
Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


bankers, but refused to give names. The committee 
went back to Congress, said it had found no evidence 
warranting an investigation and suggested that the sub- 
ject be dropped. Instead, Congress gave the committee 
fuller powers. Armed with these, it summoned Law- 
son again and demanded names. He gave them. He 
disclaimed having anything but hearsay evidence, but 
such as it was it implicated Private Secretary Tumulty, 
Secretary Lansing, Secretary McAdoo, Ambassador 
Bernstorff, Paul M. Warburg of the Federal Reserve, 
a United States Senator who was designated as “Sen- 
ator O.,” Bernard Baruch, a banker -who is on the Na- 
tional Defense Board, and others. The sources of in- 
formation Lawson gave were: a letter from a Mrs. 
Visconti, of Washington, whom he had never met, 
followed by an interview; a conversation with a N. Y. 
broker, who detailed a conversation with another broker 
who was “in his cups”; and Congressman Henry him- 
self, the chairman of the committee on rules. Mr. Henry 
denied absolutely Mr. Lawson’s statements concerning 
him. Another source of “information” was furnished 
by Congressman Wood. It consisted of a letter to him 
from New York City, written on a sheet of blank paper, 
signed “A. Curtis,” and giving no address. Congress- 
man Wood disclaimed all knowledge of “A. Curtis,” 
and as yet no one has identified him. 


Relations Between Wall Street 
and Washington. 


HIS is the substance so far unearthed for one of the 

most unedifying scandals in many years. The com- 
mittee of rules has been given further powers and is 
preparing to broaden its investigation into the general 
relations between Wall Street and Washington. Every- 
body so far implicated has made sweeping and indig- 
nant denials, except “A. Curtis,” who has not been 
found, the broker who was drunk and Mrs. Visconti, 
who seems to be a stenographer and a private detective. 
The question, Was there a leak or was there merely 
some shrewd guessing? still awaits an answer. The 
scandal, says the N. Y. World, must be cleaned up. 
“There will be other peace notes in the future. There 
will be other grave diplomatic proceedings of which 
stock-gamblers will be eager to take advantage. There 
must be no repetition of the scandal. It must not again 
be possible for either Wall Street or Washington gossip 
to connect the Government of the United States with a 
stock-jobbing exploit.” The N. Y. Evening Post seems 
to regard the nature of the investigation and the way 
in which names have been dragged in on flimsy hearsay 
evidence as in itself a scandal. It said, on the morning 
after Lawson’s testimony : 


“Yesterday’s proceedings at Washington, in the ‘leak’ 
inquiry, were worthy of the interior of a madhouse. 
Every reader of the reports must feel like clasping his own 
head, to see if it is still on straight. Can such things be? 
Is Congress going crazy? Are our public men rapidly 
joining the ‘lunatic fringe’? No American can take note 
of such goings-on at the national capital without feeling 
both hurt and wronged. It is net simply that his intelligence 
is affronted by the mess of lying rumors offered as evidence. 
It is the public disgrace of the thing that cuts deepest.” 
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EUROPEAN CRITICISM OF AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 


THE SUPPRESSED RAGE OF THE ALLIES AT THE 


“DETACHMENT” OF 


F the explosions of Latin, Slav and Anglo-Saxon tem- 
perament which attended the discussion of the allied 
reply to President Wilson in Petrograd, London, Paris 
and Rome had not occurred behind closed ‘doors, so 
we learn from the neutral European press, Washington 
would be shocked. As it was, M. Georges Leygues, 
presiding over a foreign affairs committee of the French 
chamber, had to warn the members of the serious con- 
sequences to themselves if they expressed their feelings 
publicly. M. Georges Clemenceau, thundering against 
President Wilson in the Homme cnchainé, got into aa- 
other of his collisions with the censor, who would per- 
mit nothing more in that paper than a statement that 
the moral side of the war has escaped the President of 
the United States. The Journal (Paris) was allowed 
to use the term “shocking” in characterizing the note. 
The term found appropriate in the Quai d’Orsay is 
alleged in the Gazette de Lausanne, most outspoken of 
neutral organs, to be positively profane. An indiscreet 
despatch on the subject to the Madrid Liberal was 
stopped in Paris and even the provincial press of Eng- 
land experienced difficulty in getting its London tele- 
gram on the subject, which, when it did appear, was 
not, apparently, in its original form. It is an open 
secret to London dailies and it is roundly affirmed in 
the Manchester Guardian that some important disclo- 
sure, throwing a new light altogether on the procedure 
of Presidert Wilson, has still to be made. That hint 
caused a decided change in the tone of some of the 
London press comment on the news from Washington. 


What President Wilson is 
Supposed to Know. 
[NFURIATED as so many of them were against 


President Wilson, the organs of the Allies, includ- 
ing the Figaro in Paris, the Post in London, and the 
Novoye Vremya in Petrograd, credit him with intimate 
knowledge of the present plans and purposes of the 
Wilhelmstrasse. In a general way these are known 
also to the chancelleries; but President Wilson, the 
Temps, for example, conjectures, has some exclusive 
information. The order of events to come, according 
to forecasts in the London Spectator, the Rome Gior- 
nale and other journals, includes a naval raid upon 
England as well as a revival of the submarine activity. 
These being found futile, a second peace proposal will 
come out of the Wilhelmstrasse, perhaps next month, 
perhaps not until the first week in April. This pos- 
sibility was counted on by the Allies when their reply 
was sent to President Wilson last month. Their calcu- 
lation is based upon a recent radical change in the Ger- 
man official attitude to the war itself due to events of 
a mysterious character in Vienna. Whether those 
events refer to the determination of the Emperor-King 
Charles to secure peace, whether the influence be that 
of the Vatican, whether the Turk has been found vacil- 
lating—all these things are matters of conjecture. The 
significant thing to the organs of the Allies is that Ber- 
lin has lost control of the combination known as “mid- 
dle Europe,” its policy being dictated from Vienna and 
Budapest. That is why developments of an important 


nature are expected in Washington when Count Tar- 
nowski gets into touch with the Department of State. 


“neutrality she had guaranteed. 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


Indignation of the 
_London Press. 
FIRST impression that President Wilson was 


making threats to the Allies regarding what he 
would do if the war raged on is seen to be erroneous 
by the temperate Manchester Guardian. Its concilia- 
tory tone has had little effect upon organs of the bel- 
licose Toryism which is so well represented in the 
Lloyd George ministry. The London Post, an expo- 
nent of this Toryism, had supposed that by this time 




















“COME, LET US GO TO THE HAGUE AND SIGN ANOTHER 
SCRAP OF PAPER.” 
—Ireland in Columbus Dispatci 


“even the Americans” realized what the nations of 
Europe are fighting about. It attempts once again to 
explain the matter simply, its attitude reflecting, be it 
remembered, the dominant one just now in the Lon- 
don foreign office: 


“Germany is fighting for the domination of the world. 
She set out to conquer Europe. Her first blow—an unpro- 
voked blow, as President Wilson will not deny—was struck 
at France, a peaceful neighbor, through Belgium, whose 
If the United Kingdom, 
like the United States, had stood aside, the chances are, 
under Providence, that by this time Germany would have 
concluded her first object, would have forced terms upon 
Russia, and would have reduced France to the position of 
a vassal. Germany would then have prepared for her 
second blow. She would have struck at an England iso- 
lated and ill prepared to meet the navies of all Europe 
mobilized against her. Germany was no doubt justified 
in calculating that in such an event she would be victorious. 
With all Europe conquered, there would have remained the 
United States. Does President Wilson suppose that the 
Monroe Doctrine and the American navy together would 
have been sufficient to defend the vast, rich, and almost 
unprotected territories of North and South America? If 
he does, he is more of an optimist than even he claims to 
be. What, then, are the objects for which we are fizht- 
ing? First of all, to be quite frank, we are fighting for 
our lives. Secondly, we are fighting for all that we possess. 
Thirdly, we are fighting for our liberties. Fourthly, we are 
fighting for the lives, possessions, and liberties of our 
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allies. And, lastly, we are fighting for the lives, pos- 
sessions, and liberties of the rest of the world, including 
the two Americas.” 
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DOES IT MEAN THAT THE BEAR WILL BE MUZZLED? 
—Ireland in Columbus Dispatch 


—s 


What the London Foreign Office 
Really Thinks. 
N consequence of the political upheavals of the past 


I month, the foreign office in London is not in such 
close touch with the diplomacy of the war as our own 
Department of State happens to be. This fact is read- 
ily acknowledged in the Manchester Guardian. The 
Quai d’Orsay is also floundering in obscurity regarding 
an intimate touch recently established between the Wil- 
helmstrasse and Washington. Even the Quirinal, 
served by the vigilant Baron Sonnino, is at a loss, ac- 
cording to the Tribuna, to account for the moves of 
President Wilson. Nevertheless they all agree that if, 
on the face of the*situation, Germany has the technical 
advantage of being the peacemaker in form, the Allies 
seek peace in substance. They seek it, to quote the Lon- 
don Post again, which is the new voice of Downing 
street, by the defeat of Germany. “When the Allies 
have defeated Germany on the field and on the sea, by 
blockade or by battle, then they have accomplished 
their purpose. For the defeat of Germany is the only 
means by which the security of Europe and the rest 
of the world against German domination can be en- 
sured.” President Wilson speaks of coming to terms; 
but how, he is asked by the indignant spokesman of 
Balfour, “can these terms be enforced if Germany 
chooses to break them to-morrow as she broke them 
yesterday?” President Wilson may object that the 
defeat of Germany may take a long time. True; but, 
cost what it may, the Allies will achieve that: 


“Tf the President of the United States desires that the 
war should end now we suggest to him that there is one 
way open. Let him range himself on the side of the Allies 
and help to defeat Germany, or let him range himself on 
the side of Germany and help to defeat the Allies. But 
if he is not prepared to fight upon the one side or the 
other, we confess we are unable to see in what way he can 
assist in the settlement of this matter.” 
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Turning the Lincoln Parallel 
Against Ourselves. 

"THE worst consequence which President Wilson 

dreads from the carrying of the war to a mili- 
tary decision, “an injury to civilization itself which 
can never be atoned or repaired,” is seized upon by the 
London Telegraph, a very important independent organ 
of financial and commercial as well as political opinion. 
Precisely such an injury, it insists, will be done to civ- 
ilization if the Germans come out of the war unde- 
feated : 


“It is pertinent, we think, to recall, by way of illustra- 
tion, a chapter of history which is a great deal more 
familiar to American minds than it is to any in Europe. 
After two years of the bloody and devastating war in 
which the nationhood of the United States was cemented 
for ever, the side which was ultimately to be victor upon 
its own terms was without apparent prospect of triumph. 
It had been beaten again and again; and after the tide of 
success had turned the fact was so far from being gen- 
erally understood that even in the Federal States Lincoln 
was opposed for reelection by a candidate demanding a 
cessation of hostilities, on the ground that the effort to 
restore the Union had failed. A few months later the last 
forces of the Confederacy surrendered unconditionally. 
One might work out the parallel in many directions, as 
many writers have done. All we are concerned to say now 
is that Americans may profitably consider what the attitude 
of those steadfast in the cause of the Union would have 
been had a neutral Power addressed to the belligerents, 
about the time of Vicksburg and Gettysburg, such an ap- 
peal and such arguments as Mr. Wilson brings forward.” 


The illustration afforded by our own civil war is used 
freely by the Northcliffe press, especially the London 
Mail and the London Times. The radical London 
Chronicle adds: 


“Let him [Wilson] carry his mind back to the history 
of his own country in August, 1864. He is a Southerner 
and a Democrat; but would he wish that the Democratic 
policy of that time ad prevailed and that the Civil War 


had been ended with the Union split in twain? We think 
not, and we venture to recall the close parallelism between 
the situation in America then and that in Europe now— 
a parallelism never put more effectively than in the article 
which we were the first to reprint in England from the 
New York Tribune. We in Europe now, as Americans 
then, have toiled through a long and bitter night. It is far 
spent; the day is at hand. Let not America quench the 
dawn—democratic America which has owed so much to 
French and English democracy. If Germany persuades 
anyone in the United States that her Rumanian success 
can be of any avail to stay the general flood of Allied vic- 
tory, she certainly cannot persuade us who see the thing 
at close quarters. We ask no favors; but we do ask to 
be let finish the world’s work.” 


France Politely Sets Forth 
: er Surprise at Wilson. 
EW indeed are the French newspapers which fail to 


bestow their praise upon President Wilson person- 
ally while deploring his tendency to put the Allies upon 
a plane with the Central Powers. He commits the 
amazing error, says the Gaulois, of overlooking how the 
war was brought on, of forgetting that no guarantees 
obtained from Germany are worth while to the Allies 
while she remains undefeated. The Paris Journal 
amplifies this thought: 


“The Allies have never had any other object in this war 
than to resist a pretension to sovereignty that has let loose 




















a tempest through the world. Do they think in Washing- 
ton that this menace can be held within treaties whose 
validity with the Germans is so well known? Such is not 
the view of the Allies. They believe that to be durable the 
peace of the future must be guaranteed. The only serious 
guarantee is German defeat, consecrating the indispensable 
vindication of justice, affirming the predominance of right 
over might.” 


Mr. Wilson, being so eminent a historian, says the 
Petit Parisien,remembers the courteous reply of Lincoln 
to the French government when in 1863 it offered its 
good offices between North and South. The radical 
Victoire, after some preliminary wrangling with -the 
censor, is permitted to say that the Allies have had from 
Wilson the most stunning blow dealt them since French 
soil was invaded : 


“To the chief magistrate of the American Union there 
is wanting, for the understanding of the spirit of the allied 
hosts, the loss of a father, a son or a brother in this hor- 
tible butchery. He lacks the spectacle of the slaughter of 
hundreds of thousands of his countrymen. He has not 
seen his countrymen, their babes and their wives taken 
off to slavery far from their native land and forced to 
make deadly weapons for the slaying of their fellow cit- 
izens.... 

“He wants to know what we are fighting for? 

“We have been crying the reason aloud to him for 
months. We want to avenge our dead, to humiliate through 
defeat the militarism of Prussia and to secure guarantees, 
territorial and other, that such horrors shall not be re- 
newed for a long time to come.” 


German Theory of the 
Wilson Motive. 


ERMAN dailies have for some time been certain 
that President Wilson views the impending revival 

of submarine activity as a menace to the United States 
in particular, however the maneuvers be disguised as 
part of a naval war against the English. The President 
is also alarmed at the rise in the cost of the necessaries 
of life throughout the United States. His determination 
to end the war is the outcome of this state of mind 
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in the opinion of the Kélnische Zeitung, the Vorwarts, 
and many others. The first named hopes the negotia- 
tions, whatever they may be in the future, will not pro- 
ceed publicly on points of detail. It is observable that 
the Neueste Nachrichten (Munich), the Frankfurter 
Zeitung and Liberal papers of the Vossische type are 
one with the Conservative Areuz-Zeitung in repudiating 



































AN UNCERTAIN PERCH 

—Kirby in N. Y. World 
any idea that Germany is to come out of the war dimin- 
ished territorially. The fatherland will pay indemnities 
to Belgium if indemnities are paid for the havoc 
wrought by Cossacks in East Prussia. Everything de- 
pends, as the Kélnische says, upon the discretion, the 
tact, the skill, with which President Wilson conducts 
himself in a situation as difficult for himself as it is for 
the belligerents. There will be no yielding to any intima- 
tions from the Allies through President Wilson. 





Germany doesn’t want peace badly enough to stop fighting before 
the Allies do.—Savannah News. 


King George says the war must continue, but the statement of 
Lloyd George attracted more attention.—Jacksonville Times-Union. 





THE WATER-WAGON RUMBLES ALONG ON ITS 


TRIUMPHAL COURSE 


“NOW for the first time in the country’s history real 

prohibition is to have a chance.” This comment, 
made by the N. Y. Times, follows the decision last 
month by the U. S. Supreme Court establishing the 
constitutionality of the Webb-Kenyon law. The day 
after the Court’s decision was announced, the Senate 
passed a drastic bill for prohibition of the liquor traffic 
in the District of Columbia, by a vote of 55 to 32. 
These two events came only a few days after the 
House judiciary committee reported favorably the bill 
submitting a national prohibition amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. Another bill being vigorously 
pressed before Congress is one forbidding the use of 
the mails to any “letter, package, postal card or circular, 
newspaper, pamphlet or publication of any kind” that 
advertizes alcoholic beverages. The elections in No- 
vember added three more States to the prohibition col- 
umn and insured the addition of two more this year— 


Utah and Florida—which will give us twenty-five States 
in which there is State-wide prohibition. From England 
comes the news of a determined movement to put a stop 
to the drink traffic in the near future. The water- 
wagon may be slow and clumsy, like the “tanks” in the 
battle of the Somme; but it seems to be moving on irre- 
sistibly and relentlessly. And the good humor with 
which its progress is noted by editors of daily papers, 
correspondents, paragraphers and cartoonists is in strik- 
ing contrast with the note that prevailed even five years 
ago. 
“A Literal Knockout to 
: John Barleycorn.” 
HE Webb-Kenyon law is the one that was vetoed 
by President Taft because it was “unconstitu- 
tional.” Senator Root opposed it on the same ground. 
Attorney-General Wickersham and Speaker Cannon 
were equally positive on the same point. “The great 
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constitutional lawyers,’ says the Boston Transcript, 
“may be said to have received a stern rebuke.” By a 
vote of 7 to 2 (Justices Holmes and Van Devanter 
dissenting), the Court sustains the law. Said Chief 
Justice White, who rendered the opinion: 

















































ON HIS WAY, WHERE? 
—Taylor in Los Angeles Times 


“It is, therefore, decided that by virtue of the Webb- 
Kenyon law there is nd power to ship intoxicants from one 
State into another in violation of the prohibitions of the 
law of the State into which the liquor is shipped. In other 
words, it is decided that since the enactment of the Webb- 
Kenyon law the channels of interstate commerce may not 
be used to convey liquor into a State against 
the prohibitions of its laws or to use interstate 
commerce as the basis for a right to receive, 
possess, sell or in any manner use liquor con- 
trary to the State prohibition.” . 


WASHINGTON 
















“The decision,” says the Atlanta Con- (i, 
stitution, “is a literal knockout to John 4 
Barleycorn ; it hits him squarely in the solar 


Yet, as a matter of fact, the Webb-Kenyon 
law appears to apply directly and immedi- 
ately to but three of the twenty-three pro- 
hibition States. These are the States— 
West Virginia, Arizona and Oregon—whose 





local option. 
ten years, 
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plexus. It knocks from under him his main "6 
and last remaining prop!” The Christian **) cor fe 
Science Monitor calls the decision “the bi al np bece 
greatest blow ever dealt the liquor traffic, _ iain 
the most notable triumph ever scored by abe 

the prohibition cause in the United States.” pans 


Copyright by National Issue Publishing Co. 


Twenty-five States now have State-wide Prohibition, and Utah and Florida are almost 
sure to have it before the end of the year. 
Many predict that all the black spots will be washed off within the next 


laws prohibit the shipment of alcoholic liquors of any 
kind for beverage use. Many of the prohibition States, 
especially in the South, expressly permit the importa- 
tion of a stipulated amount for personal use. The 
amount varies from a quart a month to two gallons, 
and in some cases the amount is unlimited. “If an 
effort should be made to revoke this concession,” says 
the Baltimore Sun, “a reaction of the most formidable 
character may be provoked in States now dry.” 





Despairing Notes in the Voices 
55 4 of Liquor Dealers. 
PON this view as expressed by the Sun the attor- 


neys of the liquor dealers now nourish their hopes. 
The counsel for the Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, A. L. Strasser, says of the decision: “It means 
that many States now ‘dry’ are going ‘wet’ within five 
years, and it is the greatest check that possibly could 
be administered to the national prohibition movement.” 
But the N. Y. Times calls attention to the fact that the 
law over which Mr. Strasser now whistles so cheerily 
has been fought by the liquor interests for fourteen 
years. The lawyers on the liquor side, it says, were 
the only ones who could read victory. in the decision. 
The liquor dealers themselves “were thrown into a state 
of deep dejection.” Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Cir- 
cular thinks the whole trade is “facing a crisis” which 
will prove fatal unless “proper remedies are applied 
without delay.” It adds: “We have lost much ground. 
We must not lose any more or we shall be dangerously 
near national prohibition, and that means the destruc- 
tion of our vast industry in all of its branches.” It is 
announced that the Excelsior brewery, of St. Louis, 
the oldest brewery in the city, announced several 
months ago that it would close its doors rather than 
invest any more money in repairs and improvements, 
because, as stated by Paul Schaus, its manager, pro- 
hibition “is inevitable and will come in six or eight 
years.” The manager of the wine and liquor depart- 
ment of the Acker, Merrall & Condit Co., in New 
York City, which has been doing a large mail-order 
business, is quoted as saying that the Supreme Court’s 
decision will be 100 per cent. effective in the States 
now prohibiting the importation of liquor for personal 
use, that the other prohibition States will soon follow 
their lead, and that “there’s no use closing your eyes to 

















THE WATER-WAGON DID IT 


Other States are partially white owing to 
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it—prohibition throughout the whole country is com- 
ing.” 
National Prohibition by the 


Way of Washington. 
NE source of slender consolation, other than that 


held out by Mr. Strasser, is found for the liquor 
dealers. The N. Y. Evening Post finds it in the con- 
clusion that by sustaining the Webb-Kenyon law the 
Supreme Court has taken away “one of the chief 
props” of the appeal for a national prohibition amend- 
ment to the Constitution. That amendment has here- 
tofore been urged on the ground that the States were 
powerless to make prohibition effective without federal 
action. The N. Y. Times also sees in the Supreme 
Court’s decision “a happy escape from the oppression 
and injustice of an amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution.” For the first time since the days of Henry 
J. Raymond, the Times now admits that the “general 
working” of State-wide prohibition “seems to be good.” 
But in noting the fact that of the twelve members of 
the House judiciary committee eight are Democrats 
and seven are Southern Democrats, it pleads with the 
South not to help force prohibition upon unwilling 
States, declaring that such an act would make the 
term “Jeffersonian Democracy” sound like delusive 
patter. The Minneapolis Tribune thinks that the sub- 
mission of such an amendment would leave little doubt 
of its adoption. The Des Moines Register sees in the 
despair of the liquor men an indication that “the end- 
ing may come in a sudden and dramatic fashion,” by 
the adoption of an amendment “by practically unani- 
mous vote.” The N. Y. Globe believes that if the liquor 
traffic is once put under the ban by a national law “it 


may be confidently predicted that the business will 


cease.” The doughty editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal seems to be almost alone in waging the fight 
with the old-time scorn and invective. He sees in na- 
tional prohibition “a centralized, paternal government 
resting upon an all-pervading, universal spy-system,” 
and he cries out: “If this be not revolution, what is it? 
If it be not despotism, what is it? Fanaticism could 
hardly go farther, and, if it be not fanaticism, what 
is it?” 


Progress of the Water-Wagon 
In Europe. . 
UT if John Barleycorn is, by revolution, despotism 


and fanaticism, to be banished in the near future 
beyond our borders, where will he go? It is a serious 
question for John. From France comes the news that 
the government has decided to prohibit, during the rest 
of the war, not only the traffic but the consumption of 
all alcoholic beverages except beer and wine. The 
liquor-dealers there are also raising up their voices in 
despair. M. Grizard, president of the Saloonkeepers’ 


Federation, declares that the new measures will bring 
ruin to 380,000 saloon-keepers in France. In Great 
sritain, the new prime minister, Lloyd George, said a 
few months ago: “We ate fighting Germany, Austria, 
and Drink; and, as far as I can see, the greatest of 


SOAKING HIM 
World 


—Kirby in N. Y. 
these deadly foes is Drink. If we are to settle with 
German militarism we must first of all settle with 
Drink.” The King has banished alcoholic liquor from 
his table, and 2,400 of “the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the brain power of the nation,” to use 
the words of the London Times, have signed a peti- 
tion calling on the British government to institute a 
measure of virtual prohibition for the United King- 
dom. Less than half of these petitioners are teetotalers, 
and none of them represent the churches or the tem- 
perance societies, yet they indict liquor as to-day the 
greatest menace to the nation. In Russia, with vodka 
prohibited, the people are said to be saving more in a 
week, even in times of war, than they formerly saved 
in a year. Noting such facts in Europe, the Kansas 
City Times says: 


“No leaders of thought in those European countries that 
have abolished drink in war time believe they will ever go 
back to it after the war. They will need all possible effi- 
ciency then to rebuild and regain, and booze will be forever 
banished. After the war, can a wet United States compete 
successfully with a world which, in addition to the discipline 
of vears of fighting, has got rid of most of the inefficiency 
caused by booze?” 





The caterpillar tractors never develop into butterflies—Deseret 
News. 


Anyway, there’s something very human in Carranza’s make-up— 
he’s always wanting money.—Atlanta Constitution. 


Another dose of a Thaw case is almost more than this poor old 
world can stand.—Baltimore American. 


It can’t be that Congress and “Tom” Lawson are a bit peevish 
at discovering each better at vaudeville than they thought before 
they met.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


The “egg king” may be partly to blame, but the chief sinners 
seem to be the egg queens, otherwise known as the hens.—Charles- 
ton News and Courier. 


Still undecided whether the Adamson Law is a law or just some- 
thing pessed by Congress.—Waill Street Journal. 


With all his cleverness the Kaiser can’t hope to make a German 
out of a Belgian.—Cleveland Leader. 


There is no pacifying a Mexican general who is able to print his 
picture on paper that looks like real money.—Atlanta Constitution. 


It is feared that the Colonel lacks some of his old-time form, 
as he hasn’t driven the proletariat to the dictionary since June.— 
Washington Post. 


A food boycott would be a fine weapon if it were not for the 
fact that each person secretly decides to let all the other people 
do it—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 
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WILL THE UNITED STATES FIGHT TO PRESERVE THE 





PEACE OF THE WORLD? 


BOUT a year and a half ago, Mr. Hamilton Holt’s 

idea of a League to Enforce Peace got itself in- 
corporated into an organized body. It has marched 
rapidly since then—especially in Europe. President 
Wilson, in his peace note to the powers, came very 
close indeed to endorsing the League. Germany’s 
Chancellor, von Bethmann-Holweg, declared last month 








CLEARING OUT A “POCKET” i 

This is the photograph of a drawing of an incident in the yometee, ty. the French, of Was to suggest the idea of the league. 
Fort Vaux. It is such an incident as occurs continually in trench warfare. en the charge : , : : rea 
is made, after the artillery fusilade, squads of the enemy are found in the underground resorts, And how, it asks, is President Wil 
and some of the fiercest fighting ensues in the dugouts and subterranean passages. 


that Germany was not only ready to join such a league 
but to take the lead in it. Asquith and Lloyd George 


openly applauded the President’s suggestion. Sir ° 


Edward Grey, Sir Frederick Pollock and James Bryce 
(now Lord Bryce) have made speeches in favor of it. 
The reply of the Allies to President Wilson’s note states 
at the very beginning that they—the Allied Govern- 
ments—‘“associate themselves, with all their hopes, with 
the project for the creation of a league of nations”’— 
using President Wilson’s own words—“to insure peace 
and justice throughout the world.” In our own Con- 
gress the discussion over the endorsement of the 
President’s peace note revolved around this reference 
to the League. Those two eminent pacifists, Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Bryan, have locked horns on the subject of 
enforcing peace. A more or less rival organization to 
the League has been formed and generously endowed. 
It is called the World’s Court League and it stands for 
all the other league stands for except the use of force. 
It was thought the two leagues might work in harmony, 
and Mr. Taft, president of the League to Enforce 
Peace, was made an honorary president of the other 
league. Last month he resigned this honorary presi- 
dency, following a vigorous criticism of the force pro- 
gram by Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, general secretary of 
the World’s Court League. Whatever Hamilton Holt’s 
idea may do for the world at large, it has banished peace 
among the pacifists. 
President Wilson’s League to 


; Insure Peace Makes a Stir. 
UST where President Wilson stands is a matter of 


some discussion. In his peace note he calls not for a 
league to enforce peace but for “a league to insure peace 


and justice throughout the world.” But in what pur- 
ported to be “an authoritative statement” issued later 
from Washington, it was declared that the United 
States “stands ready to enter any kind of international 
agreement that may seem most desirable to the nations, 
whether permanent peace is to be secured by force, if 
necessary, or by law.” Then a little later still, informa- 
tion purporting to come from “an 
authoritative quarter” was to the effect 
that the President had in mind a 
scheme “by which peace will be in- 
sured through moral force rather than 
physical force.” In either case, the 
policy seems explicitly to involve “an 
abandonment of the policy of isola- 
tion.” This is, indeed, so the Charles- 
ton News and Courier thinks, “the 
very crux of the President’s peace,” 
which it regards as a “momentous 
step” that “goes to the very base and 
foundation of American policy and 
life.’ The London Times speaks of 
the “vagueness” of the President’s 
language on this proposed league, but 
it is informed that “his first object in 
launching this unprecedented note” 


son going to insure that after such a 
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“HERE LIES AN UNKNOWN ENGLISH SOLDIER. PRAY 
FOR HIM” 


In the first battle of the Aisne, early in the war, many British soldiers 
were hastily interred without identification. Over their graves have been 
erected crosses bearing (in French) the above inscription. ‘“These graves,” 
says Paul Thiriat, a French artist who made for the London Graphic a 
drawing of which the above is a photograph, “are not neglected. French 
women often come to pray for the souls of these anonymous heroes.” 
The young peasant girl above was praying while he made the sketch and 
was still praying when he left. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE Ui 





league is formed, the United States 
Congress—which alone can declare 
war—will live up to the terms of the 
league if it is found necessary to re- 
sort to arms to enforce peace? “Wil- 
son,” it remarks, “cannot bind future 
Presidents ; he cannot bind the Senate 
or the House of Representatives.” 
Congressman Rogers, of Massa- 
chusetts, a Republican member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
termed the President’s phrase an 
epoch-making announcement, whose 
effect would be “to sweep away the 
foundation upon which American in- 
ternational relations rest,” and, per- 
haps, “to open the nation’s ports to 
the admission of millions of Oriental 
laborers.” 
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Monroe Doctrine and the 
_ , League to Enforce Peace. 
UCH is made of the probable effect of the program 


of the League to Enforce Peace upon the Monroe 
Doctrine. The third paragraph in its Statement of Pur- 
poses is as follows: “THirp: The signatory powers shall 
jointly use forthwith both their economic and military 
forces against any one of their number that goes to war, 
or commits acts of hostility, against another of the sig- 
natories before any question arising shall be submitted 
as provided in the foregoing.” This has been interpret- 
ed by the executive committee of the League as follows: 








































AN ATTACK IN A SNOW-STORM 






This might have been on Christmas Day, and it represents vividly 
the sort of hand-to-hand encounter that ensues in the trench warfare on 
the western front. It is another photograph of a drawing made for the 
London Graphic. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED 

This is the photograph of a drawing made for the London Graphic by one of its war artists. 
It represents vividly the few moments after the location, by the enemy, of a concealed British 
battery, and the work of the Red Cross ambulance corps. 


“The signatory powers shall jointly use, forthwith, their 
economic forces against any of their number that refuses 
to submit any question which arises to an international ju- 
dicial tribunal or council of conciliation before threateninz 
war. They shall follow this by the joint use of their mili- 
tary forces against that nation if it actually proceeds to 
make war or invades another's territory without first sub- 
mitting, or offering to submit, its grievance to the court 
or council aforesaid and awaiting its conclusion,” 


In other words, the League would employ force to 
compel a nation to submit its grievance to the interna- 
tional court, but not, apparently, if it went to war after- 
wards in defiance of the court’s decision. This, at least, 
is what we make of President Taft’s statement in an 
article written for the Manchester Guardian. In meet- 
ing the objection that if we join such a league we may 
have to submit the Monroe Doctrine to such a court, he 
says: 

“It is a sufficient answer to this objection to say that a 
question under the Monroe Doctrine would come under 
that class of issues which must be submitted to a Council 
of Conciliation. Pending this, of course, the status quo 
must be maintained. An argument and recommendation of 
compromize would follow. If we did not agree to the com- 
promize and proceeded forcibly to resist violation of the 
Doctrine, we should not be violating the terms of the 
League by hostilities thereafter.” 


As we are already bound by arbitration treaties 
with most of the great powers to delay for one year 
without resorting to arms over any dispute, Mr. Taft 
does not see that the program of his League would 
change our present status as regards the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


Mr. Bryan’s Four Objections 
to the League. 
OUR objections are advanced by William J. Bryan 
against the plan of the League to Enforce Peace, or, 
at least, to the plan to make the United States a party 
to such a league. The first is this: “When we join with 
other nations to enforce that plan, we join with them 
in attempting to settle the disputes of the old world. . . 
I am not willing that this nation shall put its army and 
navy at the command of a council which we cannot 
control and thus agree to let foreign nations decide 


























































when we shall go to war.” The second of Mr. Bryan’s 
cbjections is: “If we join with Europe in the enforce- 
ment of peace over there, we can hardly refuse to allow 
Europe to join in the enforcing of peace in the Western 
hemisphere.” His third objection is that the federal 
Constitution vests in Congress the right to declare war 
and that right cannot be delegated to a council con- 
trolled by European nations without changing the Con- 
stitution. -The fourth objection is that “when we turn 
from moral suasion to force we step down and not up.” 
Another ex-member of President Wilson’s Cabinet— 
Mr. Garrison—assails not only the plan of the League to 
Enforce Peace but, as well, the President’s idea of “a 
league to insure peace and justice” and, by implication, 
the plan of the World’s Court League. Of these plans 
he says: “They all revolve around the central idea of a 
world alliance—an alliance to enforce peace or preserve 
peace or insure peace—a world court or a world par- 
liament. The spirit which animates these suggestions is 
of the finest and best in humanity. But we should not 
be led by these emotional impulses into any radical de- 
parture from what has made us great or has kept us 
great.” Mr. Garrison thinks it a question whether such 
an alliance would not be a surer way of sowing discord 
and producing war rather than preventing it. If it deals 
with minor matters only, it would amount to nothing. 
If it deals with vital questions, then “no nation has a 
right to enter it unless it is willing to have its own con- 
cerns decided by alien minds and alien motives.” 


“Sinister Dangers” Involved in 
Our Joining aeLeague. 

F we went into a league to enforce peace, says Dr. 

Samuel T. Dutton, general secretary of the World’s 
Court League, the foreign states in that league would 
decide “when and where the United States should go to 
war against some recalcitrant member of the league.” 
He adds: 


“There can be no question as to the answer which the 
people of this country will give to such a dangerous pro- 
posal. They will never permit the Government at Wash- 
ington to enmesh this country in the shifting, uncertain, 
explosive affairs of the Old World. They will refuse to 
abandon the Monroe Doctrine; they will refuse to abandon 
their complete political detachment from incessant quarrels 
of conflicting Governments across the seas—a detachment 
from entangling alliances which is to-day even more im- 
portant for us to preserve than it was at the time when, 
with prophetic vision, Washington solemnly warned his 
fellow-countrymen not to abandon it.” 


Dr. Dutton sees many “sinister dangers” in such a 
program. From the dawn of history one coalition after 
another of that kind has been formed and in no case has 
one survived more than a few years. He prefers a 
league modeled after our Supreme Court, “whose de- 
cisions will be supported and carried out by the single 
greatest force in existence—the sheer force of public 
opinion.” He does not say, however, how this force 
is to be exercized. Another eminent pacifist, James 
Brown Scott, secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, calls attention to the fact that the 
sheriff is a later creation than the judge, and that it is 
well to defer the dispute over an international sheriff 
until we know whether he is necessary: 


“It may be that an international sheriff may prove to be 
necessary. But nations shy at force, especially if they 
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understand that it is to be used against them. The presence 
of the sheriff armed with force, that is to say, of an in- 
ternational police, would make an agreement upon an inter- 
national court more difficult; and if an international sheriff 
should prove to be unnecessary, insistence upon the sheriff 


or policeman would delay the constitution of this much- 
needed institution.” 


Charles R. Flint Calls for an 
' , . _, International Sea Police. 
AN interesting contribution to the discussion comes 


from the merchant and banker Charles R. Flint. 
He sees little difficulty in establishing an international 
court in the near future. But no nation will disarm 
unless it is assured that the decisions of such a court 
will be carried out. His suggestions are that all the 
nations be left free to expend all they wish upon coast 
defences, including submarines of fifty or one hundred 
miles radius of action, but to bind themselves to have no 
devices suitable for offensive warfare; that each dispu- 
tant in an international quarrel be assured that his ter- 
ritory, even in the event of an adverse decision, shall 
remain inviolate; that the maximum punishment of an 
offending nation be the suppression of its sea-commerce 
and the blockading of its ports until reparation is made. 
For this purpose he would have an international sea 
police created to carry out the decisions of the interna- 
tional court, when force was necessary, and at other 
times to be kept busy destroying derelicts, charting 
dangerous waters and saving life. Such a plan he thinks 
would have three results: 


“1, The saving of a great part of the enormous sums 
necessary now to maintain the present armies and navies, 
and of the interest on such sums. 

“2, The saving thus effected should not only be sufficient 
to pay the interest on the present enormous war debts but 
would probably be sufficient also to pay a substantial sum 
toward the reduction of such debts. 

“3. The elimination of the danger of war would enable 
the nations to refund their debts at lower interest rates.” 


Mr. Roosevelt Injects Passion 
Into an Academic Discussion. 

"THE comment of the press of the country on all these 

plans has not been very fuli-throated. There are many 
journals, among them the Baltimore Sun, the Chicago 
Herald, the Minneapolis Tribune, the Topeka Capital, 
that speak with favor of the League to Enforce Peace. 
There are many others, including the Chicago Tribune, 
the Providence Journal, the Louisville Evening Post, 
the Kansas City Times, that criticize the program of the 
League as illusory and unwise. None of them has 
seemed to grow very impassioned on either side of the 
subject. The newspaper discussion, up to the time of 
the issue of the President’s peace note at least, for 
the most part proceeded along calm academic lines. 
The fact that officers of the League disclaim all inten- 
tion to begin active work until after the present war is 
ended may have tended to give this academic air to the 
discussion. Even the Army and Navy Journal argues 
against the League in a calm historical treatise telling 
of various similar efforts to insure universal peace, all 
of which have proved futile—Abbé Saint Pierre’s 
Project de Paix universelle in 1729, Rousseau’s elabora- 
tion of the same project in 1761, Jeremy Bentham’s in 
1786, and Kant’s visions of a great peace confederation 
in later years. In the meantime Mr. Roosevelt con- 
tinues at intervals to interject a few vivid phrases in 
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THE POPE’S ACTIVITIES IN BEHALF OF PEACE 


opposition to the League. He speaks of it as a move- 
ment against international morality, against our own 
national honor, and in the interests of international bar- 
barity. He considers those who are urging it dupes of 
Germany and “apostles of folly” who come forward 
with “yet one more quack nostrum for international 
wrong.” He is opposed to the arbitration treaties 
negotiated by Mr. Bryan, to those proposed by Mr. Taft 
as President and to all other schemes that propose to 
arbitrate questions that affect our vital existence or 


Little inconsistencies: Bryan’s new home at Asheville is to be 
called Mount Calm.—N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 

Carranza seems to be getting nothing from his troops at the 
front but scattering returns—N. Y. Sun. 


national honor. Of the League to Enforce Peace and 
all similar schemes he says: 


“This means that we would have to submit the question 
as to whether we would admit Asiatic immigrants to our 
shores, or whether Mexico should be taken possession of 
and made orderly by some European power, or whether 
Japan should be allowed to take possession of Magdalena 
Bay, or whether the Monroe Doctrine should be abolished, 
to an arbitral tribunal on which Chinese and Turkish 
judges might deliver the casting votes.” 


The Monroe doctrine is rumored to be a little anxious about its 
future.—Philadelphia Record. 

John Barleycorn seems to be getting into the same class of un- 
populars with the warlords of Europe.—Columbus Dispatch. 





BENEDICT XV. TAKES THE CATHOLIC POWERS 
IN HAND 


ANIMATED as has been the discussion in the press 

of both Vienna and Budapest on the subject of the 
now famous “peace” letter to the Emperor-King Charles 
from Pope Benedict, the text of the document is still 
unpublished. His Holiness strongly urged upon the 
young sovereign the duty of the Roman Catholic world 
to restore peace to Europe. The hints regarding the 
solemn admonitions addressed by the Pope to the pious 
potentate which appear in the Giornale d'Italia, the 
London Telegraph and the Paris Journal are not au- 
thoritative ; but they agree that the mind of the Emperor 
Charles was profoundly influenced by the words of His 
Holiness. They reached the head of the house of Haps- 


burg some days prior to his coronation as King in his 


Hungarian capital. This fact, notes the French organ, 
is the basis of an impression widely disseminated that 
the Vatican is the real author of the suggestions of 
peace put forth from Berlin; but a comparison of dates 
does not bear out the idea. Nevertheless we find the 
Paris Evénement and other papers insisting that the 
peace situation is the work of Benedict XV. He ‘has 
been laboring with the Roman Catholic powers for 


months and through these he has influenced others. ~ 


Few neutral political centers, observed the Dutch Pre- 
mier recently to the parliament of Holland, have greater 
importance than the Vatican just now. Hence Queen 
Wilhelmina, as well as Great Britain, has an envoy at 
the pontifical court, and hence, too, as the Paris Gaulois 
observes, the importance attaching to the latest manifes- 
tation of the Pope’s energy in dealing with the Roman 
Catholic states. 


The Central Powers and 
the Holy See. 


N° attention need be paid to the insinuation that 

Emperor William and Charles I. feel affronted 
by the recent elevation of three French prelates to the 
sacred college, says the Rome Tribuna, contradicting in 
this reports in the Giornale d’Italia. There was, indeed, 


a solitary cardinal from the central empires at the con-. 


sistory, and anticlerical organs in Germany interpret the 
meeting as a demonstration against the Teutonic world ; 
but the Gaulois explains that no German or Austrian of 
official importance goes to Rome now if he can help it. 
The Pope, the same paper insists, is bent upon maintain- 
ing his neutrality, and he has shown by his protests, 
appeals and reproofs in the past year that he leans 


neither to the one alliance nor the other. Because of 
this fact, his intervention in behalf of the Belgians has 
proved effective. Benedict XV., the Gaulois says, de- 
serves whatever credit attaches to the diplomacy that has 
restored so many deported Belgians to their native soil. 
This assertion is confirmed by the Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna. Experience has shown the western allies that 
his Holiness is able to secure from Berlin and the 
Hapsburg capitals concessions which have been re- 
fused politely to more than one important neutral. 
Confirmation of that assertion is afforded by the com- 
ment in the Croix as well as in the Figaro. The latter 
adds that his Holiness must not be regarded as favoring 
“peace at any price.” He wants a peace that will last 
and he wants “reparation” from Germany for the rav- 
ages in Belgium. 


. Benedict XV. and the 
. . Sovereignty of Italy. 
NNOYANCE has been given the Pope by the re- 


peated rumors of a pact with alien governments 
for a restoration of his temporal power. The existence 
of such a pact, observes the /dea Nazionale, a well- 
informed Italian organ, could be taken for granted only 
by those who are unfamiliar with the career of the Pope. 


. Before his elevation even to the cardinalate he urged 


upon the pontifical court his well-known view that the 
temporal power constituted an issue between the Pope, 
as sovereign of the papal states as well as ruler of the 
church, and the Italian government and people. Under 
no circumstances, to give the account of the Pope’s at- 
titude in the Italian paper, would Benedict XV. accept 
the restoration of his temporal power at the hand of a 
conquering invader. This fact has been made clear to 
the Quirinal, says the Matin. At each recurring political 
crisis in Rome, explains the Gaulois, it is made to ap- 
pear that the Pope has a secret pact with the Hapsburgs. 
The hatred between Aistria and Italy makes the “secret 
pact” a trump card in the hands of Roman Liberals. 
The policy of the Vatican is summed up in the press 
sympathetic to it as one of conciliation with all Roman 
Catholic powers, Italy by no means least. The Pope 
will not leave Rome tho the Eternal City were captured 
and sacked to-morrow by barbarians, nor does any 
treaty guarantee the Pope special treatment as a sover- 
eign over the house of Savoy. Benedict XV., the daily 
says, would make no such treaty or pact, open or secret. 
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Central Powers May Make 
Trouble for the Pope. 

HOWEVER the circumstance may be explained in 

the organs of the central powers, there has been in 
recent weeks a tendency at the Vatican, or so the Temps 
seems to think, to heed the governments of France, Italy 
and Great Britain rather than those of Vienna and 
Berlin. Moreover, as the Indépendance Belge observes, 
the Holy See has not always found the house of Haps- 
burg a bulwark of the church. It is true that the late 
Francis Joseph would never return the visit of the 
Italian King in Rome, and the new Emperor will follow 
that example after the war, because of fear of the hos- 
tility of irredentists. In Austria-Hungary, too, the 
Roman Catholic church enjoys great privileges. Its 
archbishops and bishops there are princes with royal 


revenues, but they show more devotion to the sovereign * 


than to the Pope, seeing that the latter can do nothing 
for them. They owe their appointment in the first in- 
stance to the government or to the sovereign, whose 
view prevails, it is said, even in the creation of cardinals. 
The late Pius X. made no concealment of a situation 
which in his opinion was not good for discipline. The 
attitude of Austria-Hungary in the matter of establish- 
ing relations between the Vatican and powers to which 
the Hapsburgs are unfriendly, has been provocative. 
The envoys of the Hapsburgs at the pontifical court 
have taken their cue from the Prussian and the Bavarian 
to an extent quite intolerable to Vatican diplomacy. 
Before the Belgian negotiations were concluded, the 
nuncio in Vienna, as the story goes, was treated with 
such great disrespect that he asked Cardinal Gasparri 
to recall him. These and similar episodes prove, the 
Belgian paper observes, that the central powers receive 
no peculiar consideration at the court of Benedict XV. 
and they certainly grant none to his Holiness. 


Views of Benedict XV. on the 

; “World Crisis. 
AITHFUL to the policy of avoiding all interviews 
with representatives of the press, Benedict XV. is 


no longer embarrassed by reports of conversations in 


which his words convey misapprehensions. His views 
are set forth nowadays in the French and Italian papers 
through the medium of talks with prelates returning 
from the Vatican. These do not purport to be authori- 
tative, yet they supply the Messaggero (Rome), the 
Epoca (Madrid), the Petit Parisien and others with 
material upon which they base certain inferences. It is 
clear, for example, that the Pope regards the pacification 
of the world as beyond the power of any government 
for a long time to come. The war, therefore, must last 
indefinitely unless moral forces are brought into play. 
Otherwise the struggle will endure to the point of sheer 
exhaustion of one side or the other. For that reason 
the Pope is anxious to see every Roman Catholic power 
represented at his court—Italy and France as well as 
Spain, Bavaria and the South American states. The 
difficulty with this policy has been that it created con- 
fusion in the chancelleries of Protestant powers. If the 
Pope manifests friendliness for France as the eldest 
daughter of the church, there is a protest from the 
Prussian envoy at the Vatican. A difficulty with the 
Bavarian government can not be adjusted until the rep- 
resentative of Great Britain has been assured that Bene- 
dict XV. will not violate his neutrality. The important 
European dailies have interpreted every pontifical utter- 
ance from the partisan point of view, often defeating 
the intention of the Pope to establish mutual under- 
standing among belligerents by representing him as 
denouncing one side or the other. For the time being, 
the Pope is not assertirig his position as the real peace- 
maker of mankind. He will await the result of efforts 
now proceeding under the auspices of important neu- 
trals. Should these fail, important developments may 
be expected among the Roman Catholic powers. There 
is a report in one or two Spanish newspapers, including 
a dynastic organ in Madrid, that, if he finds such a step 
necessary to end the war, Benedict XV. may address the 
faithful over the heads of their rulers in startling terms. 
The opinion is very generally expressed that he will be 
compelled to exert his moral authority in some such 
fashion in the near future. 





+ 

A Berlin paper says that the Germans don’t take the Roumanians 

seriously. They appear, however, to take them in great numbers.— 
Southern Lumberman. 5 


The Kaiser says the war must go on. At last he and the Allies 
seem to have been able to agree on at least one important point.— 


Chicago Herald. 





THE LATEST POLITICAL UPHEAVAL 
IN RUSSIA 


THE unexpected disappearance of Trepoff as head 

of the ministry at Petrograd and the choice of so 
faithful a retainer of Nicholas II. as Golitzin to head the 
government officially has led to a repetition of an old 
misunderstanding which the French press is perpetually 
striving to clear away. The post of Premier in Russia, 
as the Matin has observed many times, must not be con- 
fused in its relation to political events with the post of 
Prime Minister in London or in Paris. The Trepoffs 
and the Stiirmers, the Stolypins and the Kokovtseffs, 
exercize no such ascendancy over their colleags as a 
Briand or an Asquith enjoys. When Stolypin was 
Premier, his personal ascendancy did not even sway 
the meek Sazonoff. On the other hand, a foreign min- 
ister might captivate the imperial mind of the Czar 
and, if foreign affairs were the vital issue of the hour, 
all things would be subordinated to him. The Russian 


government is not unified. Its bureaus are too often 
water-tight compartments operating independently. The 
coming and the going of a Prime Minister is not as 
serious just now as the departure of a general com- 
manding in the field. Nor need the world take seri- 
ously, according to French press comment, sensational 
tales regarding the influence of the murder of the monk 
Rasputin. The infusion of personal gossip in the news 
ef the progress of events at Petrograd within the past 
month or two is to the Temps quite unintelligible and 
obscures the situation to a western reader. There is no 
such upheaval as reports suggest and the Duma is not 
in revolt. 


The German Party at Petrograd 
Defeated. 


"T REPOFF, like Golitzin apparently, stands to the 
journalistic mind of western Europe for the de- 
feat of the pro-German influence at the Czar’s court. 
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CHARACTER OF THE NEW 





Nicholas II. and the parties in the Duma have for some 
little time been in the backwash of the forces that 
strive to carry Russia over into the German camp. 
Readers of the Deutsche Tageszeitung, the Vossische 
Zeitung and other German newspapers, have under- 
stood ever since last October that the grand ducal fac- 
tions at Petrograd wish to abandon Great Britain and 
France for the central powers. These German readers 
are told that the well-informed in the Czar’s circle feel 
that Germany has won the war and wish to come to 
terms before it is too late. The French and English 
dailies represent this situation as an outcome of the 
reactionary Russian conspiracy to go over to the Hohen- 
zollerns. German dailies like the Vossische Zeitung re- 
flect these arrangements for a pact between Berlin and 
Petrograd by suggesting that Russia be given the use 
of Constantinople and the Dardanelles and Turkey be 
placated in some fashion unspecified. The National 
Liberal party in the Reichstag, led by Herr Basser- 
mann, works hard to give this arrangement effect. Ger- 
many, to follow the reports in foreign organs, is willing 
to conclude a treaty opening the Dardanelles to Rus- 
sian warships. Russia would receive part of Bukovina 
and easter Galicia from Austria, Armenia from Tur- 
key and a part of Rumania. Russia on the other hand 
would give part of Courland and Lithuania to Ger- 
many. : 


The Pro-Germans Get a Footing 
in the Czar’s Councils. 

RIENDS of Germany in Petrograd have profited 

greatly by the journeys of the Czar to the front, 
suspects the Paris Rappel, and negotiations were opened 
with politicians in the Duma. The French account 
harmonizes with that in the Neues Tageblatt (Stutt- 
gart) and the Augsburger Postzeitung, from which one 
would infer that the friends of Germany in Petrograd 
outnumber her foes. The French and German papers 
mentioned agree that Stiirmer was, on the whole, a 
friend of the German element in the sense in which 
Caillaux is called a friend of Germany in France or 
Lord Haldane a friend of Germany in England. Stir- 
mer thought the war might be ended by conference 
with influential men in the Central Powers. Whether 
he actually favored making suggestions to Berlin or 
whether he fell into disgrace with the Czar through 
some indiscretion, there seems little doubt that his 
activities alarmed the French and the English. He 
enjoyed as Premier no such position as would commit 
the government of the Czar, and this the western allies 
do not understand. They feared the effect of even 
the appearance of steps sanctioned by the nominal head 
of the Russian government. The fall of Stiirmer was 
thus the direct result of that unity of action along a 
united front which Briand has talked of in France. 
The situation was highly satisfactory to the Liberal 
elements -in the Duma, who pointed out that Russia is 
at a disadvantage in dealing with her allies owing to 
the irresponsibility of her executive. 


Misrepresentation of Russia and 
Her Government. 


ICHOLAS II. is not now and has not been for a 
long time at odds with the Duma, accarding to the 
positive assertions of the Figaro and some other news- 
papers of the same importance which are supposed to 
be in close touch with events. 





The Northcliffe press 
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in England, served by correspondents who know Rus- 
sia well, observes that the people and the nobility alike 
are loyal to the Czar, that little heed is paid te a fac- 
tion of radical malcontents in the Duma with one 
or two newspaper connections in Paris and London. 
These malcontents make inflammatory speeches to their 
brethren among the deputies and they are given a some- 
what exaggerated importance in Socialist and revolu- 
tionary organs. They are responsible for fantastic 
legends which ascribe paramount importance to the 
doings of monks. They write letters to papers like 
the Socialist Humanité in Paris and they compile for 
the German papers the gloomy statistics about the sur- 
reptitious sale of vodka which so mislead the world. 
Every time there is a redistribution of portfolios in the 
ministry, the episode is held up to the general gaze as a 
fresh outburst of revolution. Little heed is paid to the 
attitude in the Duma of such a leader as Shingarev, 
who was applauded to the echo when he told the depu- 
ties that they must be united as the armies of all the 
allies of Russia are now united. The utterances of 
Professor Milyoukoff in the Duma have been distorted 
into something like treason. The western nations, says 
the London Times, interpret the Petrograd situation in 
an entirely too critical and dramatic a style. 


What the Russian Ministry 
Stands For. 

HE new ministry in Petrograd must be viewed as a 
whole, regardless of the personality of Trepoff or 
anyone else, says the London Telegraph. Its policy 
is based on an irrevocable pledge to fight out the war 
to complete victory over the Germans, both outside and 
inside the empire. Its membership stands for the creas 
tion of a new Poland within the full limits defined by 
blood and language. It is pledged to obtain for Russia 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles as the fruit of her 
labors. The Novoye Vremya (Petrograd) dwells em- 
phatically upon the close sympathy uniting Russia with 
her allies, and the leading organ of finance points out 
the impotence of the Germans to sow dissension be- 
tween the chancelleries of their enemies. The Rietch 
(Petrograd) observes that the determination of the 
Russians to remain aloof from Germany is shown by 
the military events of the past six weeks. There has 
been, it says, a unified strategy pursuing aims concerted 
among the general staffs of the Allies. Germany seems 
to imagine that Russia is “going alone.” Russia, on the 
contrary, is represented at every grand conference side 
by side with the representatives of France, Great Britain, 
Italy and the smaller belligerents. The Germans have 
threatened a descent upon Russia in the spring, but 
this is not likely, the Petrograd paper declares, because 
at the first sign of a general advance the pressure in 
the west will bring the troops of William II. back to 
the Rhine. “It is the military consideration which 
makes Berlin so eager to detach Russia, not the political 


” 


one. 






Character of the New 
Prime Minister. 
HERE is little reason to ascribe permanence to the 
combination of which Golitzin (his name is some- 
times spelled Galitzin) is the head, as the Petrograd 
crisis is discerned in western Europe. The Prince be- 
longs to the ancient Galitzin house which is said to have 
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the right to use the title of Serene Highness. He has 
long been accused in the German press of being the 
tool of the imperialist and monarchical elements in 
French politics, an ardent supporter of Bourbonism, 
clericalism, anything likely to overthrow the republican 
form of government in Paris. His vast wealth and his 
intimacy with the circle around the Grand Duke 
Nicholas might give the impression that he is an enemy 
of Liberal ideas; but this the Figaro does not believe. 
He has traveled widely and advocated the reforms in 
agriculture which were the subject of so much legis- 
lation before the war. The notion that he is a purely 
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ornamental aristocrat, subservient in all things to the 
royal circle, is not in accord with accounts of his ac- 
tivities in the sphere of economics and diplomacy at 
home and abroad which are given on good authority 
in the Temps. His great gift is for accommodation, 
adjustment, reconciliation—and here is the clue to his 
appointment. The supreme necessity of the hour in 
Petrograd, as the Matin observes, is a man who can 
manage the Duma and deal with the civil element in 
life whiie the war is raging. The search for him has 
gone on with such results as the floundering of the past 
month or two. 





Pretty soon there may be a few cases of nervous exhaustion 
among the expert note writers of the world——Des Moines Register. 


If the belligerents really need the assistance, Mr. Bryan would 
probably be perfectly willing to run over to Europe and fix up 
this peace proposition for them.—Charleston News and Courier. 













Militarism in Germany is not to be wondered at when even the 
babes are up in arms.—Baltimore American. 


Greece is yielding to the soft eloquence of the Entente Allies 
with all the grace of a man looking into the barrel of a highway- 
man’s automatic.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





PRIME MINISTER LLOYD GEORGE PLANS HIS 


FIRST BLOW AT GERMANY 


HE word “armistice” was used at last month’s con- 
ference in Rome at which Prime Minister Lloyd 
George exchanged ideas with M. Briand and Signor Bo- 
selli. Germany, in her “suggestions,” had, of course, 
mentioned “peace.” London organs in touch with the 
new ministry, especially the Pall Mall Gazette and the 
Post, tell us that Mr. Lloyd George is not misled by 
Berlin’s vocabulary. Hindenburg needs a cessation of 
hostilities for a brief interval. He believes he can get 
an armistice by bringing peace to the point of academic 
discussion. The neutral world, aching for repose, dread- 
ing the future of a struggle more and more difficult to 
evade by diplomacy, jumps at the German hint. All this 
was set forth by Mr. Lloyd George, who found M. 
Briand in hearty accord. Signor Boselli has to take 
the Balkan situation more intimately into his calcula- 
tions. What Germany thought of these things is indi- 
cated by Emperor William’s defiant order to his forces 
to renew the struggle. It has in reality been going on 
furiously everywhere, a fact obscured, as the London 
Post tells us, by the recent melodramatic interlude on 
the theme of peace. With the coming of winter, to be 
sure, the allied advance has been retarded. There has 
een an idea—false and widely disseminated—that the 
“big push” ceased lately. That is all wrong, says the 
London daily. It is as big as ever. But it is nothing to 
the Lloyd George push that is coming. 


What Is Meant by the 
’ Ginger School. 
HH AVING been put into power by the “ginger school,” 


Mr. Lloyd George took its gospel with him to 
Rome. He preached it there, observes the Paris Temps. 
He has done that before, but this time he went as a 
Prime Minister with authority to give his policy effect. 
Here it must be explained that until Lloyd George came 
on the scene the war, from the British standpoint, was 
one of artillery with a great navy keeping the ring clear. 
“Except in thick weather,” to quote the London Post, 
“the enemy gets no respite or rest by day or night.” 
That is in northern France and in Belgium. The Ger- 
mans feel the pinch there. The trenches are knocked 
to pieces and they feel that they can not hold their lines. 
Along the Somme the supremacy is with the Allies. So 


much is certain to the Paris Débats, the London Times 
and in fact to all the organs of the Allies. “What is be- 
ing gradually accomplished on the Somme is the destruc- 
tion of the armed forces of the enemy.” Germany 
chose to fight in terms of artillery, and on the Somme 
this arm is now telling against her. The air also has 
passed under the dominion of the Allies in this theater 
of the war. They know the exact position of the 
enemy’s batteries. As the Allies view the situation, the 
Kaiser is beaten to-day in northern France. He will 
in due time have to leave Belgium. The new German 
attack will be formidable; but it will be met and re- 
pelled. These things are not enough for the “ginger 
school.” Nor do they satisfy the Italians, who, as the 
Tribuna is constantly reminding the world, are so vitally 
affected by events in the Balkans, in the Mediterranean, 


‘in Africa. To this portion of the theater of the war the 


doctrine of the “ginger school” has particular reference. 
The fact that Lloyd George went to Rome at all indi- 
cates the subject under discussion. 


A Coming Bit of Terror for 
Lloyd George. 
Y way of reply to the challenge of the Lloyd George 


ministry, Hindenburg will launch some sort of attack 
on three fronts in succession. There may be a smart 
drive on the Somme. There will be a demonstration 
against the Russians. The experiment is to be under- 
taken with the forces of the Allies in the near East. The 
world would do well not to be misled by a spectacular 
tactical success of the Germans this very month, warns 
the military expert of the Temps, whose analyses of the 
situation have been verified by results hitherto. He is 
of opinion that Hindenburg will be driven by necessity 
to pay a heavy price for some tactical success against 
the Russians if only to show that Lloyd George is but 
a straw man. The Germans have great respect for the 
energy and the talents of the new British Prime Min- 
ister, as the comments of the Kreuz-Zeitung and the 
V ossische make evident ; but they feel sure that he can 
not prevail in Europe against the fatherland in arms. 
He will be taught this, predict the Berlin dailies. He 
will reply by some stiffening of the blockade. No other 
weapon is available to Lloyd George, if the Germans are 
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correctly interpreting the new prospect; but the further 
use of this weapon, say the German papers just men- 
tioned, will precipitate a-crisis with the neutral world. 
This view of the standpoint of the “ginger school” is 
mainly German, but it finds confirmation in much 
British press comment, notably that of the London 
World. There is to be something downright ruthless 
in the application of the Cromwellian touch to the naval 
side of this great war and there will be no Lloyd George 
ear for “the protesting shrieks” of any neutral, America 
included. 


Curiosity Regarding the 
Lloyd George Results. 


A MONG the possibilities of the new political situation 

in London is the transfer of control over the 
blockade from the foreign office to the admiralty. This 
means that the soft and suave manner of Mr. Arthur 
James Balfour will make way for the grim and giant 
methods of Sir Edward Carson. There has been too 
much deference to neutrals, complains the London Mail. 
In fact, the whole Northcliffian press has long lamented 
the lack of a Nelson touch in handling the Americans, 
the Swedes, the Spaniards, even the Dutch and the 
Danes. Sir Edward Carson is one with Admiral Beatty 
in a desire to tighten things afloat until commerce is 
sealed up like a drum. The hints of the London Times 
on this point are unmistakable. Mr. Balfour is as good 
as warned that if his suavity lasts much longer, he will 
not display it in any capacity as foreign minister. 
“There may be and probably will be genuine hardship 
to neutral countries,” admits the London World, “but 
this is unavoidable and will have to be borne in the in- 
terest of civilization.” The blockade is as leaky as a 
sieve and Mr. Lloyd George knows it. His first results 
are to put an end to the squeamishness of British diplo- 
mats. If those diplomatists retain their squeamishness, 
they will have to go. Mr. Lloyd George has long looked 
with suspicion upon the diplomatic establishment of 
Great Britain. The rumors of retirements of ministers 
and ambassadors circulated last month have not been 
verified; but the London Post understands that they 
have a prophetic character. There has been failure 
everywhere in the British diplomatic service—failure 
especially in the Balkans during the past two years and 
failure in Washington, where the prestige and influence 
of Count Bernstorff bewilder Downing Street. In a 
word, as the London Telegraph observes, there is to be 
a Lloyd George “Schrecklichkeit” at home and some 
Lloyd George “strafing” at sea. This is to be the 
thunder in the index. The opening chapter will be for 
neutrals. The rest is a hubbub of comment, prediction 
and surmise in the press of the Allies, with Lloyd George 
dashing from Rome to Paris and thence to London 
while the Germans poohpooh the whole menace in the 
mocking manner of their inspired press. 


The Thing That Alarms 
Lloyd George. 


A MILITARY secret gravely concerning the imme- 

diate future of the war was the subject of conver- 
sation between Sir William Robertson, chief of staff, 
and David Lloyd George on the eve of the fall of Mr. 


Asquith. The story, at any rate, is going the rounds of 
the London press. The effect of the words spoken to Mr. 
Lloyd George was to fill him with anxiety. That anxiety 
has not been removed by what he has seen and heard 
on the continent these past few weeks. The London 
Times traces the anxiety of the Prime Minister to the 
necessity of filling the depleted ranks along the Somme 
when the push is greatest in June. The fighting has to 
be heavy this summer. In fact, as Mr. Lloyd George 
himself put the matter to some labor members at the 
war office, the struggle, so far as England is concerned, 
must terminate by next Christmas at the latest. He has 
staked all upon this necessity. Driven by that, he has, 
as the London News so bitterly complains, taken leave 
of his Liberal principles and joined forces with the 
Tories to form a cabinet. The Liberals have actually 
gone into opposition, for thus the London Post and 
other organs of Conservatism interpret the attitude of 
the followers of Mr. Asquith. Behind all the assur- 
ances of support given Lloyd George by his former 
Liberal allies lurks the suspicion that he may fall in a 
few months, in which event Mr. Asquith must return 
to power. 


Possibility of Disaster to 
Lloyd George. 


MONG the more influential members of the House 

of Commons in London the view prevails that 
should the Lloyd George government collapse in a few 
months, Great Britain might as well make peace. The 
notion is not brought forward very prominently in 
organs like the London Post, nor in the London Times 
and its sisters of the Northcliffe press, but it is the im- 
pression of the “ginger school” as set forth in papers 
of which the London World is a type. The Liberal 
organs are plainly disgruntled, the London News espe- 
cially. So marked is the disaffection in these quarters 
that Mr. Lloyd George has been driven into constituting 
the Pall Mall Gazette as a sort of mouthpiece for the 
expression of his own point of view. Mr. Lloyd George 
can defy his enemies for the moment because of the 
terms he has succeeded in making with labor. Mr. 
Arthur Henderson has belied the prophecies of those 
followers of Mr. Asquith who think the wage-earners 
can not be held in line. Besides Mr. Henderson, the 
Labor party has a full-fledged member in the Lloyd 
George ministry, George Barnes, and two under-secre- 
taries. Even the best-informed London dailies do not 
profess to know the terms upon which these men bound 
themselves to the destinies of a combination including 
such aristocrats as Lord Milner and Lord Curzon. The 
test will come with the introduction of industrial con- 
scription. The thing will be set up without the name 
and that crisis will set the labor camp against the “ginger 
school.” There are many politicians in the Commons 
waiting to “knife” Lloyd George, admits the London 
World, very well informed in these particulars, and if 
the new Prime Minister gets a fall, Germany will have 
won her supreme triumph. Meanwhile, the enemies of 
Lloyd George mask their hostility by earnest entreaties 
to him to smash the Kaiser at once, to go ahead and 
“do it now” instead of acting upon the Asquithian 
formula of “wait and see.” 





Peace comes roaring onward with all the meteoric rush of an invalid 
snail with a ball and chain attached to his tail—Kansas City Star. 


The information that those deported Belgians are happy and contented 
would be more convincing if it came from them.—Southern Lumberman. 
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THE: FOREGROUND 


TWO UNDISCOURAGED OCTOGENARIANS— 
CHOATE AND DEPEW 


ESPITE Dr. Osler and despite 
the Psalmist with his “three- 
score years and ten” dictum, 
Joseph H. Choate, at the age 
of 85, and Chauncey M. De- 

pew, at the age of 82, persist in taking 
an active interest in terrestrial affairs. 
They not only give evidence of delight 
in living but they continue to add to 
the delight in life of others. They go 
not infrequently to public dinners and 
mass-meetings, listen to all the speak- 
ers without even yawning, and, when 
their turn comes, speak with wit, bril- 
liancy and force as of old. About the 
only difference their fourscore years 
and more seem to have made is in tak- 
ing a little volume out of their voices, a 
little vigor out of their gestures, a little 
buoyancy out of the way they rise from 
their seats and resume them afterwards. 
To compensate for these losses, they 
have gained in impressiveness of man- 
ner and mellowness of voice. 

A description of Mr. Choate as he is 
to-day is given us in the Outlook by 
H. Merian Allen: 


“When the visitor, bent upon congrat- 
ulations, enters the perfectly appointed 
home on Sixty-third Street, New York, 
he will be shown into a spacious library, 
the walls of which are lined with books 
representing every conceivable side of 
literature. The host is seated at a large 
table in a far corner, and in full light; 
he spends most of his time in that favor- 
ite room. As the friend is announced, 
up he starts with the alert quickness of 
twenty-five years ago, and as he comes 
down the room with springy step and 
outstretched hand to meet his guest a 
picture is furnished which largely ex- 
plains the secret of his fame. 

“One is impressed at once with the stal- 
wart frame and massive head. Mr. 
Choate always has been, and still is, a 
handsome man. The features are of 
classic mold, and in eyes, nose, and mouth 
the physical side of him is distinctly 


reminiscent of England’s eighteenth-cen- . 


tury War Minister [Pitt]. The nose is 
straight and prominent. The brown eyes 
reveal subtle and varied powers of ex- 
pression; they can dart fire, droop in 
irony, sparkle with humor, beam in kind- 
ness, or melt in sympathy. About the 
mouth rests a decided charm; uncon- 
cealed by mustach, 
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MR. DEPEW LOOKS YOUNGER THAN 


TEN YEARS AGO 


The judgment of the public as to his part in the insurance scandals 
is gentler and juster than it was at first and Mr. Depew has in late 
years come back into favor as an after-dinner speaker and orator on 
public occasions. The lady at his side is Mrs. Depew. 





®| the lips are neither 


compressed nor full. 
Firmness is_ there, 
but a smile lurks 
within. Grayish- 
brown hair parted 
in the middle over 
a broad forehead, 
closely cropped side- 
whiskers, and fault- 
less dress complete 
a description of a 
truly courtly demo- 
crat. With a face 
lighted up as only 
Mr. Choate’s can 
be, welcome will be 
voiced in hearty but 
musical tones, con- 
taining, too, just a 
suspicion of Yankee 
twang, not at all un- 
pleasing. That be- 
trays the man’s Mas- 
sachusetts _ origin. 
And the conversa- 
tion may be direct- 
ed from a corner 
of the table, which 
Mr. Choate will 
stride, one leg dan- 
gling over and swing- 
ing to and fro, a hab- 
it of old court days, 
accompanying some 





HE LOOKED 


of his most effective cross-examination.” 


Mr. Allen attributes to Mr. Choate’s 
wit and sense of humor the preserva- 
tive power that has kept his mind and 
body young. But one who saw Choate 
in his prime can see at a glance that 
the years have made more changes in 
his body than in his mind. He used to 
stand as erect as a tower and with the 
easy poise and grace of movement of 
an athlete. He is considerably stooped 
now and his movements are slow and 
deliberate. 

Depew is not so bowed physically 
with the weight of years. He seems 
to be even younger than he was ten or 
fifteen years ago. The quick lapse from 
popularity which came to him as a re- 
sult of the insurance investigations told 
on him then very obviously. Time has 
brought more gentle judgments on the 
part of his fellow men and, whereas for 
years he was seldom seen or heard as 
an after-dinner speaker, he has in re- 
cent years regained much of his former 
vogue. Only the other day, before the 
N. Y. Academy of Medicine, he made 
an address that was full of sparkle and 
eloquence and which has been quoted 
all over the world. He talked on the 
art of growing old and he laid chief 
stress on change of occupation rather 
than on sport as a preservative of a 
man’s powers and a preventive of in- 
somnia and nerve-exhaustion. He tells 
how he found this change of occupation 
for himself by taking part in public 
speaking. 


“As I had a faculty for easy prepara- 
tion in public speaking, and received in- 
numerable requests, the platform became 
my change of work. I found that in 
speaking at the dinners of the trades asso- 
ciations, which had their annual banquets 
in New York several times a week the 
year round, I won their favor and added 
to the traffic of our lines. 

“One day, at a conference of rival in- 
terests, many executives were there in the 
effort to secure an adjustment without 
a war. For the purpose we had an ar- 
bitrator. After a most exhausting day 
in the battle for advantage I arrived home 
‘used up,’ but after a half hour’s sleep I 
awoke refreshed, and, consulting my di- 
ary, found I was down for a banquet 
speech that night. I got there late, the 
intervening time having been devoted to 
preparation. 

“I was called early, the speech attracted 
attention, and occupied a column in the 
morning’s papers. I was in bed at eleven 
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o'clock and had between seven and eight 
hours of refreshing slumber. 

“On arriving at our meeting-place next 
day one of the ablest railway presidents 
at that time took me one side. He said: 
‘Chauncey, by making speeches such as 
you did last night you are losing the 
confidence of the people in your atten- 
tion to your business.’ 

“I said: ‘My dear friend, did I lose 
anything before the arbitrator yesterday?” 

“He said very angrily: ‘No, you gained 
entirely too much.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I am very fresh this 
morning. What did you do last night? 
He said he was so exhausted that he went 
to Delmonico’s and ordered the best din- 
ner on the menu. He went on to say: 
‘A friend told me that a little game 
was on upstairs, and in a close room 
filled with tobacco smoke I played poker 
until two o’clock and drank several high- 
balls. The result is I think we had better 
postpone this meeting, for I do not feel 
like doing anything to-day.’ 

“I said: ‘My dear friend, you will get 
credit for giving your whole time to busi- 
ness, while I am discredited simply be- 
cause I am in the papers. I shall keep 
my method, regardless of consequences.’ 

“Altho younger than myself, he died 
years ago.” 

To King David’s saying (Psalm xc), 
“The days of our years are threescore 
and ten, and if, by reason of strength, 
they be fourscore, yet is their strength 
labor and sorrow,” Mr. Depew attrib- 
utes an influence that has carried off 
millions to their graves ahead of time. 


JAMES J. HILL’S 





ATTENTION TO LITTLE DETAILS 








“MRS. CHOATE’S SECOND HUSBAND” NEVER HAS HAD A CHANCE 


Joseph H. Choate, at 85, is still taking an active part in the world’s affairs. His mind has 
lost none of its keenness and his tongue none of its rapier-like qualities. 





THE SURPRISING PARTICULARITY OF JAMES J. 


F there ever was a man with a con- 

tinental mind it was the late James 

J. Hill. He thought big things, he 

did big things. He did not let 

little things that were near at hand 
obscure his view of large things that 
were a little farther away. It is this 
largeness of the man’s nature, the ex- 
pansiveness of his constructive imag- 
ination, that makes all the more sur- 
prising the attention to apparently 
petty details which the biography run- 
ning in World’s Work reveals him to 
have paid. “Every day’s observation,” 
he wrote in a letter dated 1882, “con- 
vinces me that in a new country a 
railroad is successful in the proportion 
its affairs are vigilantly looked after.” 
He acted on this principle. There is 
continuous evidence, says his biog- 
rapher, Joseph Gilpin Pyle, of an over- 
sight 6n his part that was “almost pre- 
ternaturally specific and acute.” We 
quote further: 


“It is difficult enough to understand 
how time was found for the big things; 
but when one reads volumes of letters 
and reports dealing with the lines almost 
microscopic, the wonder grows. In these 
old letters and diaries, nothing escapes 





HILL’S MIND 


notice. There are ‘coal stains in the de- 
pot at Grand Forks.’ Here is a list of a 
few of the things that Mr. Hill stored in 
his memory as he was rushing up and 
down the line, and set down in memo- 
randa for his own future guidance or to 
be taken up with the proper parties at the 
proper time: location of gravel pits, side- 
tracks, water tanks, lay of the country 
with reference to the line, condition of 
crops, rough places in the track, condition 
of track joints where cars were standing 
unloaded and idle, wasted effort by haul- 
ing in gravel when the same material 
might have been obtained from the side 
of the track, ditches. 

“A note says that everything lying 
around but not needed for operation must 
be picked up and put away; odd lengths 
of iron that cannot be matched and made 
useful should be gathered up and sent to 
market; ‘platform east end of depot 
wants one eighteen-foot plank for re- 
pairs.” In the same paragraph and line 
are a memorandum of an important bond 
election about to take place and a remark 
that the engineer has dumped his fire, on 
the ties and burned them out in two or 
three places. ‘Memo. One car repairer 
here, this man smells of whiskey.’ Spikes, 
frogs, and box-lids lying about are listed 
for collection. Here is a report that a 
certain engineer has been kept on his 
engine too long without sleep, which 











ought not to happen; and there the entry, 
not from a section-hand, remember, but 
from the real boss of the concern, that 
‘flat 1269 has two broken truss rods 
and should be repaired.’ And scattered 
through all these pages are rough draw- 
ings of station buildings, round-houses, 
yards, tracks, switches, that indicate an 
almost photographic imprint in the mind 
of the man who made them of every 
accessory of the whole system.” 


But Mr. Hill’s attention to detail did 
not spend itself upon finding defects 
in what had been done. The future 
extensions of his railroad were as care- 
fully thought out, we are told, as its 
present operation: 


“There are many volumes of detailed 
correspondence with engineers in the 
field, in which proposed locations of lines 
yet to be built are considered, corrected, 
changed, with the utmost fidelity to what 
topographical” conditions required. Mr. 
Hill knew the country about as well as 
the men outside. And one prevailing 
principle governs throughout his placing 
of lines and his instructions to subordi- 
nates. In no case is money to be saved 
by choosing a route less difficult, from 
the engineering point of view, if this will 
entail greater cost in operation.” 
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COUNT TARNOWSKI’S ASSIGNMENT TO WASHINGTON GIVES 
THE JOURNALS OF THE ALLIES A COLD CHILL 


IME has subdued the romanti- 

cism, the ardor, of Count Tar- 

nowski’s nature; but he re- 

mains still the most poetical 

figure, perhaps, in the diplo- 
matic service of his country, despite 
the fifty years that in passing over his 
head have.left it so gray. He retains 
the athletic aspect, the erect bearing, 
the quickness of movement that char- 
acterized him long ago when, in his 
early thirties, he was a mere secretary 
at the Austro-Hungarian embassy in 
Washington. He has served all over 
Europe since that period. His genius 
disclosed itself most auspiciously for 
the Hapsburgs in the Balkans, his 
name emerging again and again in 
despatches to the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, the Paris Temps and the Berlin 
Kreuz-Zeitung as that of a dominant 
persomality at Sofia. sDuring his period 
of sérvice here fifteen: years or more 
ago; Count Tarnowski ‘cultivated the 
social field assiduously. He has since 
passed over into statecraft pure and 
simple, never losing the qualities that 
distinguish the Polish aristocrat—sen- 
sitiveness to the esthetic in life, sym- 
pathy with men in every mood and a 
slight strain of melancholy in his man- 
ner. He has an enviable capacity for 
extracting amusement from every- 
thing. He imparts a flash of his spon- 
taneous enthusiasm to all experience; 
but the sketches of him by the para- 
graphers abroad lay stress upon the 
touch of sorrow, not to say of tragedy, 
in any impression of him now. His 
is a nature naturally eager, upon which 
the experience of life has put a kind 
of check. Those who knew him in 
Washington long ago Will be surprised 
by the transformation of an expansive 
being into a somewhat sophisticated 
one. 

Until within, say, eight or nine years 
past, Count Tarnowski, according to 
the Vienna papers, played the part of 
diplomatist in an amateurish way. His 
missions were either of short duration 
or they derived splendor from the 
decorative side of “the career.” He 
would go from Washington to Paris 
and from Paris to Dresden and from 
Dresden to Brussels for the sake of 
what the Ballplatz calls experience, but 
he did not shine outside the social set. 
He did not, the Vienna newspapers 
suspect, care to shine outside the social 
set. He dreaded the subjection, the 
loss of liberty, entailed by the weary 
round of diplomatic ladder - climbing. 
Nevertheless, his aptitude for negotia- 
tion was so manifest, his swift percep- 
tion of the time to act as differentiated 
from the period of mere waiting for 
something to turn up, that he was 
treated with much indulgence quite 


apart from a splendid social position 
strengthened by a no less splendid mar- 
riage. Just before he was sent to the 
Balkans there was an outburst of en- 
ergy in the man. The glory of dining 
out, of riding in state to palace por- 
tals, wearied him at last. He displayed 
anxiety to embrace the serious side of 
diplomacy. Great was the amazement 
of those who had known him as a 
dilettante when, several years ago, 
he abandoned the glories of the diplo- 
matic corps in London for the nominal 
dignity of ministerial rank in Sofia. 
Count Tarnowski was a tremendous 
favorite at the court of Edward VII. 
He had had the good fortune to marry 
a lady—the Princess Swiapotolk Czop- 
worpynska— who is herself a. type 
of the “parfaite ambassadrice.” The 
Princess has impeccable taste in dress, 
a quiet humor, facility in the conversa- 
tional nothings that are everything in 
her social environment and an enviable 
command of what the organs of the 
Bourbon aristocracy consider rare and 
irresistible gesture. Merely to study 
the movements of this Polish princess 
would afford the least: intelligent of 
bumpkins’ wives invaluable ideas of 
deportment. * At Sofia the comings and 
goings of this great lady brought 
crowds of her sex to the railway 
station for the sake of studying the 
fashions. 

The tastes of Count Tarnowski, as 
revealed in the Vienna dailies and in 
the society items of the Paris press, are 
precisely what might be expected of 
a Polish aristocrat with a princess for 
a wife. The family estate is in Galicia 
and, the father of the Princess being 
a territorial magnate with a proud 
position at more than one imperial 
court, the ordinary existence of the 
family proceeded, until the war, along 
lines of grandeur. The castle in Po- 
land is a sort of eagle’s nest set 
among hills, from which formidable 
hunting parties set out in pursuit of 
the savage boar. The family treasures 
comprise collections of arms dating 
from the medieval period, ancient tap- 
estries wrought by the hands of queens, 
galleries of paintings. Count Tar- 
nowski was devoted to country life 
during his period of service in Eng- 
land. In his Polish home he has 
roamed through forest and dell and in 
the Hungarian wilds he has followed 
many a hunt and over English mead- 
ows he has pursued the fox to the 
death. At one period of his life he 
devoted all his mornings to the hunt. 
His personal ascendancy over those 
with whom he comes into contact was 
shown in the case of the late King 
Edward. It was manifested in a still 
more remarkable manner, suspects the 


Paris Figaro, in the case of Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria. In Sofia, in fact, the 
erect, energetic figure of the Count, his 
preference for walking, the somewhat 
lofty politeness that contrasts so with 
the politically democratic principles he 
professes, and the elegance of his ap- 
pearance made him a marked man. He 
was known by sight to all. He was 
accused of cultivating a popularity to 
which he was really indifferent for the 
sake of the effect upon Balkan develop- 
ments. The completeness of his suc- 
cess rendered his appearance in the 
capacity of envoy to the most important 
of the neutrals a source of anxiety to 
the press of the Allies. The feeling 
reflects itself in comment from many 
sources. 

The first consequence of the Count’s 
appearance in Washington, according 
to our anxious contemporaries abroad 
—the Tribuna of Rome, the Post of 
London, the Débats of Paris and so on 
—will be the surrender of the whole 
Wilson administration to the Polish 
Count’s irresistible spell. The new am- 
bassador wil! exploit his famous man- 
ner to the utmost, expand his some- 
what experimental democracy until it is 
quite Jeffersonian and drop into quota- 
tions from Lincoln. It is the logical 
development of a diplomatic method 
invented by himself and never known 
to fail. In Paris, when the anticlericals 
are in power, he quotes Voltaire. In 
London, under a liberal administration, 
he avoids all unveilings of monuments 
to Disraeli and ostentatiously rides in 
third-class carriages. In Washington 
he will hit upon some equally effective 
yet equally histrionic assertion of the 
necessary mood. Had he stayed much 
longer in Bulgaria, he would have 
grown a beard like that of Radoslavoff 
and cultivated the black finger nails of 
that statesman. In our own national 
capital he will read the Wilson soul 
as if it were an open book and devise 
expedients to draw it through the net 
of the Polish politeness. No crudity is 
manifested at any stage of the Count’s 
manipulation, either. Of this we are 
left in no doubt by the Italian dailies. 
The Count Tarnowski never insults the 
intelligence of his victims with hack- 
neyed reiterations and ancient con- 
trivances. He has, the Tribuna is sure, 
the subtlety of Machiavelli together 
with the boundless fertility of Talley- 
rand in expedients; but he dissembles 
his oceanic depths under an appearance 
of superficiality that makes him seem 
almost absent-minded. That, indeed, 
we are asked to believe, is his trump 
card. Time was when the Count deign- 
ed to be both brilliant and paradoxical. 
These things are beneath him now. He 
is glad to let others do the shining. 
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THE MAN 

While the effect of artlessness in the 
Count’s manner of negotiation mis- 
leads the American bureaucracy, the 
charm of the Countess will play havoc 
in Washington society. That, in fact, 
was one consideration to the Ballplatz 
in making the appointment, as the 
Italian dailies so considerately tell us. 
They know the Count of old as a trou- 
ble maker and they frankly regret the 
folly of the British in letting him sail 
for this country at all. But his social 
accomplishments are nothing to those 
of his wife. Her fortune is consider- 
able and she must be given due credit 
for having spent it liberally in the 
promotion of her husband’s career. 
Whether it be that she sees him still 
with the eye of her first fond illusion 
or that her own aptitude for the diplo- 


WHOM THE GERMAN ARMY 








matic career is the spur that drives 
him, the Countess has cultivated her 
position in its European implications 
until she may be ranked as herself a 
diplomatist of genius. She has never 
sought a personal position apart from 
her rank as ambassadrice, and this is 
a great merit in the eyes of an old- 
world chancellery. Her affiliation with 
one of the most important of the great 
noble clans of her native country ex- 
plains the vast number of her relatives 
in the official world, not alone of the 
Dual monarchy but of the Russian em- 
pire as well. She is credited with a 
social tact so exquisite that the thing 
called a “faux pas” is never committed 
in her house, altho therein clericals 
and anti-clericals have dined together 
and Bulgars have discussed Stambou- 
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loff with Turks. Conversation is the 
medium through which the diplomacy 
of the Countess achieves its many 
miracles. Kings have hung spellbound 
upon her words and if statesmen have 
not stolen her ideas they have certainly 
borrowed them. The wit of the lady 
is of that flattering kind which echoes 
the epigram of another with applause 
and has established reputations in high 


place. The Countess thus has an eye 


for genius and an insight into the 
remotest recesses of human nature 
that must inevitably have an effect 


upon the course of events in Washing- 
ton. The diplomatic corps there will 
watch the Princess, or the Italian or- 
gans do not know what they say, with 
an interest more discriminating than 
sympathetic. 


CARDINAL MERCIER, THE UNCONQUERABLE SPOKESMAN 
OF AN UNCONQUERABLE NATION 


N both sides the heroes of the 

European war are so many 

as to grow almost indistin- 

guishable as the weeks suc- 

ceed each other. But from 
the beginning of the contest down to 
the present day, one picturesque figure 
has stood forth in a unique position of 
daring and defiance. Only a small por- 
tion of the world had ever heard of 
Cardinal Mercier prior to August, 
1914. Since then, his words have rung 
over the whole world and Protestants 
and Roman Catholics alike have paid 
tribute not to the Cardinal but to the 
man and patriot. It is a Protestant 
bishop, the Right Rev. Samuel Fal- 
lows, of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, who writes: “Such spiritual 
heroism as Cardinal Mercier has dis- 
played since the beginning of the war 
has been rarely equaled in the world’s 
history. . . . His arm has never lifted 
a sword—has carried nothing heavier 
than a book or a crozier, in fact—yet 
it wields more power over countryman 
and foe alike than‘any other in Bel- 
gium, not even excepting that of 
Albert, his beloved king.” 

An illuminating picture of the Car- 
dinal is drawn by Edward Eyre Hunt, 
an American delegate of the Belgian 
Relief Commission, in his volume, 
“War Bread” (Henry Holt): 


“The Cardinal seems preternaturally 
tall; six feet five, I think. His face, thin, 
scholarly, ascetic, with sparse grayish- 
white hair above it, is bloodless, and his 
forehead so white that one feels one looks 
on the naked bone. His eyes are deep- 
set, the eyes of a man who sees a great 
deal. There is a pleasantly humorous look 
about the corners of the firm mouth, but 
the expression on his face in conversation 
is that of a man who knows what he 
thinks, measures what he says, and feels 
in advance tlie exact effect of every re- 
mark he makes and of every look he 





casts upon one. His black habit with the 
cardinal-red braid, the heavy gold chain 
about his neck, and the heavy gold cross 
at his breast, the wide violet sash and the 
black-skirted cassock—all serve to empha- 
size the old ivory whiteness and tooled 
artistry of the firm face above them. 

“There is something feminine in the 
face, a feminine deference and sympathy 
and comprehension perhaps, but the effect 
which he makes on a caller is the same 
which he makes on the world at large— 
that of a finely poised, keenly intelligent 
yet gentle Prince of the Church and 
shepherd of a nation.” 


Those who know him describe the 
Cardinal-Archbishop as looking like a 
Degas painting, if Degas had pictured 
Cardinals instead of ballet dancers. 
We read that he receives in a tiny 
whitewashed room furnished with 
horsehair chairs, walnut wood desk and 
table, and a small coal stove. On the 
wall is a beautiful little image of the 
Virgin, framed in glass. Through the 
windows one looks into a dead garden 
where shells have plunged and burst. 
War, indeed, has laid a heavy hand on 
the archepiscopal residence. In the 
salon, once a hall of state, German 
shrapnel have torn through the roof and 
burst, leaving jagged fragments in the 
tall mirrors, so that the glass is splin- 
tered like ice under the hammer and 
flings grotesque reflections and spars 
of light into the emptiness overhead. 

Amid these scarred and mutilated 
surroundings the Cardinal resides, de- 
fiantly giving voice to “treasonable” 
utterances such as may “keep the fag- 
gots of hope and patriotism kindled in 
darkest Belgium.” 

Reverting to the famous Christmas 
pastoral of 1915, Mr. Hunt thus de- 
scribes the dramatic events which at- 
tended its distribution and oral publi- 
cation by the priests into whose hands 
it had been quietly placed: 


“German soldiers were in the churches, 
but by some mysterious means the letter 
had been distributed to the priests with- 
out a word of it reaching the ears of the 
authorities, and the astonished soldiers 
could only listen in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment. The Governor-General (von Bis- 
sing) appears to have been taken com- 
pletely by surprise. But after the first 
mass orders came swiftly from head- 
quarters prohibiting further readings and 
demanding that every copy of the letter 
be surrendered to the Germans. Soldiers 
forced their way into churches and recto- 
ries and extorted the letter from the 
priests at bayonet-points.” 


It is evident that the heroism of the 
occasion was not confined to the Car- 
dinal. Many a humble priest, whose 
inconspicuous office could afford him 
but scanty protection, exhibited as 
much personal courage in reading the 
letter to his congregation as the Car- 
dinal showed in writing it. Many 
were arrested for reading it and haled 
to the Kommandanturs. But in spite 
of these measures, copies of the letter 
were scattered broadcast and on the 
following Sunday, in practically every 
city of Belgium, priests read out the 
ringing words. They still ring like a 
clarion note, direct, fearless, and with 
the same sort of simplicity of style of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address: 


“Belgium gave her word of honor to 
defend her independence. She has kept 
her word. 

“The other Powers had agreed to pro 
tect and to respect Belgian neutrality; 
Germany has broken her word; England 
has been faithful to it. 

“These are the facts... . 

“T consider it an obligation of my pas- 
toral charge to define to you your con- 
scientious duties toward the Power which 
has invaded our soil and which, for the 
moment, occupies the greater part of it. 

“This Power has no authority, and 
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therefore in the depth of your heart you 
should render it neither esteem, nor at- 
tachment, nor respect. 

“The only legitimate power in Belgium 
is that which belongs to our King, to his 
Government, to the representatives of the 
nation. That alone is authority for us. 
That alone has a right. to our heart's 
affection, and to our submission.” 


CURRENT OPINION 


Belgium is still under the harrow of 
war. With her industries prostrate, 
her commerce destroyed, her transpor- 
tation service shackled, her children 
slowly starving to death by the million 
on rations only one-half those of the 
poor-houses of England, she is forced 
to pay about $10,000,000 a month war 
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tribute. But she remains unconquered 
and unconquerable in spirit, on “a hunk 
of bread and a bowl of broth” a day. 
How much of that spirit is due to the 
thrilling words of her unconquerable 
spokesman, Cardinal Mercier, who can 
say? Without him, Belgium to-day 
would be almost inarticulate. 


HOW GEORGE M. REYNOLDS GOT ON BY READING 
THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


r HE president of the biggest 
bank in Chicago, George M. 
Reynolds, did a remarkable 
thing when he was a plowboy, 
age 15, in the township of 

Panora, Iowa. He subscribed for a 

dozen daily newspapers, among which 

were the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the 

New Orleans Picayune, the Cincinnati 

Enquirer, the Atlanta Constitution, the 

San Francisco Chronicle, the Portland 

Oregonian and the Denver Rocky 

Mountain News. He subscribed for 





these and devoured them in off-hours 
just to find out what was going on in 
the world outside Panora. We don't 
believe any lad of fifteen ever did the 
like of that before since the days of 
Adam. Says B. C. Forbes, writing in 
Leslic’s: “Every spare moment was de- 
voted to reading and gathering infor- 
mation about a broader world than 
Panora. Whenever he got a chance he 
hied to the orchard, squatted under the 
shade of the apple-trees and devoured 
his newspapers.” 


AS A BOY HE CHEWED CALICO AND DEVOURED NEWSPAPERS; AND NOW 


LOOK 


AT HIM 


His name is George McClelland Reynolds and he is president of the biggest bank in 
Chicago. He declined nomination as President Taft’s secretary of treasury. He used to sweep 


the sidewalk, clean the spittoons and polish up the handle of the big front door. 





it would be manifestly wrong to say 
that the devouring of seven or even a 
dozen daily newspapers made Mr. Rey- 
nolds president of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago. 
But the mental energy and the absorb- 
ing desire for information that made 
him do the one thing have made him 
a bank president and, if circumstances 
had been different, would probably 
have made him a railroad president or 
a governor or most anything else but 
a merchant prince. He was disquali- 
fied for the latter career because of 
inadequate salivary glands, so to speak. 
His father had visions of George as 
a merchant prince and bought out. an 
interest in a store and put George be- 
hind the counter to emulate the career 
of A. T. Stewart. Says Mr. Forbes: 


“It was the calico that upset all papa 
Reynolds’s plans. Every housewife buying 
calico wanted to make sure beyond doubt 
that the colors in her new dress were 
fast and would not run. 

“The standard method of proving the 
quality of the dyes was to have the store 
clerk tear off a small piece of the calico, 
chew it vigorously, take the ball of calico 
from his mouth, unravel it in front of the 
critical customer and show that each color 
had stayed strictly within its own bounds. 

“George’s ambitions persisted in burst- 
ing through the walls of the village 
store—and his teeth were rebelling against 
calico chewing. The whole business was 
too small and petty, he felt; it did not 
appeal to him. 

“After a particularly busy Saturday of 
butter-weighing, egg-counting, grocery- 
selling and calico-munching, George went 
home and told his father he would ten 
times rather work on the farm, as he 
knew he was a round peg in a square hole. 

“On Monday the Reynolds interest in 
the store was sold. 

“George became plowman and teamster. 
In those days Iowa required each farmer 
to‘do so many days’ work in road-making 
and repairing. Young Reynolds got a 
team and did work for neighbors at $2.50 
a day instead of the $3 allowed. He was 
a sturdy, healthy, broad-backed youth and, 
tho not 16, he could hold his own with 
the best of them.” 


After chewing calico and devouring 
newspapers and eating the dust of 
county roads, George got a place at 
$12.50 a month as office boy in the 
Guthrie County Bank. He cleaned the 
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HOW LLOYD GEORGE HYPNOTIZES HIS AUDIENCES 


spittoons, polished the floors, swept the 
sidewalk and the street-crossing and 
shined up the brass railing, while car- 
rying the title of bookkeeper. And he 
got fun out of it, so he says now. But 
even these imposing financial opera- 
tions were not enough to satisfy his 
gluttony for work. We quote again: 


“Many a night, after finishing at the 
bank, between eight and nine o’clock, he 
hurried to a small grain elevator owned 
by his father, donned overalls and, with 
a scoop - shovel, loaded railroad cars in 
order that the elevator might have space 
for grain arriving from the farms next 
morning. For his intelligence and appli- 
cation to duty at the bank he was soon 
given opportunity to assist in making 
loans. Business activities interested him. 
He wanted to try his own hand at it. His 
chance came. 

“One winter day a stranger from 
Northern Iowa stepped off the train and 
called at the bank to ask where he could 
buy 2,000 cords of wood to use in burn- 
ing brick 75 miles away. Young Rey- 
nolds saw a chance for a profitable deal 
by turning wood contractor. Quickly 


ascertaining the freight rate, etc., the em- 
bryonic trader agreed to furnish the wood 
at a price which he calculated would net 
him a profit of $2 per cord, or $4,000 on 
the transaction. 

“Alas, the business novice overlooked 
the fact that the surrounding black loam 
roads became impassable for a wagon 
after a spring thaw. Those from whom 
he had purchased supplies were unable to 
make delivery when the frost left the 
ground. The brick-maker clamored for 
his wood, urging that failure to send it 
would ruin several kilns of brick, in 
which event he would sue Reynolds for 
the loss! 

“Reynolds hustled here, there and 
everywhere, scouring the nearby country 
for small quantities which, by paying ex- 
tra, would and could be dragged over the 
bad roads. His $4,000 was dwindling 
sadly! But fate, he was determined, 
should not cheat him of his entire profit. 
He would save all loading charges by 
doing the work himself! 

“After finishing at the bank, he took a 
lantern night after night, went to the 
railway side track, piled in as much wood 
as he could get through the car door, 
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then climbed into the car, carried the 
wood back and stacked it up until the car 
was filled. Early next morning he would 
repeat the performance. In 60 days he 
finished the loading and shipping of the 
full 2,000 cords. The whole community 
guyed him about his famous wood con- 
tract. But as he hai actually cleared 
$2,500 profit for his 60 days’ work Rey- 
nolds was not quite sure whom the joke 
was on! 

“‘IT was no worse for the wear except 
that I had lacerated hands and the bank- 
books suffered a little from bad writing,’ 
he recently declared in recounting the in- 
cident.” 


Of the steps which Mr. Reynolds 
took thereafter to reach his present im- 
posing position, are they not set down 
in “Who's Who”? He stuck close to 
banking and at the age of thirty be- 
came president of the Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank. He kept on going. He 
was forty-five when he became presi- 
dent of the consolidated Commercial 
and Continental banks. He is now but 
fifty-two and still going strong. 


LLOYD GEORGE AS THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


SORT of legendry is already 

forming around the name 

and fame of Lloyd George, 

on whom Great Britain so 

largely depends for triumph 
in the war and who, by common con- 
sent, is described as “the most pictur- 
esque, compelling and challenging fig- 
ure of the English - speaking~ race.” 
Only one man—Theodore Roosevelt— 
vies with him for this plural distinc- 
tion. Reducing the wizard Welshman 
to a formula, in an intimate study for 
Everybody's, Isaac F. Marcosson ana- 
lyzes him as being “fifty per cent. 
Roosevelt in the virility and forceful- 
ness of his character, fifteen per cent. 
Bryan in the purely demagogic phase 
of his make-up, while the rest is canny 
Celt opportunism.” 

It is with Roosevelt that the last and 
happiest comparison can be made. For 
Lloyd George is the British Roosevelt, 
the Imperial Rough Rider, declares this 
American writer, the minor distinction 
between them being that the head of 
the British Government, instead of 
flourishing the Big Stick, employs the 
Big Voice. 


“Each is more of an institution than a 
mere man; each dramatizes himself in 
everything he does; each has a genius for 
the benevolent assimilation of idea and 
fact. They are both persistent but bril- 
liant ‘crammers.’ Trust Lloyd George to 
know all about the man who comes to see 
him, whether he be statesman, author, ex- 
plorer, or plain captain of industry. It is 
one of the reasons why he maintains his 
amazing political hold. 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 


“Lloyd George has Roosevelt’s striking 
gift of phrase-making, altho he does not 
share the American’s love of letter writ- 
ing. 

“There is a tradition that to get a writ- 
ten reply out of him is to enclose two 
addressed and stamped envelopes, one 
bearing the word ‘Yes’ and the other ‘No.’ 

“Like Roosevelt, Lloyd George is past 
master in the art of effective publicity. 
He has a monopoly on the British front 
page. Each of these remarkable men 
projects the fire and magnetism of his 
dynamic personality. Curiously enough, 
each one has been the terror of the cor- 
porate evil-doer—the conspicuous target 
of Big Business in his respective country. 
Each one is a dictator in the making, and 
it is safe to assume that if Lloyd George 
lived in a republic, like Roosevelt, he 
would say: ‘My Army,’ ‘My Navy,’ and 
‘My Policies.’ 

“Roosevelt, however, has one distinct 
advantage over his British colleag in that 
he is a deeper student and has a wider 
learning.” 


On the other hand, as the same 
writer goes on to say, Roosevelt is no 
match for the eloquent Welshman in 
oratory, the stage having undoubtedly 
lost a great star when Lloyd George 
went into politics. 

In this connection, the Rev. Charles 
F. Aked goes even further and main- 
tains that David Lloyd George is one 
of the foremost orators of all time. In 
1905 or 1906 Dr. Aked spoke from 
the same London platform with Lloyd 
George, who, at that time, was not and 
had never been a member of the Gov- 
ernment. Five thousand persons had 
gathered at what was to be a Liberal 


demonstration. Dr. Aked, in the New 
York Times Magazine, thus describes 
the occasion of his meeting with the 
then compdratively obscure member of 
Parliament and the hypnotic effect of 
his oratory: 


“He was suffering from a bad attack 
of stage fright—or thought he was. He 
professed the utmost misery waiting for 
the meeting to begin. He asked if I ever 
suffered the same unutterable wretciied- 
ness before facing an audience, and went 
on: ‘I feel as if I were in the condemned 
cell waiting to be led out to be hanged. 
There (pointing to the Chairman) is the 
Governor of the jail, and (to me) there 
is the Chaplain. And I don’t know 
whether I would not sooner be led out to 
the gallows.’ 

“But we had caught him-in his most 
glorious hour. I really think his speech 
that night was the greatest of his amaz- 
ing career. He was not eloquent but 
eloquence, not passionate but pure and 
living passion. When he reaches the 
‘grand style,’ as he so often does—or did 
in those years—there is something weirdly 
coercive in the physical qualities of his 
voice, something uncanny, defying anal- 
ysis, indescribable. 

“It seemed to us as we came away that 
nothing finer could ever have fallen from 
human lips than his peroration about 
the streams gathering among his own 
Welsh mountains until a torrent swept 
through the valleys, and, of course, the 
gathering floods of righteous sentiment 
which were to sweep privilege and ob- 
struction and all the rest of it into ob- 
livion. Commonplace? Familiar stuff 
for perorations! Quite so: but the thrill 
and the leap and the gladness and the 
glory in it were—superhuman.” 
































“BUSHIDO”—AN ANCIENT JAPANESE TRAGEDY WHICH IS 
THRILLING MODERN AMERICAN AUDIENCES 


When the curtain goes up, Shoozigh 
and his fellow pupils—mostly peasants 
—are discovered sitting on the floor of 
the classroom, each at a small desk 
on which is placed a scribbling-book, a 


N the minds of those metropolitan 

critics who have observed the rise 

of that ambitious band of actors, 

playwrights and producers known 

in New York as the Washington 
Square Players, there seems to be no 
doubt that with its notable production 
of “Bushido,” one of the most dramatic 
episodes of the old Japanese tragedy, 
it has fully atoned for all its missteps 
and failures. “Bushido” has been ac- 
claimed as one of the notable produc- 
tions of the season, a profound and 
exalted tragedy that recalls in its aus- 
terity and terror the tragedy of the 
Greeks. “Bushido” is one act extract- 
ed from the famous “Sugawara” trag- 
edy, which even in Japan has seldom 
been played in full, since such a per- 
formance would occupy a good twelve 
hours. Generally, as in the present 
production, one single act is given. 
This act, which was written by Takeda 
Izumo, is the most luminous part of 
the tragedy, and is called either “Te- 
rakoya” (“The Village School’) or 
“Matsuo” (“The Pine-Tree”). It has 
been translated by M. C. Marcus, and 
published under the latter title by 
Duffield & Company, to whose courtesy 
we are indebted for the present ex- 
cerpts. In producing this exalted 
drama of loyalty and self-sacrifice, the 
Washington Square Players have re- 
named it “Bushido.” « 

“Bushido,” it was explained to the 
audience, is the Japanese term signify- 
ing loyalty to the liege lord. In Japan 
this is considered one of the most im- 
portant of the virtues. The tragedy 


The time of the tragedy is 459 A. D. 


The scene is a schoolroom in ancient Japan. 
treachery and cruelty and uncompromizing fidelity and loyalty. 


was based on the story of three broth- 
ers, whom the Chancellor Sugawara, 
their godfather, named after his three 
favorite trees—the plum, the cherry 
and the pine. Both of the former sacri- 
ficed themselves in defence of Suga- 
wara, when he was deposed. But 
Matsuo (“the Pine-Tree’”’) went over 
to the usurper Tokeeheera. Of him 
the disappointed Sugawara wrote the 
lines: 


“The plum-tree follows me through the 
air, 
Withered and dried is the cherry-tree. 
Should then the pine-tree so lofty and fair 
Alone be heartless and faithless to me?” 


The episode recuunted in “Bushido” 
deals with Matsuo’s final vindication 
and supreme sacrifice to his liege lord. 
“The choice of the theme is character- 
istic,” writes Mr. Marcus in his intro- 
ductory essay. “Against a background 
of truly Japanese treachery and cruelty, 
we see an act of uncompromising fidel- 
ity to the cause of the liege lord no 
less truly Japanese, a fidelity that 
grudges no sacrifice, however immense, 
however bitter it may be.” 

The action takes place in the year 
902, in the little village of Seryo, in 
the classroom of the house of Ganzo, 
the schoolmaster. The fore-stage rep- 
resents the garden of Ganzo’s house, 
which opens upon it. Shoozigh, the 
young son of the deposed chancellor 
Sugawara, is being secretly harbored 
by Ganzo and his wife Tonarmee be- 
cause the usurper is bending all efforts 
to extinguish the family of his enemy. 


THE 


VILLAGE SCHOOL 


i. _ In this environment of childish naiveté is enacted a tragedy of 
The central situation is the murder of one of the children. 


bottle of India ink, and books. The 
pupils are busy with their writing- 
brushes doing exercizes in Japanese 
letters. They are rather noisy. Their 
fingers and even their faces are stained 
with ink. The boys start to quarrel, 
their noise calling Mistress Tonarmee, 
in charge during her husband’s absence, 
from an inner room. Presently to 
the house of Ganzo, the schoolmaster, 
comes Mistress Cheeyo, leading her 
boy Kotaro by the hand, with a servant 
carrying his books. Mistress Cheeyo 
wishes to place her son in Ganzo’s 
school, since she has heard, she tells 
the schoolmaster’s wife, that Ganzo has 
a boy just of Kotaro’s age. Tonarmee 
introduces Shoozigh as Ganzo’s son. 
She also announces that her husband 
is away, having been invited early that 
morning to call upon the mayor of the 
village for a conference and a festal 
repast. 

Mistress Cheeyo says she will not 
wait, as she has an errand in the next 
village, but will return later. She pre- 
sents gifts to the schoolmistress and the 
pupils, sees her son established, bids. 
him be good and obedient, and then 
starts to go. 


Kotaro. Oh, mother, don’t leave me 
alone! Take me with you! (And as she 
is leaving he pulls her sleeve.) 

Mistress CHEEYO. What a little coward 
you are! Are you not ashamed, Kotaro? 























THE 
“Cursed, burdensome mob!” the Chamberlain shouts to them. 
and hurry! ... 7 


(To Mistress Tonarmee.) You see how 
spoilt he is. (Caressing him.) There’s 
a good boy, a nice boy. Remain here and 
be brave. I will soon be back. (Exit 
with Sanzookee. But when leaving the 
room, and afterwards when she is already 
outside, she turns her head again and 
again, looking passionately and tenderly 
upon Kotaro. Finally, after having closed 
the door she returns once more.) Oh, 
excuse my troubling you again. I must 
have forgotten my fan. (They look for 
it.) 

Mistress TONARMEE (after a few mo- 
ments). But look, you have it in your 
hand, there is your fan. 

Mistress CHEEYO (surprised). Oh! It 
is true! How foolish I am! (As she 
now definitely leaves the room, she looks 
once more at her son longingly, sadly.) 

Mistress TONARMEE (consoling Ko- 
taro). Don’t be sad, my darling. Come 
to my son and play with him. (She leads 
him to Shoozigh and tries all sorts of 
means to brighten him.) 

The unhappy mother has scarcely 
left when the schoolmaster enters. He 
looks pale and worried. Stopping at 
the door, he scrutinizes all his pupils, 
examining their faces, but without 
noticing Kotaro. His wife looks at 
him, at first astonished, but soon be- 
coming anxious. She sits down, and, 
after a long silence, begins to question 
him. Finally she presents the new pu- 
pil. Ganzo notices the new boy’s face. 
He seems astonished and throws sev- 
eral rapid glances at the little boy. 
Slowly Ganzo’s aspect becomes less 
and less dismal; but when his wife 
announces that the mother will return, 
some of Ganzo’s anxiety returns. He 
announces to his pupils that he is en- 
gaged upon important things. They 
may have a holiday in the playroom 
this afternoon. They put their desks 
in a corner of the room, and zo out 
with shouts of joy. Tonarmee closes 
the door behind them, and then comes 
and sits down opposite Ganzo. She 
asks her husband the cause of his 
worry, why he is so interested in the 





PEASANT PARENTS COME 





THE HEAD OF A CHILD 


“To hell with you! 


FOR THEIR CHILDREN 
Nobody will harm your dirty, silly brats. 


Take them away 


To mistake idiotic peasant faces for the features of a samurai’ 


new pupil. “Ill luck, I am afraid,” she 
ventures, “awaits us.” 


Ganzo. Il luck ?>—Yea—verily—because 
—... In short 

We are betrayed. Discovered is the secret 

That here our young lord is concealed, 


that here 

As our own son we rear him. Tokee- 
heera, 

The chancellor, knows this full well and 
longs 


To slay the last of Sugawara’s offspring 
Whose vengeance would be feared should 
he grow up. 
MIstTRESS ‘TONARMEE, 

news! I feared it! 
How did you learn that? 
Ganzo. At the mayor’s party. 
It was atrap. A trap to catch me; to 
Prevent us from a timely flight. Gembah, 
The chancellor’s chamberlain, approached 


Oh, frightful 
And, my lord, 


me. More than 

A hundred men followed his steps. 
“Ganzo!” 

Cried he, “We know thy secret. Yes, we 
know it! 

That boy, whom wrongly as a son thou 
claimest, 

Surrender him to us. For ’tis young 
Shoozigh. 

Oh wicked, evil, vicious man! How dar- 
est thou 


Still shield the enemies of Tokeeheera? 

The order hear that we now bring. With- 
in 

Two hours thou wilt deliver us the head 


Of young Shoozigh. If not,—we are to 
enter 

Thy house, ourselves to fetch that urchin’s 
head. 

And as for thee: the chancellor’s wrath 
will find 

Thee soon.”—Such were his words. How 
had I liked 

At once to give an answer to this scoun- 
drel, 

An answer with the sword! But they 


were many, 


And shrewdness seemed a better thing 
than force. 
Therefore, F swallowed my repugnance, 
seeming 
To obey, but asked that they would grant 
"me time, 





So that I might achieve the deed. Beside 

him 

There stood Matsuo, he, the only one 

At court, who knows Shoozigh. 
chancellor, 

So that the head might be identified, 

Had summoned Matsuo. Oh, shame, oh 
shame! 

He, too, then, has forgotten our old lord, 

Forgotten gifts, support, and aid; and 
now 

Betrays his offspring. 
So ill 

Is he, so weak, his feeble limbs can scarce 

Support him. But for crime and treachery 

He still has strength. Now listen well. 
We are 

Surrounded, and we cannot fly. I must, 

Must find a head resembling young Shoo- 
zigh’s. 

For if I fail, he’s lost. On my way home, 

I meditated: What if in his place 

One of my pupils I should sacrifice? 

But how could anybody be deceived 

By such low features? Who could deem 
he saw 

The visage of a noble, high-born child? 

Thus, full of pain and anguish came I 
home, 

Despairing lest I should not save Shoo- 
zigh. 

And suddenly I saw that unknown boy. 

In truth, say, is he not like our young 


The 


What disgrace! 


lord? 

’Tis Heaven, wife, sent us that child! The 
gods, 

Who will deliver our young lord, have 
sent 


This substitute, and sent him in the hour 


Of need. ’Tis the will of the gods, beyond 

All doubt! The boy must die. His evil 
spirit 

Has placed him in our hands. Yes, we 


will kill him, 
And to the messenger we will deliver 
His head. Then—let us flee, flee rapidly 
With our young lord. If we make haste, 


we can 

In a few hours gain the frontier, and so 
reach 

Kawachi, where we need not fear detec- 
tion. 


Mistress ToNAaRMEE. Hour of despair! 
Alas! Oh, is it true 
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That cruelly we must shed this guiltless 
blood ?— 

’Tis true. We must. 
holy 

As duty to one’s lord. And if we had 

To sacrifice a world—well, ’twould be 
done. 

But will it be of use? Did you not say, 

Yourself, Matsuo is to testify 

If truly ’tis the head. He knows the boy. 

His eye will never be deceived. ’Tis all 

In vain. He will find out our stratagem. 

Ganzo. Well, if he does, ‘twill be his 

doom! I'll watch 

His features, wife, my sword in hand. 
And if 

It must be, if it must, I’ll throw him dowu 

With one bold stroke! Then like a tiger, 


For nothing is as 


casting 
Myself upon his men, I'll drive them 
forth—Or... 


Or I will die with my young lord. in order 

That on his journey to the other world 

He may be followed by his faithful ser- 
vant. 

However, there is little danger that 

Matsuo will frustrate my sound design. 

The likeness of the boys is marvelous, 

And what dissimilarity there is 

In life will surely disappear in death. 

But peril threatens from another side: 


The mother! If she should return, ill- 
timed, 

Ask for her boy, raise an alarm, and 
hinder 

The flight—then—if she comes—then woe 
to her! 


She, too!... 
Mistress TONARMEE. She, too?... 
word of dread and horror! 
With all sorts of discourses will I try 
And put her off, will, when she comes .. . 
Ganzo. No! no! 
Already her mistrust may be aroused. 
For people talk and say that in the village 
Peculiar things to-day will happen. There- 
fore, 
She will insist on seeing her son. It must 
Not be! Too weighty are the stakes! I 
pray, 
Pray fervently she may‘not come. But if 
She comes, she never, nevermore must 
leave us. 
To do some devil’s deed we are appoint- 
ed; 
So let us devils be without a scruple. 
She dies!—must die! The safety of our 
lord 
Demands it. 
MistrEss TONARMEE. 
devils, if 
It can’t be otherwise. 
wretched child, 
Ill-fated mother! Why did she come to- 
day 
Entrusting us with her beloved treasure? 
And woe to us who undertook to be 
His father, mother —and who’ll butcher 
him. 
Oh, day of grief and sorrow, mournful 
day! 


Oh, 


Well, let us be 


(Crying.) Oh, 


In a short time Gembah, the chan- 
cellor’s chamberlain, and Matsuo (“the 
Pine - Tree”) approach the house of 
Ganzo. Already throughout the vil- 
lage the news has spread among the 
peasants that .Matsuo is going to iden- 
tify and claim the head of the unfor- 
tunate little Shoozigh. The peasants 





fear that Ganzo may attempt to offer a 
substitute in the head of one of their 
children. Matsuo examines them all, 
however, and is finally satisfied that 
their “idiotic peasant faces are not the 
features of a samurai.” Finally the 
sliding-door leading to the rear room 
is closed. Neither Kotaro nor Shoo- 
zigh have been called out. Gembah 
then imperiously demands that Ganzo 
shall behead the son of Sugawara. “A 
little patience!” replies the schoolmas- 
ter. “Give me some time, sir, to 
achieve it.” He gets up and starts to 
go into the back room, when Matsuo 
calls him back. They confront each 


other. 
Matsuo. ’Tis in vain you try 
To cheat us. If you think that in this 
short 


Delay you may remove your little lord 
Through some back door, your cunning 
comes too late. 
More than a hundred men surround your 
house, 
And not a rat could possibly escape. 
Nor think you that you can deceive me, if 
By chance you offer me another head 
Believing all dissimilarities 
Might be by death effaced. But such a 
trick, 
My friend, could’ not mislead me. 
soon 
You would repent... . 
Ganzo (scarcely able to restrain him- 
self). Keep for yourself your care, 
’Tis stupid and superfluous. The real 
Authentic head shall soon lie here before 
you, 
And ev’n your weak distorted eyes will 
not 
Mistake it. 
GEMBAH (impatiently). 
these words and go! 
‘Tis time for deeds now, not for empty 
talk. 
(He gives Ganzo a wooden box into 
.which to put the head. Ganzo exit 
through the center door. There is 
a pause. Mistress Tonarmee sits, 
listening uneasily, while Matsuo 
glances around inquisitively. After 
a while he counts the desks and 
book-boxes.) 
Matsuo. How strange! How singular! 
These iittle devils 
Which we let run—were there not seven? 
Now 
There is one desk too many! 
eight ! 
(To Mistress Tonarmee.) 
Tell me, to whom belongs this desk? 
(Shows Kotaro’s desk.) 
Mistress TONARMEE (frightened and 
confused). This desk... 
To the new pupil-... 
Matsuo. What? 


Very 


Spare yourself 


I count 


Mistress TONARMEE. I’m tattling... 
No, 
There’s no new pupii, sir, no!—don’t be- 
lieve it 


It is Kwan Shoozigh’s desk, Kwan Shoo- 
zigh’s, really, 
Believe me... 
Matsuo (impatiently). 
lieve you. But, 
Why does not he make haste? 
ae ee 


Well, I do be- 
My ill- 
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(Behind the scene a. noise like the fall- 
ing of a body is heard; Mistress 
Tonarmee_ starts wildly, Matsuo 
mékes only a scarcely noticeable 
movement, Mistress Tonarmee first 
moves as if to hurry into the back 
room, but masters herself and re- 
mains standing full of anxiety.) 

Ganzo (enters, holding in his hand the 
closed wooden box, and places it 
quietly before Matsuo). 

What you commanded is fulfilled. Here 
is 

Kwan Shoozigh’s head. Now examine it 
well, 

My noble lord Matsuo! Be severe! 

Make no mistake. (He sits down some- 
what to one side, watching Matsuo 
sharply, and holding the handle of 
his sword.) 

Matsuo (to some of the soldiers which 
Gembah has meanwhile beckoned 
into the room). Look out, you 
men! Go there! (Pointing to 
Ganzo.) 

And watch this couple. 

(He draws the box as near as possible 
towards himself; keeping his eyes 
shut, he pulls up the lid. Then, 
slowly, as if he were dreaming, he 
opens his eyes. He looks at the 
head for some time in deep silence, 
then he touches it with a slightly 
trembling hand. For the fraction 
of a second an expression of mental 
pain, only suppressed with difficulty, 
passes over his features, but disap- 
pears immediately. The others are 
filled with anxious expectation. Af- 
ter a pause, slowly, with stoical 
calm.) 

Well, there is no doubt! 
This head is Kwan Shoozigh’s . . 
is no doubt! 

(He shuts the box, pressing upon the 
lid. Ganzo and Mistress Tonarmee 
sigh with relief, and quickly glance 
at each other.) 


. There 


Gembah compliments Ganzo upon 
his honesty in beheading the rightful 
heir, and urges Matsuo to hurry with 
the happy news back to the court. But 
Matsuo pleads illness. “Obtain for 
me permission,” he directs Gembah, 
“that I may be dispensed from further 
service. My duty’s done! Farewell!” 
Gembah takes the box and leaves 
Ganzo’s house under an escort of sol- 
diers. Matsuo, leaning wearily upon 
his sword, enters his litter and is car- 
ried away. 

For a while the schoolmaster and his 
wife remain sitting, staring in amaze- 
ment, looking incredulously in the di- 
rection their visitors have taken. Then 
Ganzo goes to the door, bolts it and 
sits down again, heaving sighs of 
relief. Then the woman offers to 
Heaven a prayer of ardent thanksgiv- 
ing, a prayer in which Ganzo joins. 
In the midst of this, a knock is heard 
at the door. It is Mistress Cheeyo, the 
mother of the new pupil, returning for 
her son. Ganzo finally opens the door 
for her. The schoolmaster tells her 
that her son is in the back room, play- 
ing with the other boys. She wishes 














“Come this way,” di- 
rects the schoolmaster. 
The unfortunate mother turns to- 


to see Kotaro. 


ward the door of the back room. 
When she turns her back Ganzo 
draws his sword and strikes at her; 
but at this instant she turns around 
and cleverly evades his blow. She 
runs among the desks, picks up that 
of her son, and with it wards off an- 
other blow. A stroke from Ganzo’s 
sword splits the little desk into pieces. 
From it falls a white shroud, papers 
with prayers written on them, a 
burial flag and other articles used at 
a funeral. 

“Did you then on purpose?” asks 
Ganzo, dumbfounded. “You could pur- 
posely—?” She admits it. “Who are 
you? Who is your husband?” they 
ask. Again there is a knock at the 
door. Matsuo, “the Pine-Tree,” opens 
it, enters the schoolroom, and _ sits 
down gravely: 


Matsuo (recites the verses written by 
the chancellor Sugawara-no-M ichi- 
zane). 


“The plum-tree follows me through the 
air, 
Withered and dried is the cherry-tree. 
Should then the pine-tree so lofty and fair 


Alone be heartless and faithless to me?” 


Rejoice, beloved wife, our son has died 
The noble death of sacrifice for our dear 
lord! 

(Mistress Cheeyo throws herself on the 
floor crying loudly.) 

Matsuo (much moved, turns towards 
her). O, my good wife, my perfect, 
faithful wife, 

Yea, weep a mother’s tears... 
you do so. 

(To Ganzo.) 

You must forgive, Ganzo: The hearts of 
parents 

Claim now their rights with overpowering 
force. 

Ganzo (between surprise and emotion). 


well may 


I cannot grasp it. Do I dream? Or is 
this 
Reality? Matsuo, you, the vassal 


Of Tokeeheera, are you not our foe? 

Have you not broken long ago the bonds 

Which tied you formerly to Michizane’s 
house? 

Just now I heard you talk and... your 
own son... 

And consciously—your son—I am amazed. 

Matsuo. Well may you be surprised. 

Disastrous fate, 

Fate that misled me on a foreign path, 

Fate that enticed me to assist a lord 

Who rages ruthlessly against the men 

I loved and worshipped since my early 


youth, 

Against the lord and patron of my kin- 
dred, 

Against my father, woe! against my 
brothers! 


Oh! How I suffered to be parted from 

All I respected, to be called ungrateful, 

To know it was deserved, and all the 
same 

Not to be able to do otherwise, 

Lest I should basely break my feudal oath. 

Such grief, affliction, sorrow, must I bear 


“BUSHIDO” 





“THERE 


The most intense moment in ‘“‘Bushido’”’ 











IS NO DOUBT!” 


comes when Matsuo, 


“the Pine-Tree,” identifies the 


head of the child Kwan Shoozigh. 


That I can only think, ’tis punishment 

For crimes committed in a former life. 

I could not bear it any longer. So, 

In order to detach myself unnoticed 

From Tokeeheera, I pretended that 

Some illness had befallen me and asked 

To be discharged from service. And, just 
then, 

There came the news that in your house 
was hidden 

Kwan Shoozigh. Tokeeheera’s order was 

To kill the august child at once, to kill 
him 

Before you could succeed, friend, in es- 
caping, 

To kill him and to bring his head to court 

In attestation that the order was 

Fulfilled. I was the only one who knew 

Kwan Shoozigh’s features. Therefore I 
was ordered 

To follow here the messenger, so that I 

Might answer for the victim’s genuine- 
ness. 

Such were the terms of my dismissal. 

And now, Ganzo, now you have seen me 
doing 

My duty, my last duty, let me thank 

The gods from my heart’s depth! 
have they not 

Allowed me to atone for my offence 

And rid me of the burden of my crime 

At last? I knew, Ganzo, that you would 

try 


For 


To baulk the murderers of. your youthful 
lord. 

Yet what, what could you do! 
no time 

For flight. Deception was the only means. 

And then I saw my hour had come. At 
once 

I took the counsel of my own dear wife, 

My poor, courageous wife—and sent to 
you 

My son. I left it to the gods and you 

To use him as his young lord’s substitute. 

I came to settle the account. I saw 

Those desks, and saw that there was one 
too many, 

And knew then that my little boy was 
here. 

I realized what fate awaited me. But... 
Ah me, was the fair pine-tree to be heart- 
less 
And faithless? 

good lord, 
Our gracious, unforgotten lord, the words 
He aimed at me—resounded in my ears. 
The whole world seemed to shout it in 


There was 


Oh! The words of our 


my face; 

Yea, thou art heartless—thou art faithless. 
Think . ; 

What I have suffered! And had I not 
had 


\ son, prepared to sacrifice himself 
For his own father’s fault, I should have 
been 
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With my whole house subjected to the 
scorn, 

The shame of all the world—My son! 
My son! 

Thou savior of our honor! 

Mistress CHEEYo. Savior of our hon- 
our... yes! Let us repeat these 
words, 

A loving tribute to the blessed spirit 

Of that dear child! Oh, may they rise to 
heaven, 

And may they fill him with the purest 
joy! 

Alas! When here I left him, when he 
wished 

To follow me, my heart became so sad, 

So grieved to leave him in the jaws of 
death ! 

Let me embrace once more my darling 
child! 

Oh, put him in my arms for the last time 

And let me for the last time fondle him! 

(She throws herself to the ground, cry- 
ing aloud.) 


But the tragic exaltation does not 
stop here. Matsuo informs Ganzo that 
the child Kotaro knew that he was 
going to meet his death when he was 
brought here by his mother. “Of his 
own free will he came, a fragile child 
of scarce eight years, yet fearless like 
a bold, undaunted hero.” Shoozizh, 
heir of Sugawara, hears the sobs in the 
next room, and now opens the door 
and enters. The tragedy of “Bushido” 
concludes in a manner character- 
istically Japanese: 


SHoozicH. Was it then for me, 
For me this deed of blood and cruelty 
Was done? Had you but told me that 
these soldiers 


HUNTING THE 


HE musical discovery of Amer- 
ica —that is, the discovery of 
music that is thoroly identi- 
fied with the life of America 
—is going on apace. The 
latest find has been made in the 
mountainous regions of Kentucky, an 
isolated district innocent of railroads 
and other commodities of modern life, 
a cultural desert isolated by the 150- 
mile barrier of Pine Mountain from 
the civilization that lies beyond. Here 
the wanderers who followed in the 
wake of Daniel Boone and his in- 
trepid pioneers established a commu- 
nity “neither gregarious nor addicted to 
the pursuits of progress,” and their 
descendants to this day preserve the 
primitive characteristics of the pioneers 
of a hundred and fifty years ago, grow- 
ing their dinners in*their backyards or 
killing them in the forests nearby. 
These people, of English, Scotch 
and Irish- ancestry, have inherited a 
stock of “ballads” that were originally 


Were seeking me, I never would have let 
him 

Make such a sacrifice. What misery! 

How deeply you have shamed me! 

(He weeps and covers his face with his 
sleeve. They all sob. Matsuo si- 
lently gets up, goes to the door and 
beckons to somebody outside.) 

Matsuo. My young lord! 

Not with an empty hand came I. No gift 

Could be more beautiful than that I 
brought you. 

Look there. 

(He shows the door near to which 
some men bring a closed litter, out 
of which Shoozigh’s mother de- 
scends. She énters.) 

SHoozicH. O mother, my _ beloved 
mother ! 

SHo00z1GH’s MotHer. My son, my son! 

Ganzo (after a short pause of joyful 
astonishment). What do my eyes 
behold! 

Can it be true? ’Tis you, my noble lady? 

Oh, glad and joyful meeting! Long ago 

We sought you vainly, everywhere. But 
you 

Had disappeared. Where did you stay? 
And where 

Found you a shelter? 

Matsuo. Let me tell you all. 

When this bloodthirsty, cruel tyrant 
threatened 

Completely to destroy the noble kin 

Of Sugawara, I in secret led 

Our gracious lady forth to Saga, where, 

However, she was soon found out. Dis- 
guised 

I went to see her. Who in that old beg- 
ging friar 

Could have suspected me? Through many 
dangers 

I brought her here in safety, undiscovered. 

In safety? Nay! E’en now we are not 
safe. 





Therefore let us at once for our depar- 


ture 
Make ready. We must make great haste 
and reach 


Kawachi, must have the frontier between 
Ourselves and our fierce enemy. And, 
besides, 
We there shall find the noble lady’s 
daughter, 
Awaiting anxiously her mother and 
Her brother. Quick! Depart at once! 
The slightest 
Delay may mean irrevocable ruin. 
(To Mistress Cheeyo.) 
And now, wife, let us, as becomes his 
parents, 
Perform our sacred duty. Let us bury 
All that remains to us of our dear child, 
And offer sacrifice to his pure spirit. 
(Meanwhile Mistress Tonarmee has 
gone in the other room. Now she 
comes back carrying in her arms 
the body hidden in a shroud. Mat- 
suo and Mistress Cheeyo take off 
their outer garments, under which 
they already wear the white mourn- 
ing dresses.) 
Ganzo. No, no! Matsuo! It would 
be too heartless 
Were we to leave to you, the stricken 
parents, 
The mournful burden of this ceremony. 
My wife and I... 
Matsuo. Oh, grant to me this duty. 
(Significantly. ) 
For, friend, ’tis not my son whom I must 
now 
Lament and bury—'tis Shoozigh, the 
prince. 


He takes the body in his arms and 
carries it away. And while the others 
follow him, sobbing, the curtain is 
closed. 


LONESOME TUNE IN THE WILDS 


OF KENTUCKY 


brought to America by the first settlers. 
Preserved by virtue of these primitive 
conditions, so favorable to the preser- 
vation of traditions, they constitute a 
wealth “much greater than the folksong 
collectors of England have succeeded 
in unearthing in the original home of 
the ballad,” as Mr. Cecil Sharp, the 
famous English collector of folksongs, 
admitted before a recent gathering of 
musicians in New York. 

Altho their origin is for the most 
part British, these songs, in being hand- 
ed down from generation to generation, 
have undergone such a process of 
modification that, according to Mr. 
Howard Brockway, quoted in Musical 
America, the finished product is, in 
many cases, something “entirely un- 
precedented.” The airs that once 
came from Merrie England are now 
redolent of the mountain pines. 

Mr. Brockway, together with Miss 
Loraine Wyman, both wéll-known fig- 
ures in the musical life of New York, 


has published the first results of this 
interesting quest.* Attracted to the 
songs by a study of their purely liter- 
ary aspects as published some time ago 
by Professor Bradley, these two musi- 
cal patriots tramped some 300 miles 
through the Kentucky wilds, “climbing 
mountains, fording streams, enduring 
superlative discomforts and... re- 
buffs from the suspicious inhabitants, 
but emerging at the end with some- 
thing like eighty entrancing melodic 
specimens in their note-books, repre- 
senting both the ‘lonesome tunes’ and 
‘fast music,’ as they are called.” 

Miss. Wyman relates in Musical 


America some of the difficulties en- 


countered in the course of their work, 
arising chiefly from the reluctance and 
distrust of the natives: 


“They seldom responded readily to our 


* LonesoME Tuzies: FotKsoncs oF THE KEN- 
TucKy Mountains. The words collected and 
edited by Loraine Wyman, the pianoforte ac- 
companiments by Howard Brockway. The H. 
W. Gray Co., New York. 
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requests for songs. If they did not re- 
fuse pointblank, they would plead a cold 
or hoarseness as an excuse for not sing- 
ing at once. The ruse actually worked 
with me for a while, but I presently came 
to see through it and continued to ply 
my arguments and pleadings. Often it 
was necessary to sing for them first. 
Then, forgetting their reserve, they would 
seek to correct me in some detail and 
presently we had what we sought, tho it 
sometimes required much persuasion to 
make them repeat a melody or even a 
phrase. Our first song we obtained from 
a little girl of fourteen, who, however, 
was so shy about singing that she con- 
sented to do it only on condition that we 
let her withdraw to the end of a dark 
hall, where she could not be seen.” 


The texts of these songs, rather 
than the music, betray the fact that 
they are corruptions. Like the songs 
of the American negro, they contain 
line after line that has no meaning 
whatever; but the garbled words show 
that they were derived from something 
that once had a meaning. Here is a 
sample—the “Bed- 
Time Song,” the 
melody of which is 
of a truly poignant 
beauty : 


“Saw a crow a-fly- 


ing low, 

Kitty alone, Kitty 
alone. 

Saw a crow a-flying 
low, 


Kitty alone a-lie. 

Saw a crow a-flying 
low 

And a cat a-spin- 
ning tow. 

Kitty alone a-lie, 

Rock - a - maree -a- 


” 


ree. 


This is followed 
bythree other stan- 
zaseven more cryp- 
tic than the first. 
But the average song has at least 
a dozen stanzas, recounting the for- 
tunes of some pathetic or, perchance, 
whimsical character. “Barbara Allen” 
has thirteen stanzas. In the twelfth, 
Sweet William and Barbara die. In 
the last the rose and brier growing out 
of their graves tie into a lovers’ knot. 
“Jackero,” from Knott County, has 
fourteen stanzas, with an alternate for 
the fourteenth. In one version the 
couple get married and that is all there 
is to it. In the other the suggestive 
question, “Why not you and me?” is 
added. “Little Mohee” has no less 
than eighteen stanzas. 

“Often,” explains Miss Wyman, “you 
will find words or combinations of 
words which signify nothing in them- 
selves, and at other times these people 
have changed the original text to sug- 
gest something familiar to their own 
experience. Thus in one the English 
term ‘public house’ has been changed 
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to ‘boarding-house,’ and in another we 
have an ‘ivory comb’ changed to a 
‘jikely comb’—whatever that may be.” 
Another characteristic is the “periodic 
repetition of a meaningless aggregation 
of words or syllables,” which is, as a 
matter of fact, common to all sorts of 
folksongs. Thus in “Frog went a- 
courtin’” we have this: 


“Kimaneero down to Cairo 
Kimaneero Cairo 

Straddle addle ladda bobbo 
Ladda bobbolinktum 

Rinktum body minchy cambo.” 


In many cases the songs appear to 
be absolutely indigenous, if their “local 
color” is a guide. For instance, in 
“*Sourwood Mountain” the singer’s Jove 
“lives in Letcher,” and “The Ground 
Hog” savors unmistakably of the rural 
South with its possum hunts. “Little 
Mohee”’ is reminiscent of early settlers’ 
days. But many of the “Lonesome 
Tunes” are full of allusions to England 
—to London town, to dukes, knights, 
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GATHERING FOLKSONGS IN KENTUCKY 


Loraine Wyman and Howard Brockway invaded the mountainous regions of Kentucky, and 
entered the most isolated regions, in order to obtain strange folksongs for the delectation of 
more sophisticated audiences. 


lords, ladies and terms of chivalry. 
Altogether these texts alone are an in- 
teresting study for the folklorist. 

As for the music, Mr. Brockway as- 
sures us that the songs suggest nothing 
that we have been accustomed to con- 
sider distinctively American: 


“Some of them hark back vividly, of 
course, to their English and Irish origin 
in melodic and rhythmic nature. Others 
seem to hint at Russian characteristics, 
others at’ negro, others at old French— 
yet when all’s said and one seeks to estab- 
lish the relationship definitely, it proves 
elusive. The rhythmic plan is generally 
simple—triple or quadruple time and oc- 
casionally alternations of two-four and 
three-four bars. 

“But the most amazing aspect of the 
music lies in certain peculiarities of scale 
formation and the presence of unexpected 
intervals. Thus we were entirely dumb- 
founded to run across one song contain- 
ing the augmented sixth, as one finds it 
in Puccini and in the ‘Sakuntala’ Over- 
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ture of Goldmark. And in others 


notices modal touches.” 


one 


Mr. Brockway is at a loss to explain 


these strange idiosyncrasies. Negro 
influence, no doubt, “filtered in,”. but 
that is hardly all. At any rate, the 


music is of “the freshest, most haunt- 
ing beauty.” In the collector's 
words, “it stimulates the jaded palate 
like nothing that I know of.” 

Mr. Henry T. Finck, writing in the 
New York Evening Post, singles out 
“The Nightingale” as the most beauti- 
ful—‘‘a real art song.” On the other 
hand, for rhythmic vigor, “The Ground 
Hog” is hardly surpassed, and “The 
Hangman” is surely one of the most 
dramatic. But they are all interesting, 
tho of course some of the flavor of the 
original performance must be lost in 
indirect transmission. Concerning the 
nature of this performance, Mr. Brock- 
way’s account is of interest: 


own 


“Unlike the negroes, these solitary folk 


_ 


no tenden- 
toward part 
singing. All is in 
strict unison or oc- 
taves and unaccom- 
panied, save once in 
a while when they 
utilize an instru- 
ment called the dul- 
cimore. It is a sort 
of wooden box, ta- 
pering at the ends, 
held across the knee 
and strummed with 
a plectrum. It 1s 
fitted with three 
wires, two of them 
forming a sort of 
drone bass on the 
interval of a fifth, 
the third and upper 
one fretted and du- 
plicating the vocal 
melody.” 


exhibit 
cies 


Of course, the ac- 
companiments in the volume just pub- 
lished are Mr. Brockway’s own. They 
constitute somewhat of a departure in 
that, instead of confining themselves to 
the simple harmonic support customary 
for folksong arrangements, they em- 
ploy many of the sophistications of 
modern harmony and tone color. The 
critics have questioned the propriety of 
this procedure, but they nearly all 
agree that it adds much. to the effec- 
tiveness of the “Lonesome Tunes.” 
That composers will find inspiration in 
these new discoveries is indicated by 
the fact that already Mr. Fritz Kreis- 
ler has made a violin arrangement of 
one of them. Mr. Brockway has an- 
nounced his intention of composing an 
orchestral composition upon the ma- 
terial discovered. The object in col- 
lecting American folk-music, as Mr. 
Brockway suggests, is to inspire the 
American composer to make use of 
American themes. 
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THE MOST IMAGINATIVE DRAMATIST NOW USING 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


HE man of the hour in the 

English-spoken drama to-day 

is Edward John Moreton 

Drax Plunkett, Eighteenth 

Baron Dunsany. He _ has 
been writing imaginative prose for 
twelve years past. His first play, “The 
Glittering Gate,” was written in 1909 
for the Abbey in Dublin, at the re- 
quest of William Butler Yeats. And 
now, in New York, as Clayton Hamil- 
ton notes in The Bookman, he is the 
most-talked-of dramatist in our theater. 
This is the more amazing because Dun- 
sany has written his plays to please no 
one but himself. He has never en- 
joyed, or suffered, as Mr. Hamilton 
significantly remarks, any personal 
connection with the theater of his day, 
either in Dublin or in London or any- 
where else. Yet he is able to thrill the 
most sophisticated no less than the 
most simple audience in a fashion that 
might make other writers of commer- 
cial dramas and vaudeville sketches 
green with envy. The moral of the 
fact that Lord Dunsany is our most- 
talked-of dramatist to-day, thinks Mr. 
Hamilton, is that merit counts, and 
that “it is better for a dramatist to go 
to a far place and write a great play 
than to hang about Times Square and 
dramatize the views of all the mighty 
managers concerning ‘what the public 
wants.’ ” ’ 

Dunsany’s first volume of plays was 
published in this country in 1914, by 
Mitchell Kennerley, with an introduc- 
tion by Edwin Bjorkman. The Irish 
peer is in his thirty-ninth year, and 
was educated at Eton and Sandhurst. 
In 1899 he succeeded his father to his 
title and family estates,at Meath, Ire- 
land. He served in the Boer war and 
in the present war. He was injured, it 
is said, in the Dublin riots. To-day he 
is probably “somewhere in France.” 

Strangely enough, so we read in the 
N. Y. Tribune, the first play of the 
Irish peer to be played in this coun- 
try was enacted under the auspices of 
a group of radicals and anarchists, in 
the “free theater” of the Ferrer School. 
Played later by semi-professionals, 
notably at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, his strange plays aroused such 
attention that the so-called commercial 
managers took note. Not only have 
such plays as “The Gods of the Moun- 
tain,” “King Argimenes and the Un- 
known Warrior” and “The Golden 
Doom” become the outstanding fea- 
tures of Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau 
Theater, but Messrs. Corey and Riter 
will soon offer the thrilling “Night at 
an Inn” (reviewed in these pages last 
year) to the general Broadway public; 
while “The Queen’s Enemies,” in Ger- 
trude Kingston’s repertoire, loses noth- 


ing by comparison with the Shaw plays 
enacted on the same bill. 

In the letters written to Mr. Stuart 
Walker (published in the Boston Tran- 
script), Lord Dunsany confesses that 
his aim in his plays is to be a dramatist, 
not a symbolist nor a narrator of alle- 
gories. In one letter he wrote: 


“In case I shall not be able to explain 
my work I think the first thing to tell 
them is that it does not need explanation. 
One does not explain a sunset nor does 
ene need to explain a work of art. One 
may analyze, of course; that is profitable 
and interesting. But the growing demand 
to be told What It’s All About before one 
can even enjoy is becoming absurd. 

“Don’t let them hunt for allegories. I 
may have written an allegory at some 
time, but if I have it was a quite obvious 





HE DRAMATIZES THE GODS 
Lord Dunsany introduces ancient gods to the 
modern drama. He is a nephew of Sir Horace 
Plunkett, the agricultural savior of the Irish 
people. 


one, and as a general rule I have nothing 
to do with allegories. 

“What is an allegory? A man wants 
the streets to be better swept in his town 
or he wants his neighbors to have rather 
cleaner morals. He can’t say so straight 
out, because he might be had up for libel, 
so he says what he has to say, but he 
says it about some extinct king in Baby- 
lon. But he’s thinking of his one-horse 
town all the time. Now, when I write 
of Babylon, there are people who cannot 
see that I write of it for love of Baby- 
lon’s ways, and they think I’m thinking 
of London still and our beastly Parlia- 
ment. 

“Only I get farther east than Babylon, 
even to kingdoms that seem to lie in the 
twilight beyond the east of the world. I 
want to write about men and women and 
the great forces that have been with them 
from their cradle up—forces that the 
centuries have neither aged nor weakened. 
Not about people who are so interested 
about the latest mascot or motor that not 
enough remains when the trivial is sifted 
from them. 

“T will say first that in my plays I tell 


very simple stories—so simple that some- 
times people of this complex age, being 
brought up in intricacies, even fail to 
understand them. Secondly, no man ever 
wrote a simple story yet, because he is 
bound to color it with his own experience. 
Take my ‘Gods of the Mountain.’ Some 
beggars, being hard up, pretend to be 
gods. Then they get all they want. But 
Destiny, Nemesis, the gods, punish them 
by turning them into the very idols that 
they desired to be. 

“First of all, there, you have a simple 
tale told dramatically, and along that you 
have hung, without any deliberate attempt 
of mine—so far as‘I know—a truth, not 
true to London only or to New York or 
to one municipal party, but to the experi- 
ence of man. That is the kind of way 
that man does get hit by destiny. But, 
mind you, that is all unconscious, tho 
inevitable. I am not trying to teach any- 
body anything. I merely set out to make 
a work of art out of a single theme, and 
God knows we want works of art in this 
age of corrugated iron. How many 
people hold the error that Shakespeare 
was of the schoolroom! Whereas he 
was of the playground, as all artists are.” 


The childlike quality of Dunsany’s 
dramatic tales is noted in another 
letter. Referring to Mr. Bjorkman’s 
preface to his published plays, par- 
ticularly to “The Golden Doom,” Lord 
Dunsany writes: 


“There is one sentence in Bjorkman’s 
preface that particularly delighted me and 
that is the one in which he says that I 
show a child’s desire for a new toy and 
the fate of an empire as being of equal 
importance in the scheme of things. 
That is exactly what I intended, the un- 
foreseen effect of the very little—not that 
I am trying to teach anybody anything, 
of course. I may mention white chalk 
while I am telling a story if I have hap- 
pened to notice that chalk is white, but 
without any intention of thrusting a mes- 
sage into the ears, or a lesson in white- 
ness; people seem to have been so much 
frightened by the schoolmaster when they 
were young that they think they see him 
in everyone ever after. 

“Often critics see in my plays things 
that I did not know were there. And 
that is as it should be, for instinct is 
swift and unconscious, while reason is 
plodding and slow, and comes up long 
afterward and explains things, but in- 
stinct does not stop for explanations. An 
artist’s ‘message’ is from instinct to sym- 
pathy. I sometimes try to explain genius 
to people who mistrust or hate it by tell- 
ing them that it is doing anything as a 
fish swims or as a swallow flies, perfectly, 
simply and with absolute ease. Genius is 
in fact an infinite capacity for not taking 
pains.” 


Louis Sherwin, of the N. Y. Globe, 
expresses the opinion that “A Night at 
an Inn” is “the best one-act play ever 
written by anybody.” All the critics 
seem agreed that the Irishman is a true 
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master in the field of the one-act play. 
Mr. Clayton Hamilton thinks that 
Dunsany has yet to show that he can 
write a long three- or four-act play. 
Curiously enough, despite their en- 
thusiasm, the critics have discovered a 
“very best” and a “second best” in the 
work of Dunsany, tho Mr. Hamilton 
thinks that even a second-rate produc- 
tion of a play by Dunsany is “more 
impressive than a first-rate production 
of nearly any other play by any other 
modern dramatist.” 

Some are of the opinion that Dun- 
sany’s most indisputable masterpiece is 
the “Gods of the Mountain,” written in 
three short acts. Under the leadership 
of Agmar, a sort of super-beggar, 
seven mendicants enter the oriental 
city of Kongros, giving the impression 
they are the seven green gods from the 
mountain of Marma. The population 
is prepared to accept the mysterious 
strangers as the true gods come to life. 
And finally, with sacrificial offerings, 
the seven beggars are enthroned as the 
gods of Marma. 

But there remain citizens who doubt. 
That doubt grows. Finally two drome- 
dary men are sent to find out if the 
gods of green stone still stand at Mar- 
ma. After several days they return 
with the news that they no longer 
stand there. The climax, as narrated 
by Mr. Hamilton, comes: 


“A frightened messenger appears, falls 
prostrate at the feet of the seven beggars, 
and implores them not again to wander 
in the evening, as they walked the night 
before, on the edge of the desert, terrible 
in the gloaming, with hands stretched 
out and groping, feeling for the city. 
‘Master,’ cries the messenger to Agmar, 
‘we can bear to see you in the flesh like 
men, but when we see rock walking it is 
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THE SEVEN 


BEGGARS WHO 


GODS 


BECAME 


This is the central situation of a play which starts as comedy and ends as ironical tragedy of 
the most impressive type. 


terrible, it is terrible. Rock should not 
walk. When children see it they do not 
understand. Rock should not walk in the 
evening.’ 

“When this crying messenger has crept 
away, Ulf, the oldest of the beggars, 
cries aloud, ‘I have a fear, an old fear 
and a boding. We have done ill in the 
sight of the seven gods. Seggars we 
were and beggars we should have re- 
mained. We have given up our calling 
and come in sight of our doom.’ 

“Then, off-stage, amid a horror of great 
silence, is heard the headlong heavy 
tramp of stony feet. The seven gods of 
Marma, carved of jade, stalk lumbering 
upon the stage. The leading Green 





Thing points a stony finger at each of 
the seven beggars, one by one. As he 
does this, each beggar in his turn gathers 
himself back on to his throne and crosses 
his legs, his right arm goes stiffly up- 
ward with forefinger erect, and a staring 
look of horror comes into his eyes. In 
this attitude the beggars sit motionless, 
while a green light falls upon their faces. 

“The gods go out. The citizens return. 
They find the seven beggars turned to 
stone. ‘We have doubted them,’ they cry. 
‘They have turned to stone because we 
have doubted them.’ Then, in a great and 
growing voice, there comes a_ chorus, 
‘They were the true gods. They were 
the true gods.’” 


THE MODERNIST MOVEMENT IN ITALIAN MUSIC 
DEVELOPS A GREAT LEADER 


TALY, the traditional land of song, 
is now aspiring to the greater title 
of “land of music,” held by Ger- 
many for upwards of two hundred 
years. Recent activities of the 

young musicians whose home lies south 
of the Alps suggest this conclusion. Al- 
ready France and Russia have disputed 
the “Deutschland iiber alles’ musical 
policy, shaking off the German influence 
and developing their native musical re- 
sources in a distinctive manner. Italy’s 
efforts appear to have taken the op- 
posite form. After following the lyric 
traditions of Rossini, Donizetti and 
Verdi with a strictness that savored of 
inbreeding, its composers are becom- 
ing cosmopolitan, attracted to the more 
vigorous voices of the North and East 
and the impressionistic colors of the 
West. 

More significant still, they are not, 


like their predecessors, giving them- 
selves over entirely to operatic writ- 
ing. They are invading the regions of 
instrumental music with the evident in- 
tention of restoring the one-time zlory 
of Italy in that field. 

The leader of this new movement is 
Riccardo Zandonai, a young man of 
thirty-three, whose fourth opera, Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, has just had its Amer- 
ican premiére. Anticipated with more 
than usual curiosity, this, the only for- 
eign novelty of the current operatic 
season, has not filled all the high ex- 
pectations of the critics. Neither has 
the symphonic suite Primavera in Val 
di Sole, played by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the first Italian sym- 
phonic novelty within memory, aroused 
preat enthusiasm. But the significant 
fact remains that the common track of 
the older Italian composers, the vocal 


monody which had become a stereotype, 
has at last been forsaken. The London 
Musical Times asserts that there is 
more individuality and freshness in 
“Francesca” than is to be met with in 
any other post-Puccini Italian opera. 
It points to the influence of Strauss 
and Charpentier, while American crit- 
ics have added the names of Debussy, 
Ducas and even Moussorgsky, the great 
Russian. The absence of Italian names 
is significant. 

Praise is accorded to the orchestra- 
tion of the work—a department of 
musical workmanship notoriously neg- 
lected by the Italians. Says the critic 
of the New York Sun: “The orches- 
tration of the opera is unusually fine. 
It is always appropriate, rarely obtru- 
sive, rich in variety of color and replete 
with special instrumental effects which 
are devised with skill and taste.” 




















THE NATIONAL MANURE PILE OF GERMANY AS THE 
DECISIVE FACTOR IN THE WAR 


Taking all foodstuffs together, it is en- 
tirely safe to estimate that the do- 
mestic production was not in excess of 
eighty per cent. of the local consump- 
tion, imports being relied on for the 


OME little time has _ elapsed 
since the dismissal of the factor 
of starvation from expert cal- 
culations regarding the outcome 
of the war. The last notable 
utterance on this subject was that of 
The Scientific American, which re- 
flected a view widely held when it de- 
clared that so far as the threat of star- 
vation was concerned, the indications 
are that this will never be the decisive 
factor in the war. That it will be a 
contributing element, irritating, dis- 
couraging and weakening, cannot be 
denied; but the central powers, it 
added, will never be starved into sur- 
render. A totally different theory of 
the matter is now brought forward by 
the editor of The Economic World, 
Professor Arthur Richmond Marsh, 
who ranks as one of the greatest living 
economists, besides being distinguished 
as an authority on comparative litera- 
ture. The substance of these views 
was first set forth at a private dinner 
in the Metropolitan Club. At the re- 
quest of the New York World, he has 
since set them forth succinctly and 
scientifically and from his study we ex- 
tract some very important conclusions. 
All the available evidence, declares 
Professor Marsh, indicates that, as 
things now stand, the imminent threat 
to Germany’s ability to continue the 
war for a long time to come is to be 
found not in a dangérous weakening 
of her military force and resources, but 
in an impending and now govern- 
mentally perceived insufficiency of 
foodstuffs. The supply of foodstuffs 
is actually inadequate to feed the popu- 
lation until new crops can be har- 
vested, if the expert calculations of the 
eminent economist be a guide. It is 
true, admits Professor Marsh, that we 
must have recourse to scientific deduc- 
tion in making the point clear, but con- 
clusions reached by a process of scien- 
tific deduction, altho theoretical in ap- 
pearance, are apt to prove in the event 
more reliable than any others. 


“It seems to be fairly established, and 
generally agreed among German authori- 
ties themselves, that in the years just 
previous to the war German agriculture 
was producing approximately 80 per cent. 
of the food consumed by the population, 
the remaining 20 per cent. being imported. 
For some categories or articles of food 
much more than 20 per cent. of the total 
consumption was imported, and for others. 
much less. With but two considerable ex- 


ceptions, however—rye and sugar—Ger- 
many in I9I2 and 1913 was a net importer 
of virtually every article of food required 
by its population. ... 

“Thus in respect of the four grains 
which Germany herself largely produces 
her domestic production in 1912 supplied 
85.8 per cent. of her consumption and 
imports 14.2 per cent.—tho it is to be ob- 
served that for wheat and barley the 
percentage of domestic production was 
vastly less than 85.8 per cent. of the total. 
But, adding to Germany’s grain consump- 
tion in 1912 imported maize to the amount 
of 1,142,326 tons and imported buckwheat 
to the amount of 29,489 tons, we find that 
in I912 Germany produced domestically 
only 82.6 per cent. of the grain she con- 
sumed and imported 17.4 per cent. 

“With regard to other imported articles 
of food consumed in Germany before 
the war, there were naturally very great 
variations in the proportions produced 
domestically and imported. All of the 
coffee, cocoa and tea consumed was, of 
course, imported. Rice, largely consumed 
in Germany, was exclusively an article of 
import. So too were all the edible oils, 
tho in part these were extracted from the 
mother substances in Germany itself, as 
will be shown later. The aggregate im- 
portations of tropical and subtropical 
fruits and nuts made a very large sum- 
total. 

“Then Germany was mainly dependent 
upon other countries for supplies of sev- 
eral more ordinary foodstuffs largely 
used by the mass of the population. Thus 
the 1912 importations of salted herrings 
were no less than 1,204,953 tons, of which 
633,871 tons came from Great Britain. In 
the same year the imports of geese were 
8,606,622, of which 7,433,484 came from 
Russia; and the imports of eggs were 
164,753 tons, of which Russia supplied 
61,153 tons. Notwithstanding her own 
enormous production of potatoes, Ger- 
many imported in 1912 no less than 822,- 
310 tons of fresh potatoes.” 


Altho, proceeds Professor Marsh, 
German husbandry supplied the greater 
part of the meats and animal fats con- 
sumed by the population, the tonnage 
of net imports for virtually every cat- 
egory of these foods ran to considera- 
ble figures, and the aggregate tonnage 
of the imports of them ran to vast 
proportions. Hence it appears from 
official statistics that before the war 
Germany was dependent upon the outer 
world for some portion—ranging from 
a hundred per cent. down to about five 
per cent.—of substantially every kind 
of food her population consumed, ex- 
cept only rye and beet sugar, of which 
there were moderate net exports. 


remaining twenty per cent. It is 
probably true that any population, in 
case of necessity, could reduce its nor- 
mal consumption of food by 20 per 
cent. without real suffering. It is cer- 
tain also that some importations of 
foodstuffs into Germany are still made 
despite the blockade, possibly as much 
as one-tenth of the former total of 
imported foods. In other words, if 
the domestic production were main- 
tained at its level before the war, the 
supply of foods in Germany would 
probably be not far from 82 per cent. 
of what it formerly was. And _ this 
would by no means imply imminent 
starvation. 

The question of the true food situa- 
tion in Germany becomes, then, one of 
German agricultural production under 
the conditions imposed by the war. It 
is only from a knowledge of German 
agricultural economics that reliable 
conclusions with respect to this situa- 
tion can be drawn by those outside 
Germany. Little reliance can be placed 
upon the utterances of German officials 
in this connection. According to the 
reports assiduously circulated at home 
and abroad by high officials of the im- 
perial German government, this year’s 
production of the grains in Germany 
has been exceptionally large,:far ex- 
ceeding the admittedly short crops of 
1915. It is only with respect to the 
potato crop of 1916 that there is any 
admission of a deficiency. The real 
question is whether these statements 
are correct or incorrect. The outside 
observer has no other recourse than 
to apply to them the test of what is 
known of German agricultural econom- 
ics in general. 


“Of late years it has come to be gen- 
erally accepted all over the world that 
German agriculture is efficient to an 
extent scarcely approached in any other 
country save possibly adjacent Denmark 
and Holland. Here in the United States 
it is now the custom to hold up to our 
supposedly careless and thriftless farmers 
the very high average yields per acre of 
the various crops obtained by the German 
farmers as examples of true agricultural 
efficiency and success. 

“Nor, on the face of the statistics, did 
the superior efficiency of German ante- 








bellum husbandry end with the produc- 
tion of crops. It extended to the han- 
dling of cattle and other farm animals. 
Thus the annual average production of 
milk per cow in Germany seems to have 
been well above 3,000 quarts, whereas in 
the United States the average yield is cer- 
tainly below 1,500 quarts and probably not 
more than 1,250 quarts. Proportionally 
the German production of butter was, of 
course, correspondingly large. 

“What is important in the present con- 
nection is that it was only by the use 
of methods giving the results recorded 
above that German agriculture before the 
war was able to produce 80 per cent. of 
the normal food requirements of the Ger- 
man population.” 


With all its admitted efficiency, this 
was the best that German agriculture 
could do in time of peace. If by rea- 
son of the circumstances of the war 
the methods and practices of German 
agriculture have been seriously af-' 
fected, it follows that it is now pro- 
ducing not eighty per cent. of what the 
population would normally consume 
but less than that proportion. More- 
over, if the diminution has been great 
enough—say to fifty per cent. of the 
normal consumption—then the German 
food supply is now inadequate and will 
not suffice to take the country through 
to another crop. For the primary cause 
of the extraordinary agricultural pro- 
duction of Germany is the size of her 
manure pile. She has consistently en- 
riched héy not too fertile soil by far 
more extensive importations of actual 
and potential manures than have been 
made by any other country in the 
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world. From every quarter of the 
globe materials which could be directly 
applied to the soil or which after some 
preliminary use could swell the na- 
tional manure pile have been brought 
to Germany in quantities whose annual 
aggregate has been huge. Without 
these manures German agriculture 
could have attained no such results as 
it has, despite all the science and all 
the skill possessed by German farmers. 
The outstanding fact of the existing 
situation is that for more than two 
years Germany has been unable to im- 
port these manures. Her crops of 1915 
undoubtedly suffered severely from the 
lack of them, and it would seem to be 
a foregone conclusion that the crops 
of 1916 must have suffered still more 
seriously. For, while the effects of 
the previous manurings unquestionably 
persist for some years, the want of 
fresh applications very rapidly pulls 
down production from the maximum 
yields of highly intensive farming. 


“It is not going too far to say that 
the cutting off of Germany’s imports of 
actual or potential manures has had the 
practical effect of reducing by at least 
one-third, if not one-half, the quantity of 
effective manurial elements available for 
German husbandry... . 

“This is certainly serious enough; yet, 
even so, the story is not quite all told. 
The food expedients necessitated by the 
war have resulted in still other reductions 
in the quantities of ‘foods and fodders 
available for animals, and hence in the 
amount of farm manure produced. The 
stoppage of the imports of wheat (not 
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much alleviated by what has been ob- 
tained from Roumania and Bulgaria) 
has compelled the use of nearly the whole 
wheat kernel in the manufacture of flour 
for war bread, and has thus greatly di- 
minished the domestic production of bran. 
The provision of war bread has also 
made necessary a decrease of some 60 
per cent. in the production of beer, with 
a resultant loss perhaps of 1,000,000 met- 
ric tons of malt sprouts formerly fed to 
cattle. From every direction, therefore, 
Germany's national manure pile has been 
attacked; and yet it was principally by 
reason of this manure pile that her 
farmers were able before the war to 
produce so much as 80 per cent. of the 
food requirements of the population. .. . 

“The German answer to any intimation 
that the agricultural production of Ger- 
many during the past two years—and par- 
ticularly in 1916—must have suffered seri- 
ously from the lack of fertilizers is to 
assert that the marvels of German chem- 
istry have now succeeded in filling the 
gaps made by the cutting off of the im- 
portations. 

“The real question, however, is not what 
will happen in 1917, but what did happen 
in 1916, in respect of the manures of all 
kinds by which the quantity of food pro- 
duced in Germany has been determined. 
Taking the figures adduced above and in- 
terpreting them in accordance with the 
established principles of agricultural eco- 
nomics, the only conclusion possible for the 
disinterested student outside of Germany 
is that the supply of food which Germany 
has at her command is far below the 
minimum requirements of the population 
from now till the next crop. 

“If this is not the case, it can only be 
said that the agricultural miracle of all 
time has been achieved.” 


A NEW THEORY OF WHY THE HEART 


ERHAPS there is no adult who 
has not counted his own or 
another’s pulse and wondered 
at the regularity of the rhythm. 
On this subject R. W. Tower 

and C. F. Herm have made very care- 
ful observation from experimental 
work in the physiological laboratory 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History. Their result is set forth in 
The American Museum Journal. No 
doubt, they write, every one who has 
dressed his own catch after a success- 
ful fishing-trip has observed how the 
heart of the fish beats for some time 
after it has been removed from the 

body, and has asked himself why 

this activity and how is it controlled? 

Is this rhythmic contraction of the 
heart muscles, continuing day after 
day, year after year, dependent upon 
factors outside of the heart; upon 
stimulations carried to it over nerves 
from.other organs of the body, or is 
it of an automatic nature and de- 
pendent upon conditions and stimu- 
lations from within the organ—a 


incubated chicken. 


BEATS 


function of the very heart cells them- 
selves? The answers have been as 
many and as varied as there have been 
questions. The problem is difficult and 


complicated. That the heart of a cold- 
blooded animal will continue to beat 
after taken from the body has been ob- 
served by almost everyone, but this 
proves nothing: 





A DEAD BEAT 


Single muscle cell from heart of an _ eight-days- 
When a section of the heart tissue 
is planted in the blood plasma and placed in an incu- 
bator, cells like above grow out from it, isolate them- 
selves, and begin to contract rhythmically. 


“That the activity of the heart is regu- 
lated by nerve centers outside of itself is 
undoubtedly true, but this in no way con- 
cerns the cause of the rhythmical con- 
traction. It is well known, however, that 
there are within the organ numerous 
nerve cells which, altho cut off from their 
central office, yet through their natural 
properties might cause the systematic 

beating. 

“The cause may also be sought in 
the nature of the muscle itself, in 
which case it is assumed that the muscle 
cells possess the inherent quality of 
contraction. Many experiments have 
been performed to solve this interest- 
ing problem in a convincing manner. 
Very recently it has been found pos- 
sible to grow heart muscles of a warm- 
blooded animal in an incubator, and 
during this growth a single muscle cell 
has been observed to wander away 
from the mother tissue and by itself 


begin to beat.” 


It would therefore seem that 
the individual isolated cell, having 
grown to a certain size and finding 
the neccessary food, the necessary 
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warmth, the necessary oxygen, or in 
other words the correct environment, 
will begin to beat. That is its business. 
It cannot help it. 

Several cells, again, while growing, 
may attach themselves one to another, 
forming clusters of various appear- 
ances, and these cells after a time be- 
gin to beat, not each one separately 
but all together, the rhythm persisting 
at perhaps one hundred times a min- 
ute for several days. In other cases, 
where several single heart-muscle cells 
are unconnected, they will be seen to 
contract, not all at the same time but 
one independently of the other. These 
interesting observations rather indicate 
that the heart cells have an inherent 
ability to contract and must do so when 


placed in a favorable environment. 
Rhythmic contraction is their function. 


“In the developing embryo, these 
rhythmically contracting cells grow to- 
gether, side by side, end by end, forming 
elongated muscle fibers, which, placed 
layer upon layer, eventually form the con- 
tractile portion of the cone-shaped heart. 
Together with this growth, there develop 
nerve terminals, or ganglia, and nerve 
fibers which connect the four-chambered 
heart with the central nervous system.” 


This is essential, for, altho the heart 
is capable of automatic rhythmic move- 
ment due to the inherent property of 
the muscle cells, as has already been 
explained, it is extremely important 
that this rhythmic contraction should 
properly serve the needs of its pos- 
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sessor. It is necessary that some con- 
trol should be exerted over its activi- 
ties, so that when the beat becomes 
slow it should be accelerated and when 
too rapid it should be controlled. These 
results are obtained by two sets of 
nerve fibers coming from the central 
nervous system. One set carries di- 
minishing or inhibiting stimuli, the 
other augmenting or accelerating stim- 
uli. 


“Dp 


Jecause the rate of the heartbeat 
changes quickly in response to variations 
of internal and external conditions, these 
regulatory nerves are of the greatest 
value, for through their agency the motor 
power of the circulation is quickly ad- 
justed to suit the changing needs of the 
organism and is adapted to changes in 
the external environment.” 


HAS THE GREATEST OF ALL MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEMS BEEN SOLVED? 


NE of the most celebrated as 

well as the most persistent 

of mathematical problems is 

that of determining the mo- 

tion of three bodies which 
attract one another according to the 
law of gravitation. Nearly all the great 
mathematicians since Newton have be- 
stowed upon it their profoundest medi- 
tation. The importance of the problem 
of three bodies, explains Professor 
F. R. Moulton, research associate of 
the Carnegie Institution, is due to the 
circumstance that it is a first step to- 
ward the solution of the riddle of the 
motions of the anembers of the solar 
system under their mutual attractions. 
The sun, the earth and the moon offer 
an example on which enormous labor 
has been bestowed. , The sun, Jupiter 
and Saturn present an example which 
must be treated by different methods. 
Triple stars having comparable masses 
constitute still another case. There are 
obvious reasons why we should be able 
to predict the positions of the members 
of the solar system. The question of 
its stability, however, the manner in 
which the orbits of its members have 
changed in the past and what altera- 
tions they will undergo in the future is 
much more important. The solution of 
the problem of three bodies is a pre- 
requisite for a complete and final dis- 
cussion of the origin of the solar sys- 
tem, its past evolution and its prospects 
for the future. 

It is easy to see in a general way the 
source of some of the difficulty in the 
problem of three bodies. In Professor 
Moulton’s words from Popular Astron- 
omy: 


“Consider the sun, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
neglecting all the other members of the 
solar system. As was first proved by the 
founder of celestial mechanics, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Jupiter would describe an exact 


ellipse about the sun as a focus if it were 
not for Saturn (and the other disturbing 
bodies) ; and, similarly, Saturn would de- 
scribe an ellipse about the sun as a focus 
if it were not for Jupiter. The disturbing 


attraction of Saturn pulls Jupiter some- 
what -from its elliptical orbit, and simi- 
larly Jupiter pulls Saturn from its orbit. 
These disturbing forces vary in a com- 
plicated fashion because the planets move 
around the sun at different distances, at 








ROMEO AND JULIET 
Series of single heart-muscle cells which have 
been observed to grow, beat separately, unite 
with one another, and finally beat in unison. 


different rates and in different planes. 
The effects of the disturbing forces vary 
in a still more complicated fashion be- 
cause they depend not only upon the 
magnitudes of the forces themselves but 
also upon the parts of the orbits which 
the disturbed bodies occupy. 

“In spite of the complexity of this 
problem, it can be solved for such a sys- 
tem as the sun, Jupiter and Saturn. But 
the fact that Saturn has been pulled from 
its undisturbed elliptical orbit makes its 
disturbing effects upon Jupiter different 
from what they would otherwise have 
been. The deviations of Jupiter which 
have been considered result in correspond- 
ing secondary effects upon its own mo- 
tion. Similarly, there are secondary ef- 
fects upon the motion of Saturn due to 
the fact that both it and Jupiter have de- 
parted from their elliptical orbits by the 
primary perturbations. These secondary 
effects on the orbits of both bodies give 
rise to tertiary perturbations upon each. 
The tertiary effects give rise to those of 
the fourth order, and so on in an unend- 
ing series. The deviations increase very 
rapidly in complexity with their order. 
and the fact that they soon becume nu- 
merically less important in such problems 
as present themselves in the solar system 
is the circumstance that has made them 
tractable by the methods that have so far 
been employed.” 


The questions that at once arise are 
whether the problem of three bodies is 
soluble and whether it has been solved. 
In a certain sense, according to Profes- 
sor Moulton, the answer to them both 
is in the affirmative. The answer to 
the second of these questions is in the 
affirmative in quite a new sense because 
of some very remarkable work by Karl 
F. Sundman, of Finland. In a certain 
theoretical sense his results far surpass 
any heretofore secured. - His whole 
discussion is of the very highest order 
of excellence. In fact, it is so high- 
ly regarded by competent European 
pdges that the distinguished editor 
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of the Acta Mathematica, Professor 
Mittag-Lefiler, invited him to republish 
the memoir in details in his great jour- 
nal of pure science, pages enriched by 
the contributions of the very greatest 
among the world’s mathematical minds. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the high qual- 
ity of the work done by Sundman, and 
while granting that the problem of 
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three bodies is in a certain sense solved, 
astronomers will wish to know about 
its practical value. The highly special- 
ized science to which the work of 
Sundman is a contribution makes his 
terms and abstractions unintelligible to 
a layman. Yet as regards the practical 
value of the solution of the problem 
of three values, the report, apparently, 





present, must be un- 


favorable. Sundman’s solution of one 


] ’ » 
at least for the 


of the greatest of all mathematical 
problems gives no properties of motion 
no answer to the question the astron 
omer raises, and there is no hope ot its 
being practically applied. The prob 
lem of three bodies still challenges 
mathematicians. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE EMOTIONS FOR THE BAFFLING 
CHARACTER OF “SYMPTOMS” 


HE emotional states of men and 
women in our age of aban- 
donment to its “highly strung 
nervous system,” to employ 
the current lingo, have brought 
into being a medical theory and a med- 
ical practice which have too often no 
relation with reality. [For example, to 
tell a neurasthenic patient that he has 
a “weak heart,” as is not infrequently 
done, means supplying him with a peg 
on which to hang all his miseries, and 
one which it does not take much to 
convince him is insecurely fixed and 
liable at any moment to “peg out.” It 
may confidently be asserted that, except 
as part of a general debility, there is 
no such thing as a “weak heart.” The 
subjective consciousness of the heart's 
action is, in the large majority of cases, 
no evidence of heart disease, and more 
often than not means nothing worse 
than a disturbed digestion. The weak 
heart is rarely anything but what in 
technical language may be termed some 
form of reflex disturbance in the vaso- 
motor nerve centers, which in turn is 
a reaction from emotional states that 
grow out of the griefs and worries. 

In such terms does the most eminent 
of living English physicians, Doctor 
Guthrie Rankin, confirm the recent 
statement of a specialist in nervous 
diseases that our heightened enjoyment 
of the pleasures of life is purchased by 
increased sensitiveness to its pains. This 
increased sensitiveness is referred to in 
the jargon of the current medical sci- 
ence as “the highly strung nervous 
system,” a form of words most mis- 
leading to Doctor Rankin, whose views 
are set forth in The British Medical 
Journal. Of all the tissues of the 
human body, he admits, none are so 
sensitive to the influence of changing 
conditions as those that go to the 
making of what is called so vaguely 
the nervous system. 


“Hence it is that we are confronted 
with an apparent increase of nerve dis- 
turbances and diseases out of proportion 
to those associated with other organs or 
systems. But, while this is true of dis- 
orders that have earned a title to a name 
because, by ascertainable signs and symp- 
toms, they have acquired an individuality 
by which they can be recognized, the 
same cannot be said of the functional de- 
partures from normal stability. These 


confront us at every turn and are be- 
wildering in the multiplicity of their 
manifestations and often also in the per- 
versity with which they mimic true dis- 
ease dependent upon actual tissue change. 
How far functional disturbance is a har- 
binger of organic mischief is a question 
at present impossible to answer; but in the 
case, for instance, of such a disorder as 
disseminated sclerosis there is reason to 
suspect that an inherited poor quality of 
nervous structure may pass through the 
trials of functional poverty and end in 
the bankruptcy of established disease. 

“The term ‘neurosis’ is now used as 
descriptive of nerve disturbance for 
which no_ corresponding pathological 
changes in the nervous system can be 
found. Many neurotic conditions are 
essentially of central origin, and are con- 
cerned with every variety of subjective 
sensation. They are more common in 
women than in men, and are liable to de- 
clare themselves under the influence of 
grief, excitement, anger, jealousy, and 
other passions by which emotional centers 
are aroused to unwonted and often un- 
controlled activity. The storm soon 
blows itself out, but it leaves behind a 
wreckage of shattered nerves, which with 
each succeeding ebullition find increasing 
difficulty in settling down to a _ well- 
balanced placidity.” 


How many of the headaches, for in- 
stance, with which the physician is 
called upon to deal, are simply mani- 
festations of the after-effects of emo- 
tions like grief or anger, of, to speak 
technically, neurosal manifestations? 
This kind of headache is but the oc- 
cipital discomfort that, coming after an 
unusually arduous day, cries out for 
rest to a weary head against a high- 
backed armchair and creates an earnest 
desire for an early retirement to bed 
because of the knowledge that a night’s 
rest will chase the aching-head condi- 
tion away. With it must be classified 
the piercing distress of the unilateral 
pain that, after some unusual worry or 
excitement, suddenly conveys a feeling 
as of a spike driven into the temple. 
A mere neurosal manifestation, too, an 
after-effect of an emotional state, the 
outcome of a grief, a hatred, a jealousy 
perhaps, is even the ordinary “mi- 
graine.” The responsibility of the emo- 
tions for the baffling character of symp- 
toms is direct if we consider the spine 
as a center of “highly strung” mani- 
festations : 


“The difference is merely one of dis 
tribution, and, putting on one side the 
great group of diseases which result from 
organic change either in the cord itself or 
in the structures of the spinal canal which 
contains it, a whole volume might be 
written on the vagaries of functional dis- 
turbance which group themselves round 
the spine as their seat of origin Che 
essential symptom is pain, referred to one 
or more of the spinal vertebrae, most 
frequently in the lower dorsal or lumbar 
regions, which is always aggravated hy 
movement or pressure. Tenderness, it 
will be remembered, is never a promi- 
nent symptom in cases of myelitis or other 
organic lesions of the spinal cord. This 
backache, like the functional headache, 
has no organic explanation; it comes to 
those who are run down from anxiety or 
overwork, and mostly is associated with a 
hereditary predisposition to nervous dis- 
orders. The complaint is almost to he 
recognized by the dejected appearance, 
shuffling gait, rigid attitude, and deliber- 
ate movements of the patient when he en- 
ters the room. There is a long recital 
of broken health, impaired appetite, dis- 
turbed sleep, and malaise, with, generally 
as a terminal event, “some unimportant 
injury to the back caused either by a casual 
blow, a slight fall, or an accidental twist. 
From that moment the spine becomes 
painful, and when it is examined one or 
two vertebral processes somewhere be- 
low the middle of the column are found 
to be exquisitely tender to touch. There 
is no interference with the competency of 
the sphincters, and there are no distur- 
bances of common sensation. The deep 
reflexes are exaggerated, but none of the 
usual symptoms of organic cord lesion 
are present. The patient is only com- 
fortable in bed, and his persistent sense 
of tiredness almost reconciles him to the 
additional misery of backache because it 
provides an excuse for a temporary with- 
drawal from every attempt at effort.” 

In a man the condition thus indicated 
is often accompanied by a feeling of de- 
cayed faculties or lost powers. It is 
usually vain to assure such a patient 
that the physical organism shows no 
corresponding deterioration. Women 
are even less open to conviction when 
told that little or nothing is the matter 
with them. A slight injury seems to 
them the beginning of consequences of 
the most serious kind, especially if 
there be pain. Women are especially 
prone to the delusion that pain, in pro- 
portion to its acuteness, is a symptom 
of disease by itself, establishing the 
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fact of its gravity. Neuralgia between 
the ribs is, for example, of frequent oc- 
currence in women and is one of 
the problems of functional disturbance 
which no one has yet been able to ex- 
plain. All physicians are familiar with 
it, creating, as it does, in the mind of 
many a sufferer the dread of cancer, 
of heart disease or something equally 
terrible. 


Why do sufferers from symptoms. 


arising as the consequence of emo- 
tional states or passions decline to ac- 
cept the unreality of their diseases? 
The reply, according to Doctor P. A. 
Zaring, who enters into the topic for 
The Pacific Medical Journal, is to be 
found in the human craving for sym- 
pathy. All the symptoms in the classes 
of cases referred to suggest hysteria, 
hysteria ensuing when the desire for 
sympathy felt by the victim of a grief, 
a passion, passes from the normal to 
the morbid. These men and women 
have a morbid desire for sympathy and 
they become hysterical. It is not un- 
derstood that nearly everyone has a 
predisposition to hysteria. When we 
suffer from an affliction, especially 
from something new, strange, inex- 
plicable to us, or pass through an ex- 
perience translating itself into a phys- 
ical after-effect, we are very likely to 
manifest the hysteria to which we are 
all liable, more or less. Anyone, even 
a physician, who has been sick, is apt 
to betray his hysterical alloy by 
evincing a pride in the fact that he 


has had an attack of illness. We should 
be proud of having recovered. In 
reality, we are proud of our illnesses. 
In women there is a glorification of the 
fact of disease itself, in hysteria, or, 
rather, there is a glorification of the 
symptom, due invariably to an emo- 
tional state. The manifestations may 
be grouped conveniently into stages. 
In the first stage, the patient recites a 
long, carefully prepared and tediously 
detailed history of her case, under the 
treatment of a great number of phy- 
sicians. In the second degree of hys- 
teria, the patient is more insistent in 
her demands for sympathy. She will 
simulate, with a kind of instinct which 
seems to be subconscious, whatever 
condition is drawing sympathy to her 
neighbor, no matter how repulsive, 
even epilepsy, or insanity. In the third 
stage the patient has tantrums and con- 
vulsions and “smothering spells’ when 
she can not have her own way. She 
would rather lie on a heap of straw,, in 
the corner of a cabin, with two or 
three physicians bending over her and 
shaking their whiskers very gravely, 
while the family and neighbors wring 
their hands, and cry. 

While many of us are not hysterical, 
we are too often under the influence, 
direct or indirect, of those who are. 
Hence the symptoms of emotional 
origin experienced physically create a 
weakness in the population which is 
well-nigh all-pervading. That is why 
we have so many specialists in medical 





practice to-day. The quantity of spe- 
cialists is the result of the fact that the 
treatment of hysteria is the largest 
single item in the medical practice of 
this country. A plea might be set up 
for the patients of this type on the basis 
of the confusion in the medical thought 
not of this country alone but of the 
world. There is no hard and fast 
line between disease and symptom for 
anyone to cling to. This, as Doctor 
Charles Mercier writes in Science 
Progress, is important: 


“Albuminuria is disease; but it is not a 


disease. Hzmatemesis is disease; but it © 


is not a disease, at least it is not now so 
considered, tho there was a time when not 
only hematemesis, but cough, hematuria, 
albuminuria, vomiting, dropsy, palsy, 
jaundice, syncope, and many other in- 
stances of disease that are now ranked 
as symptoms only, were ranked as dis- 
eases. 

“From this we gather, first, that not 
everything that is disease is a disease; 
second, that there is some difference be- 
tween a symptom and a disedse; and, 
third, that diseases may change into symp- 
toms. Since, however, the things them- 
selves do not change, but a cough remains 
a cough; dropsy, dropsy; and syncope, 
syncope; the same in all material respects 
now that they are symptoms as they were 
when they were diseases, it is certain that 
whatever change has taken place, since it 
is not in the things themselves, must be 
in our way of contemplating them. There 
is no other possible way of accounting 
for the change of diseases into symp- 
toms.” 


HOW THE FIGHTING MAN ACTUALLY FIGHTS IN 
MODERN TRENCH WARFARE 


HEN the irffantry rushes 

to the attack and “cleans 

up the position,” the real 

fighting is on. The in- 

experienced infantryman 
fancies his business to be that of get- 
ting killed bravely and disappearing for 
the good of his country. He brings this 
error with him from civilian life, in 
which he deems the private to be of 
little consequence among so many hun- 
dreds of thousands. He is, instead, the 
hope of his country, he is the fighting 
unit. The coward rarely knows how 
to avoid death, for he is overcome by 
panic and loses his head, both figura- 
tively and literally. The points are 
elaborated by Captain André Laffargue, 
the distinguished French officer, in The 
Infantry Journal. 

A great change, however, comes with 
the order to go into combat. Then the 
infantryman must sometimes be re- 
strained from exposing his life too reck- 
lessly. It is the familiar instance of a 
rush from one extreme into another. 
The infantryman entering the “combat” 
must pursue as far as possible steadily; 


in order to gain all the ground he can 
at one stroke. He holds firm, there- 
fore, beneath the shells and against 
counter attacks in order not to lose a 
foot of the ground he has taken. He 
approaches the enemy up to assaulting 
distance, between one and two hundred 
yards. If one is not already at, assault- 
ing distance, the enemy must be ap- 
proached, whether by day or night. In 
the preliminary stage, and, it may be, 
during the day, the advance is under 
the protection of the artillery. The 
marching has to be brisk. There must 
be no lagging under the fire. This 
marching is done in order, by rushes, 
in line and without firing, as far for- 
ward as possible. When at last the 
enemy’s infantry fire, at short distance, 
becomes lively and accurate, it is no 
longer possible to march exactly in line. 
One runs at top speed and fires to kill 
the foe in advance. 

From this moment there is scarcely 
any more order. Commands can no 
longer be heard in the midst of the din 
and the officers can not always be seen. 
Then it is that the fighting man, rifle in 


hand, instead of believing himself lost 
and remaining motionless, arranges 
with his comrades to advance continu- 
ally, sometimes watching for his chance 
for a long time, running, digging, 
shooting, throwing grenades. Young 
soldiers are always very much im- 
pressed by the shells, especially by the 
big ones. Seasoned soldiers like them 
scarcely any better because the din and 
the blast of violent explosions upset and 
disorder the brain. But the seasoned 
soldier knows that the shell often makes 
more noise than it does harm and that 
after a terrific bombardment everybody 
is by no means destroyed. The big 
shell, which is so appalling, is really 
dangerous only if it falls on the place 
where a man is standing, because all 
the splinters rise into the air. The sol- 
dier therefore lies down flat when the 
shell bursts. Even if he is quite close 
to it, he runs scarcely any risk. He 
does not get up immediately after the 
explosion, if he happens to be from 
two hundred to three hundred yards 
from the place where it bursts, because 
the splinters do not fall until some time 
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after. Against shrapnel, the helmet 
and the new knapsack are pretty ef- 
fective protection from the splinters 
and balls. 

During the combat, in order to es- 
cape the shelling, the fighting man 
advances rapidly, to get beyond the 
shelled area. Some men, completely 
distracted, without the strength to ad- 
vance, lie down with their faces to the 
ground and are crushed where they lie. 
The real fighting man approaches with- 
in a short distance of the enemy. In this 
way, the enemy’s artillery fire ceases 
to reach him, the enemy fearing to 
place shells indiscriminately amongst 
its own men and the foe. Artillery fire, 
when it is violent, throws the ranks into 
confusion and disorder. Each soldier 
has ears only for the roar of the ap- 


proaching shell. He may slow down 
and throw himself into shelters or un- 
der cover. If this is done, the units 
split up, run pell-mell, or stop alto- 
gether. Disorder means massacre. 
Therefore the men march as strictly in 
place as possible and the seasoned 
seize the frightened and keep them in 
the ranks. 

All this time the rifle is being used 
to destroy the enemy from afar in order 
to be able to approach him without 
too much risk: 


“The infantry rush forward in succes- 
sives lines of skirmishers which are called 
waves. Each wave leaves the trench at 
a walk; lines are formed, then double 
time is taken up and a certain number of 
rushes executed, according to the dis- 
tance. In spite of the run, in spite of the 
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bullets, in spite of the men who fall, the 
alinement should be maintained until the 
end. Not one behind, not one ahead but 
all together like a wall. The barbed wire 
must be reached without firing in order 
not to lose time. 

“The first barbed-wire defense is tra- 
versed if it exists, the lines being re- 
formed beyond it. Then the men set off 
again. Sixty yards from the trench the 
charge takes place. In one movement, bay- 
onets are brought to the charge, and the 
men throw themselves upon the enemy. 

“Each man runs straight for the pz~ 
of the trench before him. He watch 
the loop-holes and the parapet. If a heed 
or a rifle shows itself he fires to mak 
them disappear and then jumps upon the 
parapet. By rifle-shots and bayonet thrusts 
he destroys everything in his way; no 
one must be left behind who can shoot 
you in the back, as has often happened.” 


THE PROPOSED TUNNEL BETWEEN FRANCE 


N idea in the minds of some 
neutrals based on_ recent 
newspaper reports to the ef- 
fect that a tunnel between 
France and England is in 

process of secret construction must be 
dismissed. No construction of the kind 
is going on, observes an expert in Lon- 
don Engineering. There are sound- 
ings, surveys and experiments only. 
These have nothing to do with con- 
struction work. What the military ad- 
visers of the government have to make 
perfectly sure of, adds an expert en- 
gineer in the London Telegraph, is 
primarily that, were the tunnel in being, 
it could not be used to facilitate an 
armed invasion. One of the si:nplest 
and most effective devices yet proposed 
for blocking the tunnel is that of flood- 
ing a short length of it near the 
English coast. The latest plans, ac- 
cordingly, provide for a V-shaped dip, 
into the bottom of which water could 
be introduced by electrically operated 
sluices worked, if required, from Lon- 
don as well as by the fort commandants 
at Dover. This would effectually pre- 
vent even a rat from passing. through 
the flooded section. In the event of a 
false alarm having been given, the 
water. could be speedily pumped out, 
but only from the British side—a much 
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better procedure than the original plan 
of blowing up the roof of the tunnel 
and thus admitting sea water almost to 
its entire length. The provision for 
blowing up the tunnel could still re- 
main (as in the cases of the St. Goth- 
ard, Mont Cenis and Simplon tunnels) 
if the flooding mechanism failed. 


“In France, whilst the mouth of the 
tunnel would be four miles inland, it 
would still be under the command of the 
guns of the British fleet. This is a new 
engineering feature of the Channel Tun- 
nel plans. Before the arrival of the sub- 
marine menace the proposal was that 
there should be a viaduct on the face of 
the cliffs overlooking the French side of 
the Channel and leading down to the 
mouth of the tunnel. The idea was that 
it would thus be possible for our ships 
of war to destroy the viaduct carrying 
the railway, and so to prevent an enemy 
from using the tunnel. The advent of 
the submarine rendered necessary a 
change of plans as far as this portion of 
the scheme was concerned, since it made 
it clear that the viaduct could be shelled 
by an enemy submarine in much the same 
way as by our own ships. 

“Another possible submarine peril to 
the tunnel has had to be investigated by 
the engineers, and that relates to the lay- 
ing of mines on the sea bed immediately 
above the tunnel, with a view to securing 
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“PROGRESSION BY INFILTRATION 
Line of skirmishers re-forming on a more advanced firing position by infiltration, following 
single line of approach. : 


its destruction by blowing a-hole down- 
wards into the tunnel, and so admitting 
the waters of the Channel to the whole 
length of the tunnel. Apart, however, 
from the difficulties of operating under 
the water pressure existing at the bottom 
of the Channel, and of finding the exact 
line of the tunnel, it has to be remem- 
bered that the tunnel itself would lie 
buried in about 100 foot of chalk. No 
‘crater’ in land warfare has reached such 
a depth as this, and on the bed of the sea, 
owing to the tremendous water pressure, 
the effect of an explosion would be in- 
finitely less than on land.” 


The engineers of the scheme have 
had to consider the provision of de- 
fenses on the French side against at- 
tacks such as the Germans threatened 
to make on Calais in the early days of 
the war. The configuration of the 
country between Calais and Boulogne, 
where the mouth of the tunnel would 
be situated, is such as to render pos- 
sible an efficient scheme of defense 
against attack in any direction from 
the land side. Practically this stretch 
of country could be converted into a 
self-contained camp or fortress which 
could not be captured by an enemy in- 
vading France without affording time 
to the English to effect the destruction 
or the flooding of the tunnel in ample 
time to protect themselves. The con- 
struction itself presents no engineering 
difficulties and could be completed in 
about six years. The trains would pass 
through in about a half hour. Electric 
power stations on the French side 
would supply current only to a short 
length of the railway towards England, 
thus making it possible for the latter to 
prevent the passing of trains by a sim- 
ple movement of a switch in a power- 
house twenty miles inland and hence 
out of range of the enemy guns from 
the sea. 
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THE CHANGES WROUGHT IN AMERICAN LIFE 
BY HUGO MUNSTERBERG 


EW indeed are the newspaper 
accounts of the career of the 
late Hugo Munsterberg, says a 
writer in The Popular Science 
Monthly, which convey an 
adequate idea of his true relation to 
American life, of the great departure 
he effected from old modes of thought 
and conduct in business, in the law and 
in societv. His work was the applica- 
tion of a psychology which until his 
time was a laboratory specialty to the 
practical needs of the average man in 
all the concerns of his daily life. He 
took psychology out of the laboratory 
into the home and into the office, into 
the workshop and into the street. He 
effected thus a revolution in American 
life of which few among us have much 
idea as yet 
Miinsterberg’s own point of view in 
all this was well set forth by himself 
recently before the members of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society in 
New York, when he mentioned the 
rapid progress of applied psychology 
within the past few years.* A hundred 
laboratories for the study of the mind 
exist in this country to-day. Neverthe- 
less, as Miinsterberg admitted just be- 
fore his death, the work still remains 
too far from the concerns of practical 
life. despite the rapidity of the advance 
made and the vastness of the new fields 
won. He stated: 


“In the first decades the psychological 
laboratory work seemed to remain a most 
impractical research of scholarly theorists. 
Nobody gave any attention to the fact 
that the material which those scholars 
analyzed and investigated, namely the 
human feeling and will, memory and at- 
tention, perception and judgment, sensa- 
tion and emotion, were the material from 
which our daily life with all its human 
interests is built up. You as engineers 
can hardly imagine physicists closeted in 
their laboratories with their knowledge of 
steam-power and electro-dynamics, and 
nobody asking whether that new insight 
might not be made useful for toiling 
mankind. But this was exactly the 
psychological situation up to the thresh- 
old of the twentieth century. In every 
schoolroom and every courtroom, in every 
hospital and in every industrial plant, the 
human factor and the mental energies 
were the most important parts of the 
whole interplay; and yet neither the 
teacher nor the lawyer, neither the physi- 
cian nor the manager, showed any interest 
in the new psychological discoveries.” 


The new era began when the teachers 
of the land recognized the need of a 
fuller grasp of their pupils’ memories, 
attention, intellect and will. The med- 
ical men, on the other hand, for a long 
while looked on with indifference. To- 


* 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ILLUMINATING EN- 
GINEERiNG Society. New York, 1916. 


day the new tendencies can be felt in 
every corner of the field. This country 
seemed to him to be the foremost in 
making psychology “practical.” To-day 
the physician who diagnoses mental ab- 
normalities and diseases can no longer 
afford to ignore the subtle experimental 
methods for tracing the disturbances of 
character and temperament, of intellect 
and of the mind’s elementary functions. 

Later still, even the jurist had to 
listen. “All questions of evidence have 
appeared in a new light,” wrote Min- 
sterberg, “since the psychology of tes- 
timony became a favorite topic of the 
applied psychologist and the motives of 
crime and the effects of punishment 
were at last seen in their psychological 
setting.” Still later converts were the 
leaders of commerce and transportation 
and industry who, even ten years ago. 





HERO OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY 
Hugo Miinsterberg brought the science of 
which he was a champion out of the academic 
realm into the every-day life of men, women and 
children in the home. 


while eager to consult the physical 
and chemical and mechanical engineer, 
would hardly listen to the psychological 
engineer. 


“But when finally the new hour struck, 
the advance toward psychology in the 
economic field was perhaps quicker than 
in any other. To-day the whole country 
resounds with the call for the psycholo- 
gist in the business world. Every week 
sees new organizations for imdustrial or 
commercial psychology. The employers 
call psychological experts into their fac- 
tories and mills and the employees join 
psychological courses. It began with an 
outer problem of the business world, the 
question of the effective advertizement. 
The advertizing industry involves billions, 
and everything depends upon the right 
effect on the attention, memory, suggesti- 
bility and desire of the customer. Only 
the psychologist specializes in the study 
of these mental functions, and as soon as 
he began to experiment on the means of 
propaganda and display, the contact be- 
tween the new science and business was 
established ” 


A still larger field was more recent- 
ly entered Through two well-known 
movements, that towards vocational 
guidance for boys and girls when they 
leave school, and that towards scientific 
management in the factories, the inter- 
est of the community became focussed 
on the need of selecting men and wo- 
men for work with reference to their 
individual fitness, and that means first 
of all with reference to their mental 
traits. Experimental tests were worked 
out to determine quickly the individual 
differences of the minds and to corre- 
late them to the particular needs of an 
individual position. The aim was to 
recognize the special type of attention 
or quickness of reaction or acuity of 
observation or span of memory or habit 
of learning or exactitude of impulse or 
so on before the applicant was appoint- 
ed to any position, even the humblest. 
Miinsterberg made this prophecy re- 
garding the immediate future of his 
specialty : 


“Tt is probable that the experimental 
study of individual fitness will remain the 
central problem of industrial psychology 
At present surely we stand only at the 
foot of the ladder. But there remain 
plenty of other too much neglected ques- 
tions which the psychologist must answer 
when they arise in the workshops, mills 
and factories. How is the technique to 
be learned? Above all, how is the tech- 
nique to be adjusted to the general dis- 
positions of the mind? The organization 
of motor impulses, the rhythm, the uni- 
formity and monotony of work, the fa- 
tigue, the acquisition of habits in work, 
the influence of stimuli—everything sug- 
gests exactly the kind of analysis which 
only the psychological laboratory can fur- 
nish.” 
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SIR OLIVER LODGE’S ALLEGED COMMUNICATIONS 
WITH HIS DEAD SON 


HE “most remarkable book the 
war has produced or is likely 
to produce,” is what The 
Christian Commonwealth calls 
Sir Oliver Lodge's “Ray- 

or, Life and Death” (Doran). 

recent signs that 


mond; 
It is one of many 
Spiritualism is gaining ground in Eng- 
land, and it purports to tell how Sir 
Oliver has been in: spirit communica- 


tion with his son Raymond, who went 
to the front in March, 1915, and was 
killed by a shell six months later. In 
most of the long reviews of the books 
that have appeared in London journals, 
skepticism is mingled with respect for 
the author, yet the writer in London 
Light who says that the tone of these 
reviews is “eloquent of the change that 
has come over the educated opinion of 
the country” in regard to the possibility 
of spirit-communication, is justified. 
We find the London Spectator printing 
respectful articles on “Raymond,” and 
The British Weekly devotes six col- 
umns to a discussion of the revelation. 

It appears that six weeks before the 
death of his son in an attack on Hooge 
Hill, in France, Sir Oliver received 
through Mrs. Piper, the well-known 
American medium, a message purport- 
ing to come from his old friend, F. W. 


H. Myers. The message was as fol- 
lows: “Now, Lodge, while we are not 


here as of old, that is, not quite, we are 
here enough to give and take messages. 
Myers says, you take the part of the 
poet and he will act as Faunus.” There 
was a further message to the effect that 
Mrs. Verrall would understand. Mrs. 
Verrall is an English medium. When 
Sir Oliver received this message he 
was in Scotland. He at once wrote to 
Mrs. Verrall, who identified the quota- 
tion as a reference to a passage. in 
Horace’s “Odes,” where the poet tells 
how he would have been killed by a 
falling tree had not Faunus (the 
guardian of poets) lightened the blow. 
This allegory was later on interpreted 
as referring to Raymond Lodge’s death, 
the sorrow of which might be lightened 
by Myers’s power of establishing com- 
munication between father and son. 
Following upon this prelude come 
lengthy records of sittings with me- 
diums. We hear of Mrs. Osborne 
Leonard, who repeats the supposed 
messages from the spirit-world that 





come through a little Indian gir! called 


“Feda’: and of Mr. Vout Peters, 
whose “‘controls” are known as “Moon- 
stone,” “Redfeather.” “Biddy.” ete. As 


is usual in accounts of spiritualistic 
séances, much of the talk recorded is 
valueless. Feda refers to Raymond as 
“Yaymond,’ and cannot pronounce 
long words. One of her visions of him 


RAYMOND 


The _ soldier-son of Sir Oliver Lodge who 
was killed in France in September, 1915, and 
who now speaks, so his father avers, to his 
mourning family. 


is not unfairly indicated by the follow- 
ing description of a dog of his which, 
it is suggested, accompanied him into 
the world which he now inhabits: 


“He has brought that doggie again, 
nice doggie. A doggie that goes like 
this, and twists about (Feda indicating 
a wriggle). He has got a nice tail, not a 
little stumpy tail, nice tail with nice hair 
on it. He sits up like that sometimes, 
and comes down again, and puts his 
tongue out of his mouth. He’s got a cat, 
too, plenty of animals, he says. He 
hasn’t seen any lions and tigers, but he 
has seen horses, cats, dogs, and birds. 
He says you know this doggie, he has 
nice hair, a little wavy, which sticks up 
all over him, and has twists at the end. 
Now he’s jumping round. He hasn’t got 
a very pointed face, but it isn’t like a little 
pug-dog either; it’s rather a long shape. 
And he has nice ears what flaps, not 
standing up; nice long hairs on them, too. 


\ darkish color he looks, darkish, as near 
as Feda can see him.” 


Sir Oliver forestalls criticism of this 
kind of matter by the argument that, 
in order to establish proofs, trivial 
stances are bound to be selected by 
trivial minds. 

When we turn to the more serious 
part of the evidence, we find a great 
deal of space devoted to an account of 
a photograph. “You have,” Lady Lodge 
is told at one séance, “several portraits 
of this boy. Before he went away you 
got a good portrait of him—two, no, 
three. Two where he is alone, and one 
where he is in a group of other men.” 
In fact, the family had no such grouped 
photograph. Later on, however, such a 
photograph did, indeed, appear, sent to 
the Lodge family by a brother officer 
of Raymond’s. But Feda’s description 
of it was partly correct, partly incor- 
rect. 

These are passages that indicate in- 
timate knowledge of the Lodge house- 
hold. One has to do with a bird known 
as “Mr. Jackson.” Another involves 
the repetition of Raymond’s nicknames. 
Raymond expresses solitude for his 
mother’s health. He gradually con- 
quers the skepticism of his brothers. 
His brother Alec becomes convinced 
that his hand is held by Raymond and 
that he hears Raymond speaking. 

There are passages that ring out dra- 
matically. For instance, Moonstone— 
Peters’s control—stops suddenly and 
says: “This is so important that is go- 
ing to be said now that I want to go 
slowly for you to write clearly every 
word (dictating carefully): ‘Not only 
is the partition so thin that you can 
hear the operators on the other side, 
but a big hole has been made.’” (The 
simile here is the same as that used by 
Sir Oliver in a famous “tunnel-boring” 
passage in “The Survival of Man.”) 
The record of this séance ends with 
the medium jumping from the chair 
and exclaiming loudly—still, of course, 
under “control” — “Good God! how 
father will be able to speak out much 
firmer than he has ever done, because 
it will touch our hearts.” 

As the communications proceed, Ray- 
mond grows happier. In one passage 
he speaks of going to a “gorgeous 
place.” which he describes as “the 
Highest Sphere.” The full account is 
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omitted by Sir Oliver on the ground 
that it may be purely imaginary. But 
some of it is given. Raymond says: 


“I felt exalted, purified, lifted up. I 
was kneeling. I couldn’t stand up. I 
wanted to kneel. Mother, I thrilled from 
head to foot. He didn’t come near me, 
and I didn’t feel I wanted to go near him. 
Didn’t feel I,ought. The Voice was like 
a bell. I can’t tell you what he was drest 
or robed in. All seemed a mixture of 
shining colors.” 


Sir Oliver’s own deduction from the 
mysteries he relates is given in part as 
follows: 


“Nor let us imagine that existence 
hereafter, removed from these atoms of 
matter which now both confuse and mani- 
fest it, will be something so wholly re- 
mote and different as to be unimaginable; 
but let us learn by the testimony of ex- 
perience—either our own or that of 
others—that those who have been, still 
are; that they care for us and help 
us; that they, too, are progressing and 
learning and working and hoping; that 
there are grades of existence, stretching 
upward and upward to all eternity; and 
that God Himself, through his agents and 
messengers, is continually striving and 
working and planning, so as to bring this 
creation of his through its preparatory 
labor and pain, and tead it on to an ex- 
istence higher and better than anything 
we have ever known.” 


On all of which The Christian Com- 


monwealth comments: “One’s first im- 
pressions of the book can only be ex- 
pressed in this antithesis: it is either 
a simple, straightforward record of 
events that have actually occurred, or 
it is the story of a great scientist’s 
credulity and_ self-deception.” The 
same paper says further: “In any case, 
the book is a quite wonderful literary 


achievement, more impressive than any 
formal biography, more intensely mov- 
ing than any tribute of sorrowing affec- 
tion in verse or prose.” 

A writer in The Spectator compares 
Sir Oliver’s difficulties in communi- 
cating with his son to the kind that 
might arise in connection with efforts 
to use any new medium of communica- 
tion. A young man, let us say, is 
traveling in South America. He ar- 
rives at the capital of Bolivia. Here 
he finds that an American inventor has 
just perfected a new system of long- 
distance wireless telephony which 
cannot be worked except through the 
inventor’s two experts at La Paz and 
in London. In order, that is, to get a 
message through, the would-be tele- 
phoner must stand by the wireless ex- 
pert and give it to him, and he in turn 
must give it to the wireless expert in 
London. The wireless expert in Lon- 
don must then pass it on to the father, 
who has been brought to the office to 
hear the message. But the father is 
suspicious of imposture. He is not 
sure that he is actually hearing from 
his own son. He wants conclusive 
testimony in regard to the identity of 
his son. And then the trouble of this 
system of communication begins. The 
writer in The Spectator says: 


“The system of communication de- 
scribed is not analogous in every par- 
ticular to that which took place in the 
case of the communications between Ray- 
mond Lodge and his father and mother 
and his brothers and sisters described in 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s book ‘Raymond; or, 
Life and Death,’ but it is sufficiently like 
to be of service to the investigator. As 
a rule there was a ‘sensitive’ who went 
into something in the nature of a trance, 
and an alleged spirit control, or, as I 
should say, operator on the other side, 





who purported to put Raymond Lodge’s 
messages through, sometimes in the oratio 
obliqua, ‘He says that, etc.,’ but constantly 
broken in upon by verbatim reports, ‘I do 
wish, Father, etc.,’ this being again inter- 
rupted by sotto voce explanatory com- 
ments by the spirit medium—i. e., the me- 
dium at the son’s end—and by interlarded 
scraps of dialog between certain spirit 
interlocutors. Finally, there were raids 
on the conversations by other alleged 
communicators on the other side. To 
people who have never studied the mat- 
ter in detail this muddle may seem to 
lead to nothing but a hopeless fog. Yet 
curiously out of this very muddle come 
in many cases some of the most impressive 
indications that we are dealing with real- 
ities and not folly or fraud.” 


Alfred W. Pollard, who reviews the 
book in the leading Anglican paper, 
The Guardian, and who describes him- 
self as a father bereaved like Sir Oli- 
ver, finds the revelation “full of possi- 
bilities of harm.” 

The London Outlook speaks of Sir 
Oliver’s book as “most bewildering,” 
and, in some respects, “sadly distress- 
ing,” while paying tribute to its sin- 
cerity and devotion. The same paper 
goes on to comment: 


“The world of visions is all around us, 
and never closer than to-day. But it is 
desperately true that to tamper with hid- 
den things is to hand oneself over into 
perilous company; and that where the 
heart is too eager to believe, judgment 
and authority are very easily swept away. 
As we turn over the pages of this record 
once more, the voice of ‘Feda’ rings in 
our ears like the babble of some shallow 
brook, wasting itself among the stones. 
But the deep waters lie beyond, silent, 
wide, and overhung with mist. The wise 
man will wait for their secret to be re- 
vealed, until the true Daystar shall arise 
in our hearts.” 


CHRISTIANITY’S CHANCES OF SURVIVAL AFTER THE WAR 
AS THEY APPEAR TO RATIONALISTS 


ILL orthodox Christianity 
survive the war? Is it 
reasonable to assume that 
the traditional belief in 
Providence governing the 
universe can endure in the light of the 
great world war? These are the ques- 
tions discussed in the Rationalist An- 
nual for 1917, a volume written and 
published by a group of scholarly Free- 
thinkers in London. Among the con- 
tributors to the symposium this year 
are Sir Ray Lankester, Sir H. H. 
Johnston, Prof. J. B. Bury, Leonard 
Huxley, J. A. Hobson, and Arnold Ben- 
nett, and the most surprising feature in 
connection with the discussion is that 
it ends on a positive rather than a 
negative note. 
Mr. Bennett, indeed, takes the icono- 
clastic gesture when he says: “The war 


has finally demonstrated the authentic- 
ity of an event which in importance 
far transcends the war itself—namely, 
the fall of the Christian religion.” And 
Charles T. Gorham writes, similarly: 


“Never have the souls of men been 
more sorely tried than at present. Across 
Europe rolls the roar of guns, peaceful 
villages burst into flame, ships of death 
sail the midnight sky and rain murder on 
the innocent, at every moment brave men 
are slain. Under the weight of over- 
whelming calamity the world staggers and 
groans. Was this all designed before 
the foundations of the earth were fixed? 
How, then, can any one worship the de- 
signer? Is it a by-product, an undesigned 
and unexpected result of creative power? 
How, then, can Omnipotence exist? Does 
not the state of Europe make the belief 
in God a superstition? 

“In the shadow of the immense disaster 


the figure of the Loving Father recedes 
into dim and formless outlines. Trust in 
His care grows faint and feeble. Human 
tears blur the-vision of eternal bliss, as 
human love has quenched the fires of hell. 
It is true that many, in despair of human 


effort, will fix their hopes the more in- 


tently on objects that seem to bring balm 
to their wounded souls. But’. where 
thought stings into activity, where obsti- 
nate questionings are not crushed or 
evaded, the claims of reality cannot be 
ignored.” 


An entirely different note, however, 
is sounded by two contributors to the 
symposium, Sir Ray Lankester and Sir 
H. H. Johnston, men of scientific mind 
and profound scholarship. The former 
draws a distinction between Chris- 
tianity as “a system of morality” and 
as “a fantastic mythology,” and states 
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his conviction that Christian morals are 
being strengthened by the present war: 


“In my opinion, the Christian religion 
—which, we must remember, is a complex 
of many different teachings—is being 
enormously strengthened in its noblest 
features by this war. Every man, woman 
and child in this country and that of our 
allies who loved it before, and many who 
were previously indifferent to it, will love 
it with fervor because, in fact, its teach- 
ing comprizes—indeed, has disseminated 
throughout the civilized world—the great 
principles for which we are fighting at 
this moment against Germany: namely, 
those involved in the desire of peace and 
good-will among men, love of honesty and 
justice, pity and compassion for the suf- 
fering and oppressed, and the watchwords 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 

“Those who nourish hostility to Chris- 
tianity do so because they overlook the 
fact that under this name are blended 
and confusedly indicated two totally sep- 
arate things. The first, on the one hand, 
is a system of morality which in its es- 


WHO IS THE RICH MAN? 


sential teaching is to-day approved by the 
united conscience of civilized man. It is 
the outcome of long ages of human 
thought and experience. The second, on 
the other hand, is a fantastic mythology, 
which was based upon Jewish tradition, 
curiously interwoven with non-Jewish 
polytheism, and with a poetic develop- 
ment of the widely-spread fables of a 
divine incarnation and the immolation of 
the .god-holding victim. .. . 

“I venture to maintain that the out- 
come of the war will be a strengthening 
of the hold on men’s minds, not of Chris- 
tian mythology, or ritual, nor of ecclesias- 
tical domination and obscurantism, but of 
the essential precept of Christian morality, 
‘Love one another.’” 


Sir H. H. Johnston is equally con- 
vinced that Christianity upholds, on its 
ethical side, principles that are so nec- 
essary to human welfare that they are 
bound to endure: 


“It has seemed to me, peering into the 
enigma of existence, that the gospel of 
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Pity, the installation of Loving-Kindness, 
as a cardinal axiom, the attempt to save 
failures, the finding of a nich even for 
the unsuccessful, were principles never so 
well expressed as in the teaching of 
Christ in Palestine nearly 1,900 years ago. 
And that we justly commence our present 
era from the approximate date of the 
birth of that remarkable personality, since 
Christianity in its essence may be the be- 
ginning of the cosmic force of far-reach- 
ing application, even tho for many centu- 
ries its light was hid under a bushel of 
stupid myths and foolish practices. 

“I hope that the religion of the future 
will devote itself wholly to the Service of 
Man. It can do so without departing 
from the Christian ideal and Christian 
ethics. It need only drop all tha: is silly 
and disputable, and ‘mattering not neither 
here nor there,’ of Christian theology—a 
theology virtually absent from the direct 
teaching of Christ—and all of Judaistic 
literature or prescriptions not made im- 
mortal in their application by unassaila- 
ble truth and by the confirmation of 
science.” 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S DEFINITION OF 


CCORDING to Arnold Bennett, 
the novelist, that man may 
be said to be rich who has 
the means to get whatever 
he wants, and who does get 

it. “The nuisance for the man who 
has acquired great financial resources,” 
he writes, “is that he doesn’t know what 
he wants.” He may think that he 
wants large estates; he separates him- 
self from the world by gates, doors, 
miles of drive, lodge-keepers, menials 
and secretaries. Or he may think that 
he wants a two-thousand-ton yacht; 
he crosses the Atlantic privately, tho 
less quickly, less comfortably and even 
less privately than on a great liner. 
Or he may keep a private orchestra, 
instead of being seen at concerts. “All 
which, tho magnificent,’ Mr. Bennett 
comments, “is anti-social and silly, and 
is secretly felt to be so by the rich man 
when he happens to wake up in the 
middle of the night and can’t go to 
sleep again.” 

Or, again, he acquires works of art. 
This is good, if he wants works of art. 
As a rule he doesn’t—he just wants to 
demonstrate that he is a rich man. 

Or he founds a university, and, hav- 
ing put his money in the charge of a 
board of trustees, he ceases, by the 
amount of the gift, to be a rich man. 

Or he goes in for propaganda and 
finds that propaganda is of two sorts— 
honest and dishonest. The honest kind, 
after all, is not expensive. To con- 
vince another individual that your view 
is right requires chiefly a fair case, a 
sound argument and some wit. 

Or, finally, he seeks power. “Well,” 
Mr. Bennett observes, “he will soon 


TRUE RICHES 


discover that the secret of power is not 
money but personality. And if he has 
not personality, he may buy power but 
he will never really use it—somebody 
else will be using it for him.” 

In short, “the man with great finan- 
cial resources will always be baiked in 
the employment of them, the reason be- 
ing that, in the present structure of 
society, he cannot genuinely want as 
much as he has the means to buy.” The 
argument proceeds (in the Woman’s 
Home Companion) : 


“Or, if he genuinely does want so much, 
his conscience and the conscience of man- 
kind will not allow him to keep it in 
mental peace. The things that people 
genuinely want are not, in the millionaire 
sense, dear. Hence the man with great 
financial resources cannot have full re- 
course to those resources. There must 
always be a large ineffective margin. 
Hence his great financial resources do 
not effectively make him a rich man.” 


Mr. Bennett proceeds to elaborate 
his attitude toward riches by telling the 
following story: 


“In my adventures through existence, 
I met, not long since, a man who had a 
good conscience, a good wife, a moderate 
fortune, a very fine taste in the arts and 
some skill in one art. A fellow, it seemed, 
entirely after my own mind and one who, 
surely, should be reasonably content. 

“But in the process of conversation it 
appeared that in his opinion the world, 
including himself, had gone wrong. He 
saw weakness and vanity in most human 
creatures, and little else in them. And 
in himself he saw slow degeneration. 
He held no hope of improvement. He 
said he was condemned to futility. And 
after a while he let slip the dreadful 


word ‘neurasthenia. He knew that he 
was neurasthenic, and he was. I told 
him that neurasthenia was susceptible to 
treatment, but he shook his head; he 
would not admit it; he would never ad- 
mit it. His profoundest conviction was 
that, with all his exterior advantages, he 
was done for in a declining world. We 
talked much, and he talked admirably, 
about the arts, and then he departed, 
carrying his tragic woe and futility to 
somebody else. 

“I sympathized deeply with his wife, 
whom I did not know. But certainly 
I sympathized still more deeply with 
him. 

“T could not help thinking how ‘poor’ 
he was;,and by comparison how ‘rich’ 
I was in the possession of a rather com- 
mon quality that he had lost. He be- 
lieved neither in himself nor in the world. 
I believed in myself and in the world. I 
never questioned my belief. It never oc- 
curred to me to ask: ‘What’s the use?’ 
My belief had been, so far, unshaken, 
and promised to remain so. 

“And I saw suddenly that such belief— 
in one’s self, in the general decency of 
the world, in the usefulness of one’s 
activities in the world—otherwise a sane, 
right attitude toward all phenomena, and 
harmonious with all phenomena—I saw 
that this was the very basis of riches, and 
that without it nobody could by any 
chance be called rich, but should, indeed, 
be called poor. 

“Of course my acquaintance was men- 
tally sick, and his malady was fully de- 
veloped. 

“He was exceptional. Nevertheless, we 
all of us have in us the microbes of his 
malady or a similar malady, and he who 
wants to be rich has got to maintain his 
mental apparatus in such a state that 
those microbes never have the oppor- 
tunity to prosper.” 
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THE QUICKENING OF RELIGIOUS FEELING AMONG ENGLISH 


WRITERS 


“ 
NE of the by-products of the 
war in England has_ been 
a notable increase in the 
amount of writing devoted 
to religious subjects; and the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Jowett, when asked by 
a New York Times interviewer to give 
his impressions of a recent visit to 
England, laid special stress on this fact. 
Dr. Jowett confessed that the war is 
having a depressing effect on religious 
institutions in England. Church mem- 
bership las declined, and attendance at 
church services and at prayer meetings 
is poor. But he felt encouraged, he 
said, when he looked outside of the 
church establishments at the national 
life as a whole. There was a wonder- 
ful spirit of solidarity and of unselfish- 
ness, and millions of young men are 
ready to lay down their lives for their 
country. He continued: 


“It is not altogether without suggestion 
that men and women are resorting to 
Spiritualism in their groping after assur- 
ance. Sir Oliver Lodge has lost his boy 
Raymond in battle and he has given that 
boy’s name as the title to his latest book, 
two-thirds of which are given up to the 
messages that the living father says he 
has received from his dead son. And he 


declares himself as sure of those mes- 
sages as he is of any fact of science. 
And Conan Doyle has declared his faith 
in communications between the living and 
the dead.” 
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AS A RESULT OF THE WAR 


Dr. Jowett went on‘ to name other 
English writers who, he felt, were 
making real contributions to the litera- 
ture of religion in its largest sense: 


“Some of the loftiest articles I pave 
read during the war have been in the 
leader columns of the secular press. I 
mean lofty in the sense of being highly 
spiritual. Articles of the Times, the Daily 
Press, the Daily Chronicle, the Man- 
chester Guardian, and the Glasgow Herald 
have been suffuzed with spirituality. 

“And besides, there is also a strangely 
new note in writers who have vast audi- 
ences of readers and whose words are 
read with the regard which is paid to 
talent and genius and conspicuous endow- 
ment. Horatio Bottomley, editor of John 
Bull, for illustration. There is a paper 
of enormous circulation of not the most 
reputable kind. It once publicly charged 
me with holding shares in saloons at the 
very time I was parading as a temperance 
advocate. Of course there was not a 
vestige of truth in it, but it indicated the 
character of the paper. But now, during 
this war, Horatio Bottomley has found 
his soul. It would be ruer to say he has 
found his God and he is writing articles 
of an extraordinary character in, which 
there is something of the color and glow 
of religion. 

“Herbert G. Wells has not had much 
to do with religion, but what does he 
write now? Let me quote a little: ‘Re- 
ligion is the first thing and the last thing, 
and until a man has found God and beens 
found by God, he begins at no beginning, 








TESTING THE HONESTY OF PEOPLE BY SENDING 


he works to no end. He may have his 
friendships, his partial loyalties, his scraps 
of honor. But all these things fall into 
place, and life falls into place only with 
God. Only with God. God who fights 
through men against blind force and night 
and non-existence—who is the end, who 
is the meaning.’ 

“And who would have imagined that 
the calm and radiant presence of the 
Lord would have been seen in the pages 
of Bernard Shaw? Amid all the bitter 
irony and satire of Shaw’s thought and 
spirit, amid all his irreverence, the strange 
and pathetic figure of the Savior has 
recently appeared for a moment. ‘I am 
ready to admit,’ says Mr. Shaw, ‘I am 
ready to admit that, after contemplating 
the world of human nature for nearly 
sixty years, | see no way out of the 
world’s misery but the way which would 
have been found by Christ’s will if He 
had undertaken the work of a modern, 
practical statesman.’ ”’ 


To these and other signs Dr. Jowett 
points as evidence that the Christian 
faith is being questioned and tested in 
the crucible of a fierce and tremendous 
experience. The end is not yet. “I 
believe—with all my heart I believe” — 
he says, “that the message of the 
Church of God will emerge from the 
furnace purified and refined as by fire, 
and with a reality and authority which 
will more than ever command the 
reverent attention and homage of the 
world.” 


THEM DOLLAR BILLS 


HE old question, Is honesty 
the best poligy? has received 
a new answer in two articles 
lately contributed by Cleve- 
land Moffett to McClure’s. 
Mr. Moffett believes in the common 
run of humanity. He is convinced that 
most people would rather do right than 
do wrong, and in pursuit of concrete 
evidence in support of this conviction 
he initiated a somewhat unique experi- 


ment. He sent to a hundred different 
names a hundred letters, each ad- 
dressed (inside the envelope) to a 


fictitious company; each containing a 
dollar bill; and each carrying clearly 
the name and address of the sender. 
He wanted to see how many of those 
who received letters would endeavor 
to return the money and rectify an evi- 
dent mistake. He wanted to find out 
how ‘many people really believe that 
honesty is the best policy. 

The persons to whom letters were 


sent were divided into two groups, 
fifty women and fifty men. The wo- 
men were divided into ten smaller 


groups as follows: 





Group 1. Five wives of prosperous citi- 
zens 

Five actresses. 

live stenographers. 

Five trained nurses. 

Five teachers. 

Five successful business women. 

Five miscellaneous women. 

Five working girls. 

. Five doctors. 

. Five lawyers. 


SO ON AMAW ND 


The men _ were 
groups as follows: 


divided into ten 


Group 1. Five successful business men. 
“ 2. Five lawyers. 
“ 3 Five rich men. 
“ 4 Five saloon-keepers. 
“" 5. Five plumbers. 
“6. Five New York aldermen. 
“7. Five newspaper men. 
“ 8. Five actors. 
“ -g. Five doctors. 
“ 10. Five New York policemen. 


The results of the experiment are 
thus reported: 


“Taking the fifty women by groups we 
find that, of the five wives of prosperous 


citizens, three sent back the dollar. 


Of 
the five actresses, three sent it back. Of 
the five stenographers, three sent it back. 
Of the five trained nurses, three sent it 
back. Of the five teachers, four sent it 


back. Of the five successful business 
women, five sent it back. Of the five 
miscellaneous women, three sent it back. 
Of the five working girls, three sent it 
back. Of the five doctors, three sent it 
back. Of the five lawyers, three sent it 
back. . 

“Summing up the female test it ap- 
pears that of the fifty women thirty-three 
were honest and returned the money, 
whereas seventeen did not return it. 

“Taking the fifty men by groups we 
find that of the five successful business 
men, three returned the dollar. Of the 
five rich men, four returned it. Of the 
five lawyers, four returned it. Of the 
five saloon-keepers, one returned. it. Of 
the five plumbers, three returned it. Of 
the five New York aldermen, three re- 
turned it. Of the five newspaper men, 
four returned it. Of the five actors, four 
returned it. Of the five doctors, two re- 
turned it. Of the five New York police- 
men three returned it. 

“Summing up the male test we see that 
of the fifty men thirty-one were honest 
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and returned the money, whereas nine- 
teen did not return it.” 

In view of the fact that the persons 
tested were required to take not merely 





a passive but an active role in address- 
ing and stamping a new envélope and 
returning the money, Mr. Moffett is 
well pleased with the showing. “The 
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old morality,” he says, “is sound. Each 
generation discovers and _ rediscovers 
that, bevend a!l cuestioning, honesty ts 


the best policy es 






ANCIENT HINDU SCRIPTURES 


HOSE who see in Sir Rabin- 

dranath Tagore a great mod- 

ern prophet and a continuer 

of the ancient traditions of 

India are likely to be startled 
by the perusal of an article on Tagore 
lately contributed to the New York Na- 
tion by Paul Elmer More. Mr. More 
has been called our most philosophical, 
if not our very best all-round, critic. 
He is intimately acquainted with the 
ancient Hindu Scriptures. And he 
says: “Whatever Tagore may be, and 
whencesoever he draws his inspiration, 
he is in essence everything that ancient 
India, philosophically and _ religiously, 
was not.” Mr. More goes on to ex- 
plain that he does not mean that one 
cannot find echoes of the older poets in 
the imagery and language of Tagore, 
or that superficially there may not be 
resemblances in their way and his way 
of representing nature and the life of 
men. It may even be possible, he con- 
cedes, to point out isolated parallels of 
a more substantial sort. But “at heart, 
in its inner meaning, the world of Ta- 
gore is as far from that of his ancestors 
as if he had been born under the sky of 
contemporary France or England. His 
very imitations of that remote past are 
a sly betrayal of its spirit.” 

Mr. More amplifies these statements 
by placing several of Tagore’s more 
characteristic prose-poems alongside of 
a few extracts from the older litera- 
ture. Here are the quotations from 
Tagore: 


FRUIT-GATHERING, LXXI. 

© the waves, the sky-devouring waves, 
glistening with light, dancing with 
life, the waves of eddying joy, rush- 
ing for ever. 

The stars rock upon them, thoughts of 
every tint are cast up out of the deep 
and scattered on the beach of life. 

Tirth and death rise and fall with their 
rhythm, and the sea-gull of my heart 
spreads its wings crying in delight. 

GITANJALI, LXXIII. 
Deliverance is not for me in renunciation. 
I feel the embrace of freedom in a 
thousand bonds of delight. 

Thou ever pourest for me the fresh 
draught of thy wine of various colors 
and fragrance, filling this earthen 
vessel to the brim. 

My world will light its hundred differ- 
ent lamps with thy flame and place 
them before the altar of thy temple. 

No, I will never shut the doors of my 
senses. The delights of sight and 
hearing and touch will bear thy de- 
light. 


Yes, all my illusions will burn into il- 
lumination of joy, and all my desires 
ripen into fruits of love. 

GITANJALI, XLIV. 

This is my delight, thus to wait and watch 
at the wayside where shadow chases 
light and the rain comes in the wake 
of the summer. 

Messengers, with tidings from unknown 
skies, greet me and speed along the 
way. My heart is glad within, and 
the breath of the passing breeze is 
sweet. 

From dawn till dusk I sit here before 
my door, and I know that of a sud- 
den the happy moment will arrive 
when I shall see. 

In the meanwhile I smile and I sing all 
alone. In the meanwhile the air is 
filling with the perfume of promise. 
FRUIT-GATHERING, LXXXV. 

My Master has bid me while I stand at 
the roadside, to sing the song of De- 
feat, for that is the bride whom He 
woos in secret. ... 

She is silent with her eyes downcast; 
she has left her home behind her, 
from her home has come that wailing 
in the wind. 

But the stars are singing the love-song 
of the eternal to a face sweet with 
shame and suffering. 


GITANJALI, XT. 

Leave this chanting and Singing and tell- 
ing of beads! Whom dost thou wor- 
ship in this lonely dark corner of a 
temple with doors all shut? Open 
thine eyes and see thy God is not 
before thee! 

He is there where the tiller is tilling 
the hard ground and where the path- 
maker is breaking stones. He is with 
them in sun and in shower, and his 
garment is covered with dust. Put 
off thy holy mant'e and even like him 
come down on the dusty soil! .. . 


It might be possible to quote prose- 
poems of Tagore, Mr. More asserts, 
which would strike the reader as more 
vivid than these in their imagery; but 
none, he thinks, would express more 
finely what the adepts would call the 
“mission” of Tagore, or would add 
anything essential to the round of 
ideas in these five selections. Now, 
how do these ideas stand when tested 
by the ancient thought of India? In 
answering the question, Mr. More 
turns to the Bhagavadgita. The theme 
of that poem is the exhortation of the 
god Krishna to a prince who suddenly, 
in the presence of two armies drawn 
up for battle, is filled with dismay at 
the thought of the carnage to ensue and 
with dejection over the tangled prob- 


lem of human duty. The drift of the 
god's admonition can be gathered from 
these scattered couplets: 


Thou art grieved for those that need no 
grief, yet speakest thou words of 
wisdom ; 

They that know grieved not for the dead 
or the living. 


He who reckoneth it the slayer, 
And he who deemeth it the slain. 
They both distinguish ill; 

This slayeth not, and it is not slain 


As a man putteth off his outworn gar- 
ments, 

And taketh other new ones, 

So the Indweller putteth off these ou‘ 
worn bodies, 

And entereth into other new ones. 


Moreover regarding thy native right thou 
oughtest not to waver, 

Since for one born a warrior there is no 
better thing than a righteous battle. 


Accounting equal pleasure and pain, gain 
and loss, victory and defeat, 

Gird up thyself for the battle. So thou 
shalt not incur guilt. 


Thy service is in the work only, but in 
the fruits thereof never; 

3e not impe'led by the reward of works, 
neither ke attached to do no work. 


If a man ponder things of the senses, 
attachment ariseth unto these; 

And from attachment is born desire, and 
from desire springeth contenticn. 


Whosoever restraineth outwardly his 
members, 

Yet continueth within his heart to medi 
tate 

The things of the senses as one self- 
deluded, 

He is called hypocrite. 


To complete the comparison, Mr. 
More adds, from the ancient Hindu 
Scripture, these little epigrammatic 
poems the thought of which he has 
tried to transfer to English verse: 


Rather, this World forever as a wheel 
Itself revolveth: sure, no guilty hand 
Propelled it, nor shall any bid it stand, 

Nor any wit a primal cause reveal. 


And thou, my Soul, the same unlaureled 
race 
Art dragging on through weary change 
of form; 
Nay, if to-day thou murmur in the 
storm, 
Blame yesterday and choose to-morrow’s 
place. 
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Like as a dancing-girl to sound of lyres 
Delights the king and wakens sweet de- 


sires 
For one brief hour, and having shown 
her art 
With lingering bow behind the scene re- 
tires: 


So o’er the Soul alluring Nature vaunts 
Her lyric spell, and all her beauty flounts ; 
And she, too, in her time withdrawing 
leaves 
The Watcher to his peace—'tis all she 
wants. 


The seer enlightened lays apart 
Follies that dizzy the child heart, 
And upward turns his steps to climb 
The tevraced heights of Wisdom. There 
sublime 


He stands, and unperturbed looks down 
Upon the far-off swarming town, 
Sees the bent farmers till the soil 
Like burrowing ants, and wonders at 
their toil. 


If read carefully, these quotations, 
Mr. More contends, tell more of the 
absolute contrast between the old and 
the new than he could say in columns 
of comment. 


“In place of Tagore’s delight in the 
waves of change, the alternations of birth 
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and death, there was in the heart of the 
ancient Hindu a yearning to escape into 
a region of unchanging peace. In place 
of the dreaming dissolution into Nature 
and of waiting for her ‘perfume of 
promise,’ there was a distrust of the 
world’s visible beauty as of a snare for 
the soul. In place of surrender to the 
lulling charm of illusion there was a 
temper of austere renunciation. In place 
of the humanitarian religion of sympathy, 
which is at bottom nothing more than the 
pis aller of a soul that has sought for 
spiritual things and failed to find them 
through inability to climb the heights, 
there was the ambition of the seer to 
transcend the world. And, above all, in 
place of this effeminate feeling of defeat, 
this pacifistic waiting by the roadside and 
puddling in sentiment, there was a manly 
call to battle in the everlasting fight of 
life, and a command to perform the du- 
ties laid upon us by the law of being, as 
duties and with no thought of reward. 
Even those seers who, as belonging to 
another caste, were not called to battle 
but to mystic contemplation, made their 
life of solitary retirement a strenuous, 
sometimes a fierce, discipline of the will.” 


No, Mr. More concludes; “Tagore is 
nice and he is pretty, but he has-no 
more relation, in essential matters, to 
the great and grave faith of old than 
has M. Maeterlinck or Fiona Macleod 








or Mr. W. B. Yeats or any other of the 
nice and pretty writers who have been 
filling our Western world with a sac- 
charine imitation of mysticism.” There 
is, in fact, considerable significance for 
Mr. More in the fact that Tagore’s first 
volume was introduced by Mr. Yeats. 
“Mr. Tagore,” to cite his Celtic spon- 
sor, “has as little thought of sin as 
a child playing with a top. His poems 
have stirred my blood as nothing has 
for years.” Tagore is precious because 
he “has been content to discover the 
soul and surrender himself to its spon- 
taneity.” But the commendations of 
Mr. Yeats, we are told, were scarcely 
needed to point to the real affinity ot 
these bubbles from the Orient. “They 
are, in fact, no more than a part of the 
belated and, since the war, generally 
reprobated wave of neo-Romanticism 
which has been seeking for inspiration 
in the spontaneity of vague yearnings, 
for truth in the glamor of illusions, for 
strength in the repudiation of disci- 
pline, for the dust of victory in the per- 
fume of promise, for duty in a costless 
sympathy, for religious charity in a 


‘denial of man’s responsibility, for spir- 


ituality in pretended innocence, for 
God in the self-indulgence of senti- 
ment.” 








MATERIALISM AS THE CAUSE OF THE BREAKDOWN OF 
SOCIALIST PRINCIPLES IN EUROPE 


HEN expelled from the 

Socialist Party in New 

York a few weeks ago, 

Bouck White, an extreme 

revolutionary, declared: 
“There is no idealism any longer in the 
Socialist movement.” His remark finds 
noteworthy amplification in two articles 
that have lately appeared—one by Prof. 
George D. Herron in the New York 
Call, the other by Gustavus Myers in 
the New York Nation. 

Mr. Myers takes as the text of his 
article the case of Dr. Karl Liebknecht, 
who is serving a prison sentence of 
four years and one month for avowing 
principles which, until the outbreak of 
the war, were shared, at least theo- 
retically, by practically all Socialists. 
How is it, asks Mr. Myers, that the 
Socialist movement in ‘Germany, which 
started as an “emancipatory party” to 
liberate the working class, has repu- 
diated Liebknecht and become the chief 
mainstay of a war in which many mil- 
lions have already been slaughtered, 
hundreds of thousands massacred and 
starved, and in which still other hun- 
dreds of thousands are being enslaved 
by barbaric methods the like of which 
have not been practised for several 
thousand years? He replies: 


“The concepts and interpretations of 
Socialists were rigidly established at a 


time when materialistic premises were the 
fashion with scientists, philosophers, and 
economists. But in the last few decades, 
as investigation has proceeded and dis- 
coveries of hitherto unknown phenomena 
have taken place, the concepts of man 
and matter held by scientists have under- 
gone a striking transformation. But most 
Socialists, notwithstanding these great 
changes in the world of science and in 
other domains of thought, still cling with 
the tenacity of orthodox zealots to the 
sweeping materialist interpretations pop- 
ular forty and fifty years ago. Had So- 
cialists devoted careful study to modern 
science and its widening horizon of mean- 
ings, their conceptions and theories would 
be radically different in a number of im- 
portant respects. Instead of concentrating 
upon man as a purely physical creature, 
whose every aspiration, act, and motion 
is (according to their ultra-materialistic 
theory) determined by the needs of the 
stomach, they might have come to see 
that, altho visibly physical, he is even 
more an intellectual and spiritual being. 
With the acceptance of a virtually ex- 
clusive notion of man as a materialistic 
automaton, it could hardly be expected 
that either solid conviction or moral fiber 
would develop. 

“Where masses of people are taught in 
practice to exalt their bodily welfare as 
the one supreme aim of existence, natu- 
rally mind and spirit deteriorkte. In a 
crisis this process of doctrine culminates 
into the one idea of conserving life and 
safety. It is then that the effects of the 


corroding corruption show. The devotees 
of this doctrine, always prizing bodily 
security as their great aim, seek to hold 
on as long as possible, no matter at what 
expense of self-stultification, to the phys- 
ical things which they most esteem.” 


Professor Herron, in his article in 
The Call, ascribes the materialism of 
Socialism mainly to the influence of 
Karl Marx, and pleads for a dethrone- 
ment of the “monstrous mechanic god” 
which Marxian fanatics have set on the 
vacant throne of the Hebrew Jehovah. 
He says, in part: 


“The conduct of the German Social 
Democracy is the perfect logic of the 
materialist doctrine. This unexampled 
historic betrayal exemplifies the mech- 
anistic conception of life. If the human 
mind is a biological accident, if the mind 
is but an incidental chemical combination, 
if love is but heated dust and the upward 
or cosmic aspirations of man no more 
than atomic action—then, of course, is 
the sacrifice of self for a great cause un- 
reasonable and worthless. Indeed, the 
materialist dogma, if actually held, would 
lay such a blight upon mental activity, 
such paralysis upon all thought and affec- 
tion, that it would bring both physical 
and moral worlds to an end.... 

“Tt is time—it is long past the time— 
for the Socialist apostle to quit trying to 
square the stars, and the spaces, and the 
whole of our human needs and history 
to the mind of Marx; time to cease cir- 
cumscribing mortal thought and aspiration 
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by the puerile and pitiful pedantries of 
Marxian materialism. For materialism 
as a philosophy of life is obsolete. No 
longer has it any place in the mind of the 


HE carnage in Europe has 
given many strange turns to 
religious thought. We find, 
for instance, a renewal of 
talk in unexpected quarters 
regarding the second advent of Christ. 
A revival of mysticism has laid stress 


on the interior life as the only matter 


of importance. And now, in the Yale 
Review, Vida D. Scudder, Professor of 
English Literature in Wellesley College, 
boldly raises the question: Has religion 
anything to do with civilization, as at 
present constituted? She continues: 


“Perhaps the age is sweeping to catas- 
trophic end—and in that case, the true 
aim of the Christian is not to transform 
the social order but to transcend it. So 
thought the early church; she was largely 
uninterested in secular affairs, and her 
disciples, adopting an ad interim policy 
towards the evil world from which they 
had been saved, awaited, patient, humble, 
the coming of the Son of Man. And 
still the echo of the Lord’s own query 
stings the heart: ‘When the Son of Man 
cometh, shall He find faith on the earth?’ 

“The war gave a terrible shock to trust 
in progress. But even before that people 
who thought were whispering that prog- 
ress was an illusion; and a current in 
the religious world set towards those 
apocalyptic hopes always accompanied by 
other worldly fatalism. Books like Mon- 
signor Benson’s ‘Lord of the World,’ and 
the Russian Solovyov’s brilliant ‘War, 
Progress, and the End of History,’ ex- 
pressed the curious idea that the modern 
humanitarian movement, if not anti- 
Christ himself, was at least a preparation 
for anti-Christ.” 


The mind of Jesus, as Miss Scudder 
reads it, dwelt on two principles con- 
cerning the coming of the Kingdom: 
one was growth, the other was catas- 
trophe. “When His church loses sight 
of catastrophe,” she says, “and devotes 
herself comfortably and half-heartedly 
to furthering growth, omens of future 
judgment are likely to gather as they 
are gathering now.” She adds: 


“We shall do well if, heeding Christ’s 
indubitable teachings, we live, as Maeter- 
linck puts it, in the light of great expec- 
tation, and join to our steadfast efforts 
to promote the kingdom on earth, the 
awestruck readiness for future judgment. 
Of that day and that hour knoweth no 
man, but the time is sure. And it is to be 
remembered that in the New Testament 
judgment is the goal of hope, the begin- 
ning and not the ertd, for it ushers in 
that millennium which is no heavenly 
mirage in the thought of the Master, but 
the Christian utopia, the destined heritage 
of fleshly men. To the prayer, Thy king- 
dom come on earth, which carries with it 
so sure a promise of fulfilment, must be 


“PERHAPS THE AGE IS SWEEPING 











serious scientist. It belongs to a juvenile 
and boastful moment in the earth’s intel- 


lectual history. It served its day. 
“The materialist philosophy is dead, 





THE WAR AS A PRESAGE OF THE 


WORLD'S END 


joined that other last prayer of the scrip- 
ture canon without which the heart would 
fail indeed: Even so come, Lord Jesus. 

“It is the supreme test of faith to live 
in uncertainty, and to that test in more 
ways than one our age is called. This 
means that in peculiar sense, inward and 
mystic as well as outward and practical, it 
must embrace the heroic aspects of the 
cross. 

“The world has never been so conscious 
of Christ as in these days of horror. 
Cartoons show Him everywhere. The 
hand of the dead soldier rests on His 
wounded feet; the sorrowing wife feels 
His consoling presence. Kaiser and king 
turn their backs on Him or pierce Him 
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“THE IMPRISONED CHRIST” 
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and never will it rise again. And the So- 
cialism that proceeded upon the materialist 
philosophy is dead also, and for it also 
there is no resurrection.” 





with the bayonet. To His gray figure on 
the cross, touched with dawn in the-mists 
that rise from the profounds of moun- 
tain chasms, climb bowed processions of 
phantom mourners, chanting in all the 
tongues of the warring nations to Him 
who is their peace. Meantime, those ac- 
tual Calvaries that stand so grave and 
still watching the battlefields, bring a 
message of hope rather than despair. 
Tho the walls of the church seem shat- 
tered and tho no rest be found for the 
seeking soul in its ruins, it cannot perish 
so long as Christ abides. For His pres- 
ence creates it, and that presence, mani- 
fest on its altars, shall never leave the 
world He died to save.” 
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A forgotten painting by a Pre-Raphaelite artist, W. C. Burton, reproduced in The Christian 


Commonwealth as an impressive comment on the existing religious situation. 


“Christ is in 


prison once again, crowned in derision with thorns; His lips are closed, for his message will 
not be heeded. Instead, the world reechoes with the thunder of great guns.” 
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THE INSUBSTANTIALITY OF THE BODY AS AN 


EVIDENCE OF IMMORTALITY 


NE of the chief objections to 
a belief in a future life has 
been the scientist’s conviction 
that “spirit” cannot function 
apart from “substance”’; that 
the two are indissolubly connected. We 
are. all acquainted with the dictum 
of the famous monist writer, Ernst 
Haeckel, that the brain secretes thought 
just as the liver secretes bile. Another 
position characteristic of the monistic 
view-point is contained in the statement 
that the mind of a man is the totality 
of his successive brain processes in the 
same sense that the flame of a candle 
is the totality of the candle’s combusti- 
bie processes. The logical conclusion 
to be drawn from this image is, of 
course, that man’s “spirit” is extin- 
guished by death as completely as the 
candle’s light when it is blown out. 
But the monistic theory of lifes and 
death, in the opinion of \the Rev. Dr. 
James T. Bixby, of Yonkers, New 
York, is as insecure as most other the- 
ories, and at the present time is being 
markedly undermined by scientific in- 
vestigation. Dr. Bixby refers, in par- 
ticular, to researches along the lines of 
what he calls “the discontinuity of mat- 
ter in the human body.” It is now a 
commonplace of scientific thought that 
so-called “solid” substances, such as the 
human body; are not “solid” at all, but 
are composed of countless molecules; 
and in recent years, so Dr. Bixby as- 
sures us, the size of those molecules has 
been found to be even smaller and their 
distance from one another has been 
found to be many times greater than 
was supposed to be the case a few years 
ago. Dr. Bixby continues (in Biblio- 
theca Sacra): 


“By the ultra microscope and a minute 
beam of Rontgen-ray light, molecules of 
gold, one millionth part of a millionth of 
a half foot, can be observed dancing like 
fireflies. By the still more delicate elec- 
trometer the observer can count the needle 
jumps of this instrument as helium atoms 
pass through a film of mica. By mathe- 
matical deductions from the action of 
these instruments the infinitesimal size 
of the helium particles can be determined. 
In Risteen’s work upon molecules (now 
for many years a standard authority), the 
distance from the center of one molecule 
to the center of its neighbor is put, on the 
average, as ten times the molecular diam- 
eter. In many common liquids it is esti- 
mated as three to four times the supposed 
average molecular diameter. In other 
substances and by more recent calculators 
the distance is held to be very many times 
greater than this, as compared with the 
molecule’s own diameter. The molecule 
is no longer regarded as a form more’ 
or less solid and bounded by a continuous 
surface or fixed outline. It is simply a 
group of atoms, united by electrical or 
other energies. The component atoms are 





immensely smaller than the circumference 
of the molecule, and in their turn they 
are composed of still smaller components, 
called electrons or corpuscles. These are 
so minute that a single negative electron 
has been found, by a dozen diverse meth- 
ods of computation, to have a mass less 
than one-thousandth part of the mass of 
the atom. The nucleus of the atom is an 
exceedingly minute particle. The orbits 
in which. the negative electrons revolve 
around it have diameters so much greater 
that the cubic space inclosed within these 
orbits is ten thousand to a hundred thou- 
sand times greater than the volume or 
space occupied by the material components 
of the atom. 

“According to the eminent English phys- 
icists, Sir Ernest Rutherford and Pro- 
fessor Nicholson, the nuclei of atoms have 
diameters whose length is only one- 
thousandth part as long as the diameter of 
the'outer electron orbit of the same atom- 
ic system. The distance from one atomic 
nucleus to the nucleus of the atom near- 
est to it is undoubtedly several multiples 
of this latter distance. The estimates, 
also, of Dr. K. Fajans of Germany, John 
C. Dean, Professor Albert C. Crehore of 
New York, and of Professor W. H. 
Bragg of Australia (who has recently been 
honored with a Nobel Prize for his re- 
markable researches into the structure of 
crystals )—all of these experts put the dis- 
tances between the nuclei of the atoms 
as dimensions ranging from a hundred to 
a thousand times the length of these 
diameters.” 


Dr. Bixby sums up these scientific 
results under three heads. In the first 
place, he says that a conservative esti- 
mate of the material components, called 
the molecules, in a cubic inch of brain 
would find that only one hundredth part 
of that volume is actually molecular 
substance. Secondly, out of the cubic 
volume of the brain molecule, not more 
than one five-thousandth part of that 
molecular space is actually occupied by 
what is called atoms and supposed to 
be material substance. In the third 
place, out of this latter cubic volume 
only a very infinitesimal fraction is oc- 
cupied by the corpuscles or material 
particles. The argument proceeds: 


“Sir Oliver Lodge affirms that even in 
such an exceedingly solid atom as that 
of mercury, the space within the atom 
which is not occupied by material par- 
ticles or negative corpuscles is more than 
a million times greater than the cubic 
space occupied by material substances. 
Experts such as Professors Rhigi, Fajans, 
Rakestraw, and J. C. Dean agree in af- 
firming that the discontinuity and relative 
minuteness of the components of the 
atoms may quite reasonably be likened to 
the isolation and pettiness of the planets 
in our solar system as compared with the 
total cubic magnitude of that system. 
J. J. Thomson has said that the size of a 
negative electron in a hydrogen atom is 
no greater in comparison to the size of its 





atom than a pin-head is to the interior of 
St. Paul’s choir.” 


In the light of these scientific facts, 
how worthless, exclaims Dr. Bixby, is 
the current materialistic and monistic 
argument that when death occurs and 
flesh decomposes, the atoms of the brain 
must dissolve, and that therefore it is 
impossible for the soul to survive the 
consequent dissolution of the cells and 
atomic groups of the body. “Already, 
while we live and breathe, the atoms 
of the body are in dissolution, thou- 
sands of times as far apart as their 
diameters. Of the space occupied by 
the brain pulp or any so-called ‘solid 
flesh,’ at least 999,999 parts are occu- 
pied, in fact, by something else than 
atomic matter.” 

But granting the truth of all these 
contentions, the question is still bound 
to be asked, What does happen to the 
“soul” after the dissolution of the 
body? And Dr. Bixby has an answer. 
He recalls the statement of Professor 
Haeckel that there are three great real- 
ities in the cosmos, all three of which 
are eternal, namely, matter, ether and 
force. He cites Grant Allen to show 
how all mundane motions, physical en- 
ergies and separative powers of the 
material system are being progressively 
radiated off and transferred to the 
bosom of “the interstellar and inter- 
atomic ether,” and swelling the energy 
of this great storehouse of all force 
and power. “The cosmic ether with its 
attendant energies,” he says, “is there- 
fore the grand eternal reality, free 
from disintegration and dissipation ; the 
only thing whose sum total of energy 
is conserved and indeed growing.” The 
article carries this argument to the 
following conclusion: 


“Ts it not entirely probable, then, that 
in accordance with scientific laws and nat- 
ural processes, such a psychic etheric or- 
ganism might both survive and build up 
for itself a new physical body, and might 
betake itself to some other environment 
where a fuller development and happier 
existence might be its destiny? Perhaps 
it might remain on the earth for a while, 
as long as the friends of the departed 
still linger here. Well-vouched-for cases 
of apparitions, near the hour of death, in 
which spectral forms of the departed ap- 
pear to their friends are at least so extra- 
ordinarily numerous as to be with diffi- 
culty explained as mere hallucinations. 
This theory, to be sure, may seem to men 
of science a somewhat bold one. But it 
is one which our steady progress in wider 
knowledge of an -invisible world, close 
about us, and startling discoveries, made 
every year as to the strange constitution 
of the universe in which we live, is rapidly 
commending to many of our leading 
thinkers as well as to intelligent Christian 
believers.” 
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SLANG AS A FIRST AID IN POETIC 


URRENT slang contains more 
genuine and compelling poetry 
than current verse. And if 

- there is one place in the world 
where children’s appreciation 

of the motives which impel poets to use 
language as they do might appropri- 
ately begin, it is in this virile poetry of 
their own creation. The slang of chil- 
dren springs straight up from the foun- 
tain-source of all poetry—strong love 
of the taste of life and impulse to con- 
vey that taste in words. : These are the 
stimulating observations of Max East- 
man in a much-discussed essay on slang 
and poetic education recently pub- 
lished in the New Republic. Mr. East- 
man is himself a poet as well as the 
editor of The Masses and a social revo- 
lutionist. Every child is originally and 
inherently a poet, Mr. Eastman sug- 
gests; and he hints that a revolution is 
necessary in our society in order that 
every adult may be one too. 

The poetic impulse among children, 
which usually expresses itself in slang, 
Max Eastman feels, produces a’ rich 
fruitage of poetry which is never har- 
vested, and the rank color and power 
of it rarely stains the pages of polite 
literature. Educators look down upon 
it as one of the things to be eradicated 
in preparing a child to take his place 
in a society whose principal ideal is 
elegance. Children, however, are the 
purest poets. 


“We have to go back to our childhood 
in order to feel poetry living along our 
veins in its purest state. We have to 
remember that excited interest we had 
in the mere qualities of things. In age 
we hardly ever go and ‘feel of’ anything, 
unless to find out how and for what to 
use it; but as children we felt of things 
in order to feel. We used to spin about 
the floor all day on our heels in order 
to taste the experience of dizziness. And 
later we used to climb out on the eaves, 
and jump off the woodshed roof, and 
‘ride the cow horseback,’ in order to taste 
the experience of danger. And we used 
to try painful things, sickening things, 
disgusting things, beéause we would not 
let any flavor of the world escape us. 
We wanted all kinds of experience. And 
we took it in no imaginary ‘form. We 
were awake and alive on every. instant, 
and recklessly hospitable to every pass- 
ing flavor of reality or dream. 

“Is it not strange, then, and pitiable, 
that with all this wine of realization 
which is the soul of poetry in us, we 


EDUCATION 


should many of us have learned to 
regard poetry itself as a peculiarly dead 
and sad and grown-up and bookish thing? 
This is because the grown-up people, not 
seeing that our lives were better than books 
of poetry, fearing that we might become 
too enamored of the reality out of which 
these books were copied, forced them 
upon us prematurely as a thing we ought 
to enjoy. They held them over us as a 
practical discipline, a part of the routine 
interruption of our poetic enjoyments.” 


If we cannot lead a child into the 
pages of poetry with the same natural 
joy with which he runs into the school- 
vard at recess, continues Mr. Eastman, 
it is a gratuitous injury to lead him 
there. “Let him find them for himself 
when he will. Perhaps it were better 
he should never find them than that he 
should learn to rank them with Sun- 
day, and sobriety, and stiff collars, and 
good manners, among the futile but in- 
evitable burdens of a practical or 
grown-up civilization.” 

Education should develop and trans- 
mute this poetic impulse in children so 
that they can in due time appreciate the 
great poets of the world. de- 
spite its vulgarity and inelegance, we 
are told, may be used as a “first aid” 
for this purpose: 


so 


Slang, 


“Tt is a custom for literary professors 
and professors of elegant virtue to tell 
their pupils that all slang is the result of 
indolence. We use a slang word, they say, 
merely because we are too lazy to think 
up the correct word. This casual and 
sweeping generalization is a result of in- 
dolence in these professors. A moment's 
studious examination of the subject-mat- 
ter would show them that even among 
practical slang words the expressions 
which fill that hasty.purpose of ignoring 
discriminations are‘ exceedingly few, that 
fully half of the: practical slang makes a 
new and valued’ discrimination in the 
child’s environment, and that moreover 
more than half of all slang is not prac- 
tical at all but vigorously poetic in its 
intent, supplying a new creative word for 
a thing, or a quality, or a mood. . 

“Of course, like all poetry that becomes 
established, they lose after a time their 
original vigor and come to be used auto- 
matically and with stale perception. But 
in that they do not differ from literary 
words, and the very fact that they are 
continually being changed bears witness 
to the power and prevalence of the motive 
which gave rise to them. 

“Professors ought to warn their pupils 
against using any expressions without 


discrimination and too 
this is not warning them 
is warning them 
in the 
found a most pertectly 
example of the _ lively-minded 
determination not to use expression 
after it has grown habitual. This poetic 
striving, mingled with a certain exaggera 
humor, is what makes our 
and more unintelligible 


habitually. But 
against slang, it 
against deadness In 
baseball slang ts 
magnihed 


person s 


deed evolutions of 


to be 


any 


tive baseball 
dialect grow 


to a layman.” 


The 


same, 


more 


“technique of vividness” is the 
Max E the 
creation of slang and in the creation ot 
poetry. The poetry 
to realize that enjoys vividly 
realizing whatever he is interested in, 
and that poetry is the vivid realization 
through verbal anything. 
Then they might consent to fall in with 
their pupils’ own interests. The whole 
attitude of children toward poetry 
would thus be revolutionized. ‘“Cer- 
tainly there is risk that children 
will fail to appropriate the wealth of 
the established language if they 
themselves continually with 
forms. But they will 
genuinely appropriate any language if 
every native to vivid utterance 
on their own part is choked off upon 
their lips as indolent or vulgar.” 

Some of the worthiest and 
classic and respectable words, 
Eastman reminds the professors, are 
themselves, if we go back to their 
origins, just the same slangy vagabonds 
as the common colloquialisms of our 
own day. He gives numerous exam- 


ples. 


asserts astman, in 


teachers of ought 


“everyone 


agencies, of 


some 


satisfy 
these 
never 


too 
passing 


impulse 


most 
Mr. 


“Parallels may be drawn between the 
poetry at new-born language which 
young people enjoy as slang and the 
poetry of settled language which is re- 
served for the enjoyment of professors 
of etymology. Imagine some worthy, re- 
fined and graduated soul, being offended 
by a young upstart, and responding some- 
what as follows: 

“It seems to me you are a trifle capri 
cious. I would hardly expect any one to 
inveigh against me in this delirious man- 
ner, delivering such a diatribe. Is it es- 
sential to your precocity to insult your 
elders?’ 

“And then suppose we translated this 
somewhat according to the etymological 
dictionary : 

“*You goat! You must be off your 
trolley to sail into me like that and then 
rub it in! Just because you're half- 
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baked you needn’t think you can jump 
on your elders!’” 


It is a long way, this apologist of 
slang admits, from the emotions which 
attend these youthful images to the 
exaltation of rhapsodic poetry; but the 
verbal technique of vivid realization is 
the same all the way. It is, indeed, the 
same throughout all conversation and 
literature. It can be learned and ap- 
preciated in whatever field one’s in- 


THE ART OF 


MERICAN readers need a 
primer of discrimination for 
all things literary and ar- 
tistic. John Cowper Powys, 
an Englishman whose lit- 

erary lectures and essays have won 
him an enormous popularity in this 
country, expresses this opinion in his 
newest volume of essays, “Suspended 
Judgments” (G. Arnold Shaw). Dis- 
crimination he defines as the art of ap- 
preciation applied negatively as well as 
positively; applied to “the flinging 
away from us and the reducing to non- 
existence for us of all those forms and 
modes of being for which, in the orig- 
inal determination of our taste, we 
were not, so to speak, born.” 


“The cultivation of what in us is lonely 
and unique creates of necessity a per- 
petual series of shocks and jars. The 
unruffled nerves of the lower animals be- 
comes enviable, and we fall into moods 
of malicious reaction and vindictive re- 
coil. 

“And yet, -for Nature makes .use of 
what is named evil to pursue her cher- 
ished ends—the very , betrayal of our 
outraged feelings produces no unpleasant 
effect upon the minds of others. They 
know us better so, and the sense of 
power in them is delicately gratified by 
the spectacle of our weakness; even as 
ours is by the spectacle of theirs. 

“The art of discrimination is the art of 
letting oneself go, more and more wil- 
fully; letting oneself go along the lines 
of one’s unique predilections; letting one- 
self go with the resolute push of the in- 
quisitive intellect, the intellect whose role 
it is to register—with just all the pre- 
ciseness it may—every one of the little 
discoveries we make on the long road. 

“The difference between interesting and 
uninteresting critics of life is just the 
difference between those who have re- 
fused to let themselves be thus carried 
away, on the stream of their fatality, and 
those who have not refused. That is 
why in all the really arresting authors 
and artists there is something equivocal 
and disturbing when we come to know 
them.” : 


Genius, for Mr. Powys, is not so 
much a matter of unusual vision as 
the possession of a demonic driving 
force, which pushes one on to be him- 


terests wander. The true poet is not 
an alien in any field. 


“Just as the child is eager to taste the 
flavor of what is painful, or shocking, or 
disgusting, so the poet loves to explore 
and savor in his imagination every quality 
of sensation, or emotion, or action, or 
idea which presents itself to his attention. 
He drinks the whole universe. And his 
verbal art does not reside in the naming 
of any particular kinds of things, nor in 
any elegant delicacy in the naming; it 











resides in discovering and applying to 
every thing the words that bring into 
focus its naively perceived nature. Poetry 
is the art of the living name, and it flour- 
ishes in profanity and vituperation as 
truly and luxuriantly as in the sublimest 
ranges of the spirit’s aspiration. It is 
the art of staying awake all the time, of 
preserving, throughout the ravaging hum- 
drum of business and custom and de- 
corum, a spirit fresh and all alive to the 
world. Surely our education in this art 
ought not to put us to sleep.” 





DISCRIMINATION AS THE KEY TO 
LITERARY APPRECIATION 


self in all the fatal narrowness and 
obstinacy of his personal tempera- 
ment. Geniuses are born with the art 
of discrimination—the power to differ- 
entiate themselves; they resent efforts 
to draw them out of their preordained 
tracks. On the other hand, the mortal 
enemy of the art of discrimination is 
the typical modern person of normal 
culture and playful expansiveness. 
Shallow cleverness, conventional good 
temper, unruffled acceptance of good, 
bad and indifferent, characterize the 
“modern” reader. Such a reader is 
“more withering to the soul of the 
artist than the blindest bigotry which 
has the recklessness of genuine passion 
behind it.” 


“Not to like or dislike people and 
things, but to tolerate and patronize a 
thousand passionate universes, is to put 
yourself out of the pale of all discrimina- 
tion. To discriminate is to refine upon 
one’s passions by the process of bringing 
them into intelligent consciousness. The 
head alone cannot discriminate; no! not 
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with all the technical knowledge in the 
world; for the head cannot love nor hate, 
it can only observe and register. 

“Nor can the nerves alone discriminate; 
for they can only cry aloud with a blind 
cry. In the management of this art, what 
we need is the nerves and the head to- 
gether; playing up to one another; and 
between them, carrying further—always a 
little further—the silent advance, along 
the road of experience, of the insatiable 
soul. 

“It is indeed only in this way that one 
comes to recognize what is, surely, of the 
essence of all criticism,—the fact, namely, 
that the artists we care most for are do- 


ing just the thing we are doing ourselves, . 


doing it in their own way and with their 
own inviolable secret, but limited, just 
as we are, by the basic limitations of all 
flesh.” 


Exercize of the difficult art of dis- 
crimination produces in us the power 
to isolate, distinguish, contrast. The 
more we acquire a genuine power of 
discrimination the less we deal in 
theory. 


formulated or _ rationalistic 


HE POSSESSES NO LIBRARY 
So John Cowper Powys confesses in his latest book. ‘The real art of criticism only 


begins,” he ventures, “when we begin to shake ourselves free of all books and win access to 
that locked and sealed and uncut volume which is the book of our own feelings. 
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“The chief role of the intellect in 
criticism is to protect us from the in- 
tellect ; to protect us from tiresome and 
unprofitable ‘principles of art’ which 
in everything that gives us thrilling 
pleasure are found to be magnificently 
contradicted !” 


“Criticism, whether of literature ‘or 
art, is but a dead hand laid upon a living 
thing, unless it is genuine response to the 
object criticized, or something reciprocal 
in us. Criticism, in fact, to be of any 
value, must be a stretching out of our 
whole organic nature, a sort of sacra- 
mental partaking, with both senses and 
soul, of the bread and wine of the ‘new 
ritual.’ 

“The actual written or spoken word in 
explanation of what we have come to feel 
about the thing offered is, after all, a 
mere subordinate issue. The essential 
thing is that our experience in regard to 
the new touch, the new style, should be 
a personal and absorbing plunge into an 
element which we feel at once to have 
been, as it were, ‘waiting’ to receive us 
with a predestined harmony.” 


We must have full liberty to pass on 


EWERS ON POE 


our way indifferent to much in litera- 
ture and art. Occasionally we must 
have the illuminating insight: of un- 
bounded hate, but never, in this art of 
discrimination, the hypocrisy of judi- 
cial condemnation. That is the fault 
of many of the most ardent champions 
of the “new” and the “modern” in art 
and literature. A number of shallow 
and insensitive spirits make use of the 
existence of these new forms to display 
their contempt for all that is old. 
“Such persons are as a rule quite as 
dull to real subtleties of thought and 
feeling as any absolute Philistine; and 
yet they are the ones who, with their 
fuss about what they call ‘creative art,’ 
do so much to make reasonable and 
natural the ‘ordinary person’s prej- 
udices against the whole business. 
They actually have the audacity to 
claim as a mark of higher esthetic taste 
their inability to appreciate traditional 
beauty.” 

One begins to surmise that these folk 
who make of their ignorance a virtue 
are in no sense rebels or revolutiona- 
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ries, Mr. Powys goes on, but quite 
simply thick - skins — thick - skins “en- 
dowed with that insolence of cleverness 
which is the enemy of genius and all 
its works.”” The novice in discrimina- 
tion must learn to avoid the banality 
of their judicial decisions in the matter 
of what is called beautiful. “We come 
to learn their even greater uselessness 
in the matter of what is called the 
good.” 


“To discriminate, to discriminate end- 
lessly, between types we adore and types 
we suspect, this is well and wise; but in 
the long result we are driven, whether it 
is pleasant to our prejudices or not that 
it should be so, crushingly to recognize 
that in the world of human character 
there are really no types at all; only 
tragic and lonely figures; figures unable 
to express what they want of the uni- 
verse, of us, of themselves; figures that 
can never, in all the time, be 
repeated again; figures in 
uities and ambiguities the 
all the law and all the 
transcended !” 


eons of 
whose obliq 
mysteries of 
prophets are 


POE THE PATHFINDER—A GERMAN POET’S 
WORSHIPFUL TRIBUTE 


NGLO - SAXON preoccupation 
with the morality or immo- 
rality of artists and poets 
has, in the opinion of Dr. 
Hanns Heinz Ewers, the 

German poet, prevented among us a 
true appreciation of the unique genius 
of Edgar Allan Poe. In a semi-rhap- 
sodic essay on the great American, now 
published in a translation made by 
Adéle Lewisohn (B. W. Huebsch), Dr. 
Ewers voices this accusation against 
the English-speaking races. Instead of 
attempting to determine whether Poe 
drank or did not drink, we moderns 
ought rather to worship him as the 
veritable pioneer and forerunner of the 
most significant tendencies in modern 
art and literature. Dr. Ewers suggests 
that only in the coming century will 
there arise a just appreciation of this 
lonely figure. The past generations 
have judged him by a few outward 
trivialities; but some future time will 
be ripe for Poe’s gifts. Poe is one of 
the veritable pathfinders of an art that 
will no longer be confined within na- 
tional bounds, of an art that must be 
“conscious of itself as was Edgar Allan 
Poe conscious that it does not exist for 
‘its own people’ but alone for the thin 
ranks of cultured taste, be those of 
Germanic or Japanese, of Latin or 
Jewish nationality.” 


“The artist who wishes to create for 
his own people alone attempts the im- 
possible, and for this purpose he very 
often neglects something attainable and 
greater, the possibility of creating for the 


whole world. Above the German, above 
the British and French, there stands a 
higher nation. The nation of culture! 
To create for that alone is worthy of the 
artist. Here on this soil Poe was at home 
even as Goethe, tho in a different, equally 
conscious but less modern, sense.” 


The zigantic stature of this “fore- 
most being endowed with a modern 
mind,” continues Dr. Ewers, is indi- 
cated by this, that, despite the fact that 
he was essentially a romanticist and a 
dreamer, he was still a worshipper of 
logic and never lost the ground be- 
neath his feet. By decades Poe antici- 
pated Zola’s declaration that “genius is 
application.” Absolutely independent 
of Théophile Gautier, he set up his 
“art for art’s sake” principle. And he 
was “greater than Gautier, who only 
saw beauty with the eyes of a painter.” 
He was deeper than the Frenchman, to 
whom the outward form alone was a 
manifestation of beauty. 


“Beauty first creates truth for him into 
truth—whose right to existence without 
beauty he denies. This is the greatest 
demand ever made of Art; and as this 
demand can be fulfilled only in desires, 
dreams to him are the only reality, and 
he denies all real value to active life. 
Here, too, Poe the Romanticist is a path- 
finder—and is the first one to disclose 
what is called ‘modern thought.’ 

“If he anticipated Zola’s coined ex- 
pression of technical production, if he 
furthermore set up the Parnassian prin- 
ciple independent of this, he bridged the 
gap of half a century, and made a de- 
mand so ultra-modern that even to-day 


only a small part of the advanced spirits 
understand it in its whole radical magni- 
tude.” 

Even in those tales which Dr. Ewers 
hints were mere “potboilers’’ — those 
stories which produce the Jules Vernes 
and Conan Doyles of our own time— 
Edgar Allan Poe was the veritable 
forerunner of the great Dostoevsky. 
His characters here are equally real, 
so gripping to the imagination that the 
reader cannot from the net. 
“Even the bravest cannot resist a shud- 
der, an agonizing, murderous shudder, 
which resembles a cruel nightmare.” 
One sees that even when Poe desired 
to be “middle class,” when he desired 
to write for the great masses, his aim 
was still too high. 

Denying the repeated accusation that 
Edgar Allan Poe was devoid of a sense 
of humor, his German admirer points 
to the story of the man with the won- 
derful big nose, which charmed the 
whole world, and which, with its bizar 
style, he acclaims as a forerunner of 
some of Mark Twain’s, only that with 
Poe the grotesque exaggerations ap- 
pear much finer and much more nat- 
ural. “So light, so amiable, and so in- 
gratiating is the poet’s wit —like the 
little springs which gurgle through the 
park of the Alhambra!” 

Dr. Ewers boldly defends Poe’s much- 
discussed bad habits. (It is by the de- 
fenders of Poe, rather than his critics, 
that these habits are usually dragged 
into the light, by the way.) “Even 
more we love him because of his 


escape 
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drink,” so this enthusiast challenges 
the Anglo-Saxon world, ‘because we 
know that just from this poison which 
destroyed his body pure blossoms shot 
forth, whose artistic worth is imperish- 


able. 


“How works of art are created is not 
the affair of the layman—that is the affair 
of the artist alone. No one may venture 
a word or even pass judgment on a final 
sentence. Only the few whom he permits 
a glimpse into his mode of creating be- 
cause they love him may look silently 
on—only they can tell. ... 

“The time will come when the high- 
roads of our sober art, only scantily 
lighted by the melancholy lamps of alco- 
hol, will be ridiculed—a time for those to 
whom intoxication and art are inseparable 
ideas, whom, as a matter of fact, distinc- 
tion in the art brought forth by intoxica- 
tion. Then only will one give to these 
pathfinders the high places-they deserve, 
to Hoffmann, Baudelaire, Poe—the artists 
who were the first to work understand- 
ingly with intoxicants. 

“Let us be honest! Is there any artist 
who can entirely abstain from the use of 
intoxicants? Do they not all take their 
little poisons: tea, tobacco, coffee, beer, 
or whatever it may be? Must not the 
mind be ‘poisoned’ in order to produce 
works of art? Because if the artist is not 
poisoned by means of his body, he is in 
other ways. For there are quite other 
ways.” = 


In the truest sense, continues Dr. 
Ewers, an “artist” is the pioneer of 
culture in the newly-discovered land of 
the unconscious. E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
Jean Paul, Villiers de 1l’Isle-Adam, 
3audelaire and most emphatically Poe 
are artists in this sense. Even Gris- 
wold conceded that Poe had the power 
to enter that “secret country of the 
soul,” of which no one before him, and 
least of all the scientists, had the slight- 
est presentiment.+« “But there are peo- 
ple whose tormenting desires are so 
great that they must emerge from the 
realm which we know.” 


“The artists are these first explorers. 
After them come the hordes of expedi- 
tions of discoverers in order to survey 
and investigate the country—land regis- 
trars and rent collectors—men of science. 

“Now it is certain that the so-called 
poisons which we call narcotics are as 
potent as other means to lead us beyond 
the threshold of the conscious. If one 
succeeds in getting a firm footing in this 
‘other world,’ exchanging the metaphys- 
ical for something positive, one creates a 
new work of art, and is, in the noblest 
sense, an artist. 

“It may be necessary here to accentuate 
that quality of wisdom which insists, of 
course, that there can be no idea of 
creation in intoxication. Or, on the other 
hand, that no intoxicant in the world can 
develop in a man qualities which he does 
not possess. 

“The Griswolds and the Ingrams could 
take any amount of wine, could smoke 
any amount of opium, eat any amount of 
hashish, nevertheless they would still be 
unable to create works of art. 














HE DEFENDS POE’S BAD HABITS 

Hanns Heinz Ewers, the famous German poet, 
accuses Anglo-Saxons of a lack of understanding 
of the genius of Edgar Allan Poe. Only Amerti- 
cans of the next generation, he claims, will 
realize that Poe was a true pioneer of the art 
of the future. 

“But the intoxication caused by nar- 
cotics is liable, under certain conditions, 
when accompanied by other causes, to 
create a .state of ecstasy later on, and in 
this state of ecstasy every one produces 
the highest that his intelligence is capable 
of conceiving. 

“Edgar Allan Poe drank. And, as with 
all of us, his body proportionately reacted 
unfavorably against the poison of the al- 
cohol, deadened as it was by the drink- 
habits of generations of ancestors: so he 
drank heavily. He got drunk. But he 
got drunk purposely, he did it in order to 
get the drunkard’s understanding, from 
which he later on, perhaps years later, 
could create new art values. Such in- 
toxication is no delight, it is an unbear- 
able torture; consciously desired only by 
him on whose brow the living mark of art 
is branded. 

“Is there a more shameful lie than that 
remark of the banal: ‘Artistic creation is 
not work—it is a pleasure?’ He who says 
this and the great public which thought- 
lessly repeat it, have never felt the breath 
of ecstasy, which is the only condition de- 
manded by art. And this ecstasy is al- 
ways a torture, even when—in rare cases 
—the cause which produced it, was one of 
rapture.” 


Poor Poe suffered a _ torturesome 
martyrdom for crimes he had never 
committed. His dreams were his real 
life and in them he was not only victim 
but often murderer as well. He had to 
endure the maddest tortures of hell. 
He, too, emptied the cup which Brue- 
ghel, Jean van Bosch and Goya drank 
to the dregs. And, worst of all, he was 
alone always. Yet, in the opinion of 
Hanns Heinz Ewers, his productions 
possess eternal value. “They will live 
through the short space of life which 
we mortals call everlasting; which, 
however, is the highest to which a hu- 
man being can attain, even in all times 
to come.” : 


“Poe’s value as a poet has not at any 
time been greater than in our own, for in 
our time, particularly in our period, he 
can teach us much. Poe is no longer a 
problem; he has become a personality, 
which lies clearly before all those who 
have the power to see. The conscious- 
ness of his art brought forth by intoxica- 
tion, the emphasizing of the meaning of 
technique, the clear recognition of the 
Parnassian principles of art in their 
broadest meaning, the powerful demon- 
stration of the high value of the inner 
rhythm of all poetry; all these are mo- 
ments which have been individually ac- 
centuated by many others, tho in their 
entirety, and, in their interpenetrating re- 
lation, they have been recognized by no 
other artist as by this New England [sic] 
poet—and as these moments in their en- 
tirety represent that which can be called 
the furthering of the modern spirits in 
the art of culture, the study of the works 
of Poe is more gratifying to the artist 
and to the educated layman than any 
other. That it is impossible to’ promote 
these studies by means of translations is 
obvious. One can grow to know and 
admire the artist through translatrons; 
but, to penetrate into his innermost be- 
ing, it is necessary to read him in the 
original form. This may be said of all 
poets, but of none more than of Poe.” 


There were only three persons liv- 
ing during Poe’s lifetime, Dr. Ewers 
claims, who had the ability to com- 
prehend him completely: Baudelaire 
and the two Brownings. But they 
lived in Europe and Poe never met 
them. Dr. Ewers insists that we Amer- 
icans cannot appreciate Poe. [ft is upon 
this note that he concludes his essay: 


“His countrymen have other cares; 
what interest have they in a dead poet? 
For about a week they talk of the 
unfortunate departed —to besmirch, to 
calumniate his memory. All of the lies 
which are still circulated about him were 
originated at this time. A whole flood 
of poisonous ink was poured over the 
dead lion. All the mediocrities fell on 
him, the envious little scribblers whom 
he had mercilessly torn to pieces, con- 
curred in the war cry of the lying clergy- 
man Griswold. “He died in a fit of 
drunkenness! He drank, he drank, he 
drank.” Then they forgot him, and it was 
better so; his countrymen had not matured 
enough to appreciate their great poet. 

“Are they able to recognize him to-day? 
After a hundred years they will gather 
the rotting bones; they will erect a mighty 
monument and write thereon: ‘The United 
States to its great Poet.’ 

“Let them keep the bones in America. 
We (in Europe) will listen to the Poet’s 
soul, which lives in the  nightingales’ 
throats in the Alhambra.” 


Mrs. Lewisohn, the translator of 
Ewers’ audacious essay, notes in her 
preface that the German poet is able to 
mirror the soul of Poe because they 
are intellectual kinsmen. “Both have 
explored the realm of horror. In fact, 
Ewers has gone beyond Poe because to 
him was revealed the mystery of sex; 
to Poe sex always was a sealed book.” 
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BUFFALO 


Such is the amusing name of the café-concert entertainer. of Mont- 


martre, here depicted by Zuloaga. 


66 LL I ever knew of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts was the view 
one has of it from the win- 
dows of the Louvre!” So 
declared Ignacio Zuloaga to 

Christian Brinton, the art critic. In 

his introduction to the catalog of the 

paintings of the greatest living painter 
of Spain, now being shown in this 
country, Mr. Brinton further reveals 
the interesting fact that Zuloaga never 
set foot inside any art school or acad- 
emy. But this is not the only way in 
which he differs from most celebrated 
contemporary painters. He makes no 
preliminary sketches. When he sets 
forth to study the types of his native 
Spain and the characteristic settings in 
which he reveals them, he is not bur- 
dened with painter’s kit, brushes, tubes 
or canvas. Instead, he uses a small 
compact leather-bound little notebook, 
into which he transcribes in a free 
legible script certain notes and sug- 
gestions which are later transferred 

into Kne, color and form. After a 

period of incubation—a long, thought- 

ful pondering on every detail of the 
proposed picture —he finally attacks 





one of his large canvases with con- 
fidence. 


Mr. Brinton explains further: 





a. The drop-curtain against which he is 
pictured shows the famous Moulin de la Galette and Sacré-Cceur. 


IGNACIO ZULOAGA 





MLLE. 
Critics consider this famous portrait one 
attempts to synthesize character and landscape into an illuminating unit 


of impression. 


LIVING PAINTER 


“He first draws the main outlines boldly 
in charcoal upon a light gray ground and 
then applies the pigment in firm, resolute 
passages instinct with rhythmic power. 
In a method so reasoned, so deliberate, 
nothing is left to chance. There are no 
surprises, no accidents, fortunate or oth- 
erwise. All is preconceived, prearranged, 
and the touch is that of the sculptor 
rather than of the painter. Generations 
of ancestors who were accomplished 
modellers seem to havé imparted to him 
a marked feeling for plastic form. ... 
In looking at these sturdily constructed 
compositions where there is no suspicion 
of faltering or incertitude, you are apt to 
recall the triumphs of past ages, the ex- 
pressive statuets of Alonso Cano, for in- 
stance, carved out of wood and colored 
in the image of nature. Zuloaga seems 
to belong to an older epoch. He appears 
to possess no nerves. His conceptions 
are wrought in rare strength of spirit and 
physical fortitude.” 


Altho the great Spaniard confessed 
to Mr. Brinton that he is out of sym- 
pathy with most of the manifestations 
of the so-called “modern spirit” in art, 
he holds that art to-day ought to un- 
dergo many changes. Slavish fidelity 
to fact is no longer necessary or ex- 
pedient. Once he said to Mr. Brinton: 


LUCIENNE BREVAL 


of Zuloaga’s most successful 


THE VIRILE NATIONALISM OF SPAIN’S GREATEST 


“T abhor with all my being mere slavish 


fidelity of fact—the stupid and _ servile 
expedient of those who are content simply 
nature. I hold that the painter 
is entitled to arrange, 
and exalt those elements that go to mak« 


up a given scene. 


to copy 


compose, magnify 


How is it possible for 
anyone still to believe that we should pros 
trate ourselves before actuality, especial], 
to-day, when we have at our disposal the 
camera, the cinematograph and color pho- 
tography? Does not art 
brain and heart as well as in the 
The longer I live the more I detest those 
trivial, snap-shot effects without a 
of individuality, of strangeness or 
inative force. We must simplify our- 
selves; we must go back to the source of 
things. Art must submit to profound and 
far-reaching changes. And while I car 

not bring myself to countenance the vaga- 
ries of cubism, futurism and the like, | 
frankly hold that painting should be more 
cerebral, more ready to accept certain 
definite limitations and_ sacrifices We 
cannot hope to depict all phases of nature 
and feeling equal 
should strive to fortify and intensify such 
talents as we may Tho 
more for the older art, I am by no me: 
an enemy of all that is new. I greatly ad- 
mire, for instance, the unquestioned sin- 
cerity and austere devotion to the absolute 
exhibited by such a man as Pablo Picasso.’ 


exist in the 
eye? 


trace 


imag- 


with success, so we 


posse ss. 
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THE DISCOURAGED PICADOR 


“As a master of form, an artist pure and simple,” 


Mr. Leo Stein writes in the New Republic, 


“Zuloaga is mediocre, but as an illustrator of his native land he is supreme.’ 


Ignacio Zuloaga, suggests Mr. Forbes 
Watson in the N. Y. Evening Post, be- 
longs to the noble line of Spanish pain- 
ters which includes Velasquez, El Gre- 
co and Goya. He has fought hard for 
a world success, success outside the 
boundary of his native Spain; and in 
the winning of it he has coarsened and 
popularized his art. “But he has a 
hard firm fiber, and is a Spaniard to his 
soul, so that he has survived the ordeal 


better than men more susceptible tho 
less able.” ; 

“Spain gave him subjects that he had 
but to see and to realize, and the great 
credit of the realization is his. He has 
not attacked Spain in the facile sunny 
fashion of Sorolla. For him it is a real- 
ity, a big reality, austere, somber, fierce. 
He made himself a master of literal rep- 
resentation, but he is enough of an artist, 
enough of a brain to see that art requires 
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more, 


And he proceeded to work out a 
decorative formula which permits him to 
display his amazing capacity in this di- 
rection, while at the same time freeing 
himself from its tyranny. He drank deep 
of Greco, of Goya, and of Spain, and the 
blood of Spain is in his veins.” 


In an ardent tribute to the genius of 
this artist who seems indisputably the 
greatest living painter in Spain, John 
Sargent (writing in The International 
Studio) reveals the manner in which 
Zuloaga differs from his great prede- 
cessors of past centuries: 


“The strangeness and power of Sefior 
Zuloaga’s evocations might lead one to 
consider him as a personality quite unique 
and-unrelated to: any past tradition; as a 
creator of types and of a setting for them 
charged with an intensity of life strained 
to a pitch not reached: before. But it is 
in this very excess of romanticism: that 
his link with one of the two main tenden- 
cies of the Spanish school can be recog- 
nized. Realism, in which it is always 
steeped, is of course the dominant note 
of this school, but it has periodically 
thrown off into the realms of the imagina- 
tive some such surprising offshoot as El 
Greco, the mystic, and as the magician 


Goya. In their hands this persistent, in- 
vading realism attacks what is most 
transcendental or most fantastic, and 
gives it a dense material existence. Al- 


tho Zuloaga reverses the process, we may 
salute in him the apparition of a corre- 
sponding power. His material belongs to 
reality and is of the earth, earthy; but, as 
if whirled to another planet, it seems to 
acknowledge the grip of new laws and to 
acquire a keener life from new relation- 
ships imposed by this great artist’s im- 
perious will.” 


JAMES L. FORD’S PROTEST AGAINST THE MANUFACTURE 
OF “LITERARY MUSH” 


N the new school of sentimental fic- 

tion, exemplified by such works as 

“Pollyanna,” “Daddy Longlegs,” 

“Just David” and similar novels, 

James L. Ford has discovered a 
menace to the vigor and virility of 
American public opinion. Mr. Ford, 
who wields one of the sharpest of crit- 
ical pens, discusses what he character- 
izes in the Bookman as “literary mush.” 
Consult the lists of “best sellers” dur- 
ing recent years, advises this veteran 
critic, and you will “not only find mush 
triumphant but will be forced to realize 
the extent to which it has literally 
crowded from the book-counters the 
very best kind of fiction.” Mr. Ford 
even goes as far as to suggest that this 
type of fiction, which, as he thinks, 
feeds the most maudlin emotions, must 
have a deleterious effect upon our pol- 
itics and national intelligence, not to 
emphasize its very serious effect upon 
the best in American literature. “My 
chief objection to this school of men- 


, 


dacious and mushy fiction,” asserts Mr. 
Ford, “is that it does harm by portray- 
ing fife as it might be rather than as it 
is.” 
2 

“Unfortunately, however, this kind of 
sentimentality, which has a powerful ap- 
peal for the idle mind, has served to 
awaken among those who might well be 
better employed a morbid interest in 
crime and criminals—an interest that has 
not done a particle of good, for it is the 
product of sentimentality and not of rea- 
son or benevolence. To those who are 
swayed by surface emotions rather than 
by the sterling qualities of heart and brain, 
the question of giving prisoners two kinds 
of pie for dinner outranks in importance 
that of helping the proud and deserving 
poor. A great deal of what I may ven- 
ture to call ‘college sentimentality’ is the 
direct fruit of the school of thought en- 
gendered by constant perusal of this 
mush. It is the disciples of this school 


who rejoice in evil, who love to free 
their minds by the discussion of what 
they call ‘subjects of vital interest con- 
cerning the primal facts of life,’ and who 





have at times caused the Night Court to 
smell like a sachet bag. . 

“In certain cases sentimentality of the 
kind that feeds on literary mush has had 
serious results. The white-slave agitation, 
begun in a widely-read magazine some 
years ago, raged like a forest fire among 
the sentimental classes and spread a slime 
of méndacity over the whole country. It 
resulted in an hysterical appeal to our 
legislators which they had not the courage 
to resist and the consequence was the 
Mann Act, conceived of ignorance and 
passed in haste, and now known as the 
greatest incentive to blackmail that the 
country has ever known. 

“T do not, of course, say that we owe 
this Act directly to mushy literature, but 
I do assert, of my own knowledge, that 
books of this class fed the maudlin emo- 
tions to which it owes its existence.” 


Mr. Ford, to whom these books seem 
to be a pet aversion, has read enough 
of them and delves deeply enough into 
their history to be able to present a 
recipe for “literary mush.” Here is_ 
how they are concocted: 
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SELLING OLD TALES FOR NEW 


“The making of one of these sloppy 
books seems to me quite a simple matter. 
The leading character must be a com- 
bination of kindliness and misfortune, and, 
if possible, blessed with some infirmity 
like the Sunday School children of old. 
Self-sacrifice, to the point of reckless 
idiocy, must play a prominent part in the 
unfolding of the tale. The hero or hero- 
ine must always contribute to the sup- 
port of somebody of even less opulence. 
Hovering in the background, we always 
find that rara avis of real life, the benev- 
olent banker, whose mission it is to set 
everything right in the end. Sometimes 
he does this by educating the mushy 
child or remaking his will in its favor 
and in certain extreme cases he goes to 
the length of adoption, declaring that it 
is for the purpose of bringing a little 
sunshine into his home. In my own opin- 
ion, locks are placed on doors for the 
express purpose of keeping these snivel- 
ing infants out in the cold.” 


Book counters are laden, he goes on, 
with mush of every variety, suited to 
every age and every condition of ig- 
norance and bad taste. “Much of it is 
designed for children and finds a ready 
market, as the modern parent is no- 
toriously indifferent to the ready habits 
of its offspring. There is also adult 
mush which appeals powerfully to per- 
sons of mature age whose reasoning 
faculties are insufficiently developed.” 
It was the pious little Eva of ante- 
bellum days, continues Mr. Ford, who 
started the long procession of “senti- 
mental brats.” In tales of this class, it 
was generally some child of physical 
malformation who furnishes the motive 





MAURICE BARRES AND TOLEDO 


This is not only a portrait of the famous French author, but of the famous 5 i 
as well. “We get to know the town better,” writes Mr. Stein, “it is admirably scenic, t there 
is no common life except the common aspects of a coherent scene. 


power. The critic proceeds to sketch 
the rise of this type of literary mush: 


“Tittle Sore-Eyed Billy and How He 
Found the Lord,’ ‘A Twisted Knee as a 
Means to Grace’ were justly favorites 
then. The children of fiction who pre- 
ceded these infant reformers were all 
thoroly repressed, as in ‘Harry and Lucy’ 


and ‘The Fairchild Family, who did ex- 
actly as they were told and served as 
‘feeders’ to the elders of the family, by 
endless strings of questions At the 
present day we have a race of self- 
assertive brats, who dominate their re- 
spective environments and never ask 
questions, because they are shown to 
know more than their elders.” 


THE NEW TYPE OF LITERARY CRIMINAL WHO HAS PRO- 
DUCED A “PLAGUE OF PLAGIARISM” 


LAGIARISM is a_ rapidly 

spreading crime in this” coun- 

try, a menace to the profession 

of letters, declares one of the 

most powerful of our magazine 
editors, Robert H. Davis, of the Frank 
A. Munsey Company. During the last 
few years, Mr. Davis announces in the 
Bulletin of the Authors’ League of 
America, the tendency toward larceny 
of the mind has reached alarming pro- 
portions. The demand for fiction, along 
with the profits, has attracted a grow- 
ing gang of light-fingered gentry who 
display a remarkable and subtle skill 
in selling palpable plagiarisms to un- 
suspecting editors—plagiarisms often 
filched from the past and brought up 
to date by adroit manipulation of theme, 
style and dialog. Disguised by its new 
veneer, ‘such work usually stands an 
excellent chance of running the gaunt- 
let of editorial scrutiny. 


“It is to the interest of both the author 
and the editor, as well as the’ reading 
public, that plagiarism in all its forms be 
stamped out. It ramifies into every ave- 
nue of literature—into books, into maga- 


zines, drama and motion pictures. An 
army of mercenaries, fattening upon the 
thoughts of other men, is in the saddle. 
They apply to the business of plagiarism 
the same kind of intelligence and cun- 
ning, and even art, that a forger or a 
check-lifter brings to his unholy calling. 
By divers and sundry tricks they absorb 
the idea, if not in letter, in spirit—breathe 
unto it an unwholesome vitality, christen 
it with a new name and thrust it out into 
the world as a legitimate offspring. Its 
acceptance is regarded as a triumph on 
the part of the scalawag parent, whose 
intellectual communion is held solely with 
the devil.” 


Mr. Davis, who has had excellent op- 
portunity to study the new school of 
plagiarists at first hand, presents an in- 
teresting and amusing characterization 
of these literary criminals: 


“For pure, undefiled innocence, a face 
carrying the expression of an archangel, 
a pair of eyes that can brew tears against 
accusation, I commend you to a plagiarist. 

“If these gentry exercized their gifts in 
any legitimate calling, they would suc- 
ceed beyond calculation. But they prefer 
to be dishonest. No author is secure 


against them. They possess subtle intelli- 
gence and great powers of conversion. 
It is difficult to place one’s finger on the 
spot where their art begins and the au- 
thor’s art terminates. They have extraor- 
dinary memories; splendid adaptability. 
To them a pseudonym is an alias, and a 


nom de plume a fortress, behind wh 
they hide and ‘snipe’ better men 


“It is seldom that a plagiarist is actually 
convicted beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt. They possess the delicate sensi- 
bilities of a vitrified brick. An accusation 
pointed and proven has about as much 
weight with them as would have an 
autumn leaf falling upon the bosom of 
Lake Superior.” 


It is now regarded as a necessary 
precaution to write a new author, 
whose manuscript has attracted atten- 
tion, and ask for references. Even 
these precautions do not always suc- 
ceed. One must wait for the publica- 
tion of the plagiarism before a com- 
parison with the original can be 
made. In the interval the fraud is 
accomplished. A comparison of the 
two stories supplies the evidence of 
guilt. 
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Hecen. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. “The 
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Little, Brown. 

PELLE THE Conoveror. Vol. IV. By Martin 
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$1.50. Holt. 

Possession. By Olive Wadsley. English 
girl’s romance in Paris. $1.35. Dodd, 
Mead. 

RoMANCE OF Martin Connor. By Oswald 
Kendall. Adventures on the Amazon. 
$1.25. Houghton Mifflin. 

Secret Traits. By Charles G. D. Roberts 
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Ill. $1.35. Macmillan. 

Tue Barance. By Francis Bellamy, a new 
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Tracy. Detective story. $1.35. Clode. 
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Brown. 
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VOICES OF THE LIVING. POETS 


MONG the few poems that have 
played an important and 
immediate part in political 
and social history—such as 
Hood’s “Song of the Shirt,” 

Mrs. Browning’s “Cry of the Children,” 
Mrs. Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public’—another one is to be noted. 
The poem below, which we find in the 
Public, was published in Australia dur- 
ing the recent campaign on the subject 
of conscription. It was widely circu- 
lated, together with a cartoon that rep- 
resented a woman placing a vote for 
conscription in the ballot-box, while the 
Premier, W. M. Hughes, in the guise 
of Mephistopheles, looked on. The 
poem and the cartoon, so the Public 
says, are credited with the defeat of 
conscription. We can well believe it. 
A more powerful appeal has seldom 
been put into verse in the history of 
literature, and we say this, too, be- 
lieving in universal military training 
for the United States. 


THE VOTE FOR CONSCRIPTION. 
By W. R. WINsPEAR. 


HY is your face so white, 
Mother? 
Why do you choke for 


breath ?” 
“O, I have dreamt in the night, my son, 
That I doomed a man to death.” 


“Why do you hide your hand, Mother? 
And crouch above it in dread?” 

“Tt beareth a dreadful brand, my son: 
With the dead man’s blood ’tis red. 


“T hear his widow cry in the night, 
I hear his children weep, 

And always within my sight, O God! 
The dead man’s blood doth leap. 


“They put the dagger into my grasp, 
It seemed but a pencil then; 

I did not know it was a fiend a-gasp 
For the priceless blood of men. 


“They gave me the ballot paper, 
The grim death-warrant of doom, 
And I snugly sentenced the man to death 
In that dreadful little room. 


“I put it inside the Box of Blood 
Nor thought of the man I’d slain, 
Till at midnight came like a whelming 
flood 
God’s word—and the Brand of Cain. 


“O little son! O my little son! 
Pray God for your Mother’s soul, 
That the scarlet stain may be white again 
In God’s great Judgment Roll.” 


The next poem is taken from the 
Atlantic Monthly. It is followed im- 
mediately by an answer, by the same 
author, which we omit. The answer is 
a little too labored, a little too sophisti- 
cated, to be altogether convincing. This 
poem is a cry straight from the heart; 
the “Answer” is from the head. 


IN THE POMPEIAN ROOM. 


By ELISABETH WoobBRIDGE. 


ITHIN the old walls, flaking red, 
I stand. 
Love, hold my hand! 


I look out through the little 
window, square 
And iron-barred; museum twilight there 
Beyond it now, but then, Pompeian sun, 
And brisk steps passing, sounds of voices 
light, 
Roman and Greek; or else, Pompeian 
night, 
And fewer steps, and voices low, or none. 


The aroma of those other lives blows 
past, 

Blows over me—oppressive, faintly sweet. 

I am heavy with a sense of vague defeat 

Because of those gay lives, that could not 
last. 


I am overwhelmed by Time—Time, the 


unseen ! 

Time, the unheard, Time, that we cannot 
touch! 

That touches us, and---lo—we are even 
such 


As those gay others, ages long, have been. 


The aroma of our _ lives—oppressive, 
faint— 

Is idly blown about the careless years, 

3ringing to later lives visions, or fears 

Like these of ours. Other hands grope 
and meet 

As ours do now, other hearts feel the 
weight 

Of Time, that light, relentless, crushing 
thing. 

Other friends feel their present vanishing 

Dim into past—what matter soon or late? 


There is no present—sick, I understand. 
Love, hold my hand! 


In the Poetry Journal Blanche Shoe- 


maker Wagstaff tells of a young poet, 
Homer Davis, who died in Wisconsin, 
in 1912, at the age of twenty-four. He 
made his living as a professional pianist 
and composed over one hundred songs 
and concert overtures, but died “un- 
recognized, unknown and disappointed.” 
Mrs. Wagstaff compares him as a poet 
to Ernest Dowson, Arthur Symons, 
Villon and Beaudelaire. “He lays bare 
a soul inoculated with every toxin. It 
was his malady to have read Nietz- 
sche.” A number of his poems are pub- 
lished in the Poetry Journal, full of 
soul-weariness and decadent beauty. 
We reprint two: 


NOMADS. 


By Homer Davis. 


E have been to the nethermost 
Wy ends of the World: 
There is nothing there save sad 
waters. ... 
We are weary, exceedingly weary; 
Weary with many hither-comings and 
thither-goings. 
The dust of ancient wreckage burdens 
our feet, 


Our feet that have found no _ hearth 
whereby to rest. 

We have traveled to the four corners of 
the Earth: 

There is little there save the sad waters. 


When will it cease 
pilgrimage, 
This wandering in search of the Golden 
Grail? 

How long, O fools, will ye build your 
Babels? 

Again we say, we have journeyed to the 
last country: 

There is nothing there save the 
waters, 

That gently cover (Oh, so gently!) the 
outworn bodies 

Of those, even as we, 

Weary with many hither-comings and 
thither-goings. 


... this quest, this 


sad 


THE VISITANT. 
By Homer Davis. 


HEAR a little hand 
| Knocking at my door; 
The winds cry, 
The winds die. 
I hear a little hand, 
Lately from shadow-land, 
Knocking, knocking at my door. 
Shall I open the door, 
And let her in? 
_No, nevermore! 
For the dream has been: 
I will fasten the door. 


I hear a gentle hand 
Knocking at my door; 
The winds cry, 
The winds die. 
I hear a gentle hand, 
Her pale ghost from shadow-land, 
Knocking, knocking at my door. 


It is a splendid subject George Ster- 
ling takes for his double sonnet in Pear- 
son’s, and splendidly has he handled it: 


THE SKULL OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By Gerorce STERLING. 


ITHOUT how small, within how 
strangely vast! 


What stars of terror had their 
path in thee! 
What music of the heavens and the sea 
Lived in a sigh or thundered in the blast! 
Here swept the gleam and pageant of 
the past, 
As Beauty trembled to her fate’s decree; 
Here swords were forged for armies 
yet to be, 
And tears were found too dreadful not to 
last. 
Here stood the seats of judgment and its 
light 
To whose assizes all our dreams were 
led— 
Our best and worst, our Paradise and 
Hell; 
And in this room delivered now to night 
The mortal put its question to the dead. 
And worlds were weighed, and God's 
deep shadow fell. 


Here an immortal river had its rise, 
Tho dusty now -the fountain whence it 
ran 
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So swift and beautiful with good to 
man. 

Here the foundation of an empire lies— 

The ruins of a realm seen not with eyes, 

That now the vision of a gnat could 


scan. 

Here wars were fought within a little 
span, 

Whose echoes yet resound on human 
skies. 

Life, on her rainbow road from dust to 
dust, 

Spilt here her wildest iris, still thine 
own, 

Master, and with thy soul and ashes 
one. 

Thy wings are distant from our years 

of lust, 


Yet he who liveth not by bread alone 
Shall see thee as that angel in the sun. 


If you want the real simon-pure Cel- 
tic note, in all its shimmering beauty 
and tremulous pathos, you don’t need 
to go to Mr. Yeats or Fiona McLeod 
or any of the others across the sea. 
You can get it from Padraic Colum, 
here in New York. His volume of 
poems—“Wild Earth and Other Po- 
ems,” Henry Holt—is a real treat; 
but you don’t get the full joy of it until 
you have heard Mr. Colum recite his 
own poems. His face, his voice, his 
brogue and his poems belong together. 


AN OLD WOMAN OF THE ROADS. 


By Papraic CoLuM. 


TO have a little house! 
To own the hearth and stool and 
all! 


The heaped-up sods upon the fire, 
The pile of turf against the wall! 


To have a clock with weights and chains 
And pendulum swinging up and down! 
A dresser filled with shining delph, 
Speckled and white and blue and brown! 


I could be busy all the day 

Clearing and sweeping hearth and floor, 
And fixing on the shelf again 

My white and blue and speckled store! 


T could be quiet there at night 
Beside the fire and by myself, 
Sure of a bed and loth to leave 
The ticking clock and the shining delph! 


Och! but I’m weary of mist and dark, 

And roads where there’s never a house 
nor bush, 

And tired I am of bog and road, 

And the crying wind and the lonesome 
hush! 


And I am praying to God on high, 

And I am praying Him night and day, 
For a little house—a house of my own— 
Out of the wind’s and the rain’s way. 


AN DRINAUN DONN 
(From the Irish.) 
By Papraic CoLum. 
HUNDRED men think I am theirs 
when with them I drink ale, 
»- But their presence fades away 


from me, and their high 
spirits fail, 


VOICES OF LIVING POETS 


When I think upon your converse kind by 
the meadow and the linn, 

And your form smoother than the silk on 
the Mountain of O'Flynn. 


Oh, Paddy, is it pain to you that I’m 
wasting night and day, 

And, Paddy, is it grief to you that I'll 
soon be in the clay? 

My first love with the winning mouth, my 
treasure you'll abide, 

Till the narrow coffin closes me, and the 
grass grows through my side. 


The man who strains to leap the wall, we 
think him foolish still 

When to his hand is the easy ditch to 
vault across at will: 

The rowan tree is fine and high, but bit- 
ter its berries grow, 

While blackberries and raspberries are on 
shrubs that blossom low. 


Farewell, farewell, forever, to yon town 
amongst the trees, 

Farewell, the town that draws me, on 
mornings and on eves, 

Oh, many’s the ugly morass now, and 
many’s the crooked road, 

That lie henceforth between me and 
where my heart’s bestowed. 


And Mary, Ever Virgin, where will I turn 
my head! 

I know not where his house is built, nor 
where his fields are spread. 

Ah, kindly was the counsel that my kins- 
folk gave to me, 

“The hundred twists are in his heart, and 
the thousand tricks has he.” 


After reading Celtic poetry, the won- 
der is that there are any frish left on 
the earth. All the men die in battle 
and all the women die of broken hearts, 
and who is it that carries on the race? 
Here is a haunting little thing from 
McClure’s: 

SHEILA. 


By THEoposIA GARRISON. 


ATIE had the grand eyes, and Delia 
K had a way with her, 
And Mary had the saint’s face, and 
Maggie's waist was neat, 
But Sheila had the merry heart that 
traveled all the day with her, 
That put the laughing on her lips and 
dancing in her feet. 


I’ve met with martyrs in my time, and 
faith, they make the best of it. 
But ‘tis the uncomplaining ones that 
wear a sorrow long. 
’Twas Sheila had the better way, and 
that’s to make a jest of it, 
To call her trouble out to dance and 
step it with a song. 


Eh, but Sheila had the laugh the like of 
drink to weary ones. 
(I’ve never heard the beat of it for all 
I’ve wandered wide.) 
And out of all the girls | knew—the ten- 
der ones, the dreary ones— 
’Twas only Sheila of the laugh that 
broke her heart and died! 


There have been many poetical 
tributes to Rupert Brooke published 
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in this country as well as in Great 
Britain. We do not recall any that is 
more successful than this in the Bos- 
ton Transcript: 


AT THE GRAVE OF RUPERT 
BROOKE. 


(Young English soldier-poct, killed by 
sunstroke in the Dardanelies, and 
baried on the Greek Island 
of Scyros in April, 1915.) 


By J. Corson MILter, 


BOVE his head shy olive - blooms 
are bending, 


To kiss the brave young glory 
of his face; 
The rose and asphodel —their perfume 
blending— 
Make beautiful the place. 


The Moon, robed for Night’s nuptials, 
flings him splendor, 
In silver showers, from blue A®gea's 
strand, 
For soon again Endymion ‘shall attend 
her 
Through Pan’s Arcadian land. 


Star-sentries keep for him a watch un- 
dying— 
Here he doth sleep, where he would 
wish to be: 
With laughing Fauns, and Dryads’ light 
feet flying, 
And yonder, lo'!—the Sea! 


Look! Sappho waves him greeting 
Lethe’s River 
Shall wash away Love’s wounds of 
Earth’s mad years; 
No more for him sharp grief or wistful 
quiver 
Of eyelids gone to tears. 


War’s clangor’s hushed for him: the 
bloody morrow 
Was not to be his heritage at last: 
Death touched him softly, fled are Pain 
and Sorrow 


Into the curtained past. 


The Sirens call with wonder-music, woo- 
ing, 
Yea, Venus speaks—her lips like ruddy 
wine— 
To bid him ride with Phcebus, gold-be- 
strewing, 
Unto the Muses Nine. 


Ay, he hath now a world to fit his dream- 
ing: 
The old high god and heroes of ro- 
mance ; 
Calm woodland - ways, where Bacchant- 
eyes are gleaming, 
And gentle Nereids dance. 


Across the purple sea-line Neptune's call- 
ing, 
Far south upshines Minerva’s temple- 
piles: 
The orange-breeze blows sweet — the tide 
is falling 
Around the Grecian Isles. 


Ye dreamers all, and poets glad with sing- 
ing, 








Idiers at inns and gatherers of fruit— 
Weave ye Song’s coronal, with blossoms 
springing, 
For one whom Death made mute. 


A very genuine little human docu- 
ment is this from the Midland: 


VICTIMA. 


By Ray BENNETT WEAVER. 


To speak of death to one you love; 
To hold the hand you soon will 
miss 
While all your years more slowly move; 


[tes is no harder thing than this: 


To say good-by at evening time 

\nd face the empty night alone, 

While stars you’ve named together climb 
Along the slow wind’s teeth-bit moan; 


To lie upon your couch while sleep 
lazzles your sense before its fall; 
To hear a calling from the deep, 

And from the night to hear a call. 


The sunset boat moves out to sea, 

The wind fills well and blows away ; 

But this broad shore is strange to me, 

And strange the night and strange the 
day. 


Eunice Tietjens has brought back 
from China some unforgettable pic- 
tures. We have already published 
“The Cormorants.” Here is one (from 
Poetry) equally good, but different : 
THE 


MOST SACRED MOUNTAIN 


By Eunice TIETJENs. 


heaven, 

\nd this sharp exultation, like a 
cry, after the slow six thousand 
steps of climbing! 

This is Tai Shan, the beautiful, the most 
holy. 


; , and the twelve clean winds of 


lelow my feet the foot-hills nestle, brown 
with flecks of green; and lower down 
the flat brown plain, the floor of earth, 
stretches away to blue infinity. 

Reside me in this airy space the temple 
roofs cut their slow curves against 
the sky, 

And one black bird circles above the void. 


Space, and the twelve clean winds are 
here; 

\nd with them broods eternity—-a swift, 
white peace, a presence manifest. 

The rhythm ceases here. Time has no 


place. This is the end that has no 
end. 
Here, when Confucius came, a half a 


thousand years before the Nazarene, 
he stepped, with me, thus into time- 
lessness. 

The stone beside us waxes old, the carven 
stone that says: “On this spot once 
Confucius stood and felt the smallness 
of the world below.” 

The stone grows old: 

Eternity is not for stones. 


But I shall go down from this airy space, 
this swift white peace, this stinging 
exultation. 

And time will close about me, and my 
soul stir to the rhythm of the daily 
round. 

Yet, having known, life will not press so 
close, and always I shall feel time 
ravel thin about me; 

For once I stood 

In the white windy presence of eternity. 


One of the finest memorial poems 
that has come our way in some time is 
the one below that appeared originally 
in the N. Y. Times. It is a tribute to 
Percival Lowell (a brother, by the way, 
of Amy Lowell and President Lowell 
of Harvard), who told us so much 
about Mars, and whose observatory 
was in Flagstaff, Arizona. 


THE DEAD ASTRONOMER. 


By J. Corson MILLER 


CROSS the gentle night stars bud 
and bloom, 


Tolling the ebb and flow of 
cycling time; 

Spun out from the Creator's mighty loom. 

They sing for evermore the Ancient 
Rhyme. 

Purple and gold and_ bluish-white they 
gleam, 

Above these crags and canyons, thun- 

der-sown. 
The garden-paths of Pollux lie a-dream, 
While Death—the Sentinel—keeps watch, 


alone. 
Lo! he is gone—the Searcher of the 
Skies ! 
No more the mountain breezes stir his 
hair, 
The while he marks, with genius-flaming 
eyes, 
The hills on Mars, or some young 


comet's lair. 
curving streams 
wreaths of stars 
That swung before him in that fiery 
sea, 
Now play his funeral march on viewless 
bars— 
Aerial Ocean’s proudest pageantry! 


Great of suns and 


Yea, he is gone! yet somewhere, with the 
Sun 
That scatters far the laggard mists of 
morn, 
His spirit soars, like Rigel—Silver One, 
Whose colors oft blue eastern Night 
adorn. 
Not by lone trappers’ trails, nor on the 
sea, 
Nor in the woods when Evening’s lamp 
burns dim, 
Shall he be met, but ’mid the galaxy 
Of Suns and Moons and Stars, look ye 
for him! 


Just what the river is, in Sarah Cleg- 
horn’s fine poem in Everybody's, she 
fails to tell us. It may symbolize many 
things — Poetry, for instance, or Re- 
ligion. 


CURRENT OPINION FOR FEBRUARY 


THE RIVER. 


By SaraH N. CLecHorn. 


OWN to the Stilldeep River 
D How many pathways run! 
By each, from field and city 
Come ever, one by one, 
Soldiers and priests and workmen, 
Mothers and maids and wives, 
Governors, thieves, and paupers, 
To cool their burning lives; 


Foreigners, black men, white men, 
Christian and heathen come, 
Some in their robes of office, 
Some in their shame; and some, 
Rising from anguished pillows, 
Hither in darkness first 
Stumble a briery pathway 
To quench that ardent thirst. 


And some would check the River 
From running on so fleet, 
For fear the wider water 
Will prove no longer sweet. 
Some dream their vessel only 
Can catch the sparkle fine: 
“My cup bears wholesome water, 
But yours is filled with brine.” 


Some plunge into the current; 
Some lean and taste from land; 
Some dip a silver goblet, 
And some a blood-stained hand; 
Some dwell beside the River, 
Some far and seldom come; 
Some only thirst when wounded, 
And but when dying, some. 


But others, seeking inland 
For folk with bruise or scar, 
Look where the loud and shameless, 
The dumb and hopeless, are; 
And these they coax and comrade, 
And cheer them to the brink. 
So was I once befriended, 
Who now full gladly drink. 


And divers great explorers 
Have sought to trace its rills, 
But none knows where it rises, 
Save only in the hills; 
And many charts and soundings 
Have mapped its courses free, 
But none knows where it empties, 
Save only in the sea. 


Seldom will you find so much picture 
on so small a canvas as in this from 
the Survey: 


THE NIGHT COURT. 


By Beutan E. Amipon. 


OSA is beautiful, 
She hangs her head in shame; 


Maia’s eyes are clear and still: 
She knows no blame. 


Len’s Molly fights and swears; 
“Ach, she’s a devil’s child—” 

Big Murphy laughs and winks at me, 
“By God, she’s wild!” 

Lou tosses back her curls, 
Her smile is wine, they say; 
Karen was a laughing child, 
Yesterday. 


Old Katie’s swollen lids 

Hide depths of somber fire— 

Oh, these sear and wasted things, 
The ashes of desire. 








THE SABER-TOOTH TIGER HUNTS HIS PREY i3t 


THE DEMON OF THE BLACK POOLS—A TRAGEDY 
OF THE PLEISTOCENE 


This vivid word-picture is drawn by W. D. Mathew, curator of the department of 


Vertebrate Paleontology, in the American Museum of Natural History. 
Museum 


in the American 


Journal. Dr. Mathew has let 


his 


It is published 
scientific imagination 


play upon one of the most interesting discoveries ever made in regard to extinct 


animals. 


From the asphalt pools of La 


Brea 


, in the Los Angeles valley, 


the skulls of 


1,200 saber-toothed tigers have recently been exhumed, together with innumerable skele- 


tons of wolves, 


in the 


horses, : 
The tragedy described below is to-day, in 
American Museum in what is called the 


ground-sloths and fifty 
its essential 


camels, bison, 


features, na 
“Asphalt Group Exhibit.” 


kinds of birds of prey 
permanently staged 
We have 


shortened Dr. Mathew’s story somewhat and taken a little liberty with the ending. 


E stood looking out from the rocky 

crest of mountain over the broad 

open valley that stretched for miles 
before him. It all belonged to him by 
weapon right—to him and his race, by 
their strength and activity and the terri- 
ble curving sabers that were their favorite 
weapons. Individually or jointly none of 
the inhabitants of the plain dared dis- 
pute their sovereignty. Bloody and mer- 
ciless tyrants tho they were, none could 
successfully resist them. Well might he 
stand, fearless and majestic, viewing the 
scattered groups of great pachyderms 
from whom he intended to select his next 
victim. 

Before him lay the Los Angeles val- 
ley, wide, grass-covered, with clumps of 
trees and bushes dotting its surface. 
Near by were a few springs and water 
holes in a dry torrent bed that led i? n 
into Ballona Creek. To the eastward, 
the hazy distance, he could trace the 
course of the river and beyond it the 
dim outline of the forest-clad mountains, 
all shimmering in the heat of a tropic 
summer day. 

Through a notch in the mountain spur 
to the southwest came trotting in single 
file a bunch of wild horses, bound from 
the uplands to the water holes in the val- 
ley. Swift, handsome animals they were, 
dun-colored and obscurely striped, with 
heavy black manes and zebra-like heads. 
They came down the trail in an irregular 
broken line, two or three intimate com- 
panions trotting or running close together, 
the whole headed by a great piebald stal- 
lion of unusual size and strength. The 
saber-tooth watched these for a few min- 
utes as they approached. Should he se- 
lect one of them for his prey? No, it 
would mean careful stalking and ambush- 
ing them at the water hole, and they were 
too swift and wary for him to have more 
than an off-chance of securing one. It 
was too warm a day, and he was not des- 
perately hungry. He would levy his 
tributes on them some other time. 


O the left, among the brush-covered 
sandy slopes that stretched along the 
foot of the mountain chain, a number 

of camels were browsing upon the bushes 
and small trees, stripping the leaves from 
the young shoots as far up as they could 
reach. These were big anir ‘als, taller than 
a modern camel, long-legged and clumsy 
in gait, with a heavy coat of shaggy hair 
of desert brown color, the body short and 
with no hump. They, too, despite their ap- 
parent clumsiness and stupid appearance, 
were swift and wary creatures, little dis- 
posed to come within reach of the danger 
of an ambuscade and far too speedy to be 
captured in an open chase. 

He turned his gaze upon the low bottom 
flats in the valley before him where the 
grass grew rank and lush in places and 
small groups of bison and other smaller 
animals were feeding. The bison, big and 
black and shaggy-maned, with gleaming 
sharp horns and fierce little eyes peeping 
out from their woolly heads, their slim 


legs and lithe hind quarters in odd con- 


trast’ to the bulky head and barrel, were 
no'contemptible antagonists. They were 
comparative newcomers in this country, 


immigrants from some distant region who 
had crossed the mountain passes to the 
north, and were becoming more and more 
numerous in the valley, ousting many of 
its former inhabitants. They had brought 
with them some curious ideas about gt 
ing, bunching together when attacked, 

a ring, with the young and females in Pe 
center, instead of scattering in flight and 
leaving the weaklings to their fate. The 
saber-tooth found such methods of de- 
fense annoying and quite incomprehen- 
sible. A surprise attack, of course, while 
they were still scattered out on the mead- 
ow, before they could bunch together, 
would be less dangerous. But these ras- 
cals had pretty sharp eyes and ears, and 
if one of them saw or heard anything 
suspicious the whole herd would usually 


thunder off, and not stop until a good 
distance away. 
In the thickets and copses along the 


course of the river he could see the stir- 


ring of various kinds of smaller game. 
Peccaries, deer. raccoons, and rabbits, he 
knew lived in those glades and copses, 


and occasionally he would catch a glimpse 





of one. But these were all beneath his 
notice. Nor did he consider more seri- 
ously the fleet and graceful antelopes 


pronghorns and one or two smaller kinds 
—that he could see far out in the open. 
They were too shy and too swift to be 
worth while. 


AR off in the distance, showing up as 
mere dots on the slopes of the op- 
posite hills, his keen eye discerned a 

prey that, once within reach, was well 
worth while, and, while somewhat danger- 
ous, had never failed to succumb to the 
terrible wounds that his great dagger teeth 
and huge claws cou!d inflict. He did not 
fear them, these elephants and mastodons : 
hut they were too far away, and they were 
preternaturally shrewd in getting wind of 
him unless he took a long circuit and got 
to leeward. 

Finally, as he watched the valley be- 
low him, his eve caught a glimpse of one 
—no two—big, shaggy, golden-brown ani- 
mals moving through the brush near the 
dry creek bed. His eye flashed, his pose 
changed to that of a tense vigil, with some 
uncertainty. It might be a couple of those 
big brown bears, redoubtable antagonists, 
whom he would hardly care to tackle 
without necessity. Of course he could 
fight and overcome a brown bear if he 
had to, but he still carried the scars of a 
former encounter with one of them and 
was not eager to renew the fray. ‘But 
these couldn't be brown bears. Surely he 
had not mistaken that peculiar greenish 
gleam in the golden-brown backs. No— 
there is was again, for certain. This was 
his favorite prey—the big, clumsy, slow- 
moving, ground-sloth that waddled around 
in such stupid confidence that its heavy 
hair and thick bone-studded skin made it 


invulnerable. So it was to ordinary am 
mals, but not to him. You sprang on th 
beast’s back, and struck deep and hari 
before it could gather its wits together, 
and then dodged the great claws as they 
reached up first on one side, then on the 
other, to drag you off. It didn’t last long 
if you gashed the neck at the right point 


E crouched down and began his 

stealthy approach. The ground 

sloths, unsuspecting, continued to 
strip the leaves off the trees about them, 
standing on their hind legs and reaching 
up to drag the branches down, then digging 
around a tall sapling to loosen its roots 
and pull it over. They were working their 
way, feeding as they went, toward a series 
of small pools which lay not in the creek 
bottom but about half a mile over, and 
on the crest of a low rise. They were 
curious-looking pools, each surrounded by 
a bare black patch on which nothing grew 
In dry weather they could be seen to be 
semi-liquid asphalt, covered by a scum of 
dust, through which broke from time to 
time bubbles of oil and evil-smelling gas. 
After a rain the asphalt surface was cov- 
ered by a few inches of water, iridescent 
with a skin of oil and somewhat malo- 
dorous, but drinkable. 

Had the ground -sloths but known it, 
the place had an ugly reputation among 
the more intelligent animals of the neigh- 
borhood. It was reported to be haunted 
by mysterious earth demons, perhaps the 
same as the subterranean monsters who 
haunted the quicksands in the river, and 
who would reach up from below and, 
seizing the feet of the unfortunate ani- 
mals who ventured into their lair, would 
drag it down slowly but irresistibly, strug- 
gling and screaming, into the depths be- 
low. Not all the animals had heard of 
this rumor, and still fewer believed it 
But many of them avoided the spot mere- 
ly because of its weird, uncanny sur- 


roundings, and only under stress of thirst 
in a dry season would they venture to 


drink here. 

But the ground-sloths knew nothing of 
the sinister reputation of the Black Pools 
They continued their leisurely progr 
through the brush, crossed the bare black 
ground around the pools, and splashed 
into the largest one to drink. 


ess 


OR a moment nothing happened They 
seemed to be standing on fairly fi “ n 
altho soft bottom. Then slowly the 

bottom began to yield and their feet to 
sink in, and in terror they hastily turned 
to find firmer footing. But their feet, once 
through the crust, could not be withdrawn. 
They were held with incredible tenacity. 
If by desperate effort they dragged out 
one foot all covered by the sticky asphalt, 
it served only to sink the other limbs 


deeper and hold them more firmly. Little 
by little, in bawling terror, they were 
dragged relentlessly down. 

Meanwhile the great saber-tooth tiger 


had been making his way silently but 
(Continued on page 151.) 
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WANTED: MORE TECHNICAL CHEMISTS AND FEWER 
MOLECULE-JUGGLERS 


NECESSARY acquaintance 

with physics, physical chem- 

istry and the rudiments of 

engineering must replace a 

great deal of the useless 
memorizing and molecule-juggling with 
which the young chemist is overbur- 
dened by the colleges, says Professor 
F. G. Donnan, engineering expert in 
England. The change he advocates is 
absolutely necessary if the Anglo- 
Saxon world is to produce a host of 
real technical chemists so urgently re- 
quired for the future industrial prog- 
ress of Great Britain and America. 
The so-called “pure” chemist is very 
necessary. He can be taken out of any 
college laboratory and put into any fac- 
tory laboratory without changing him 
or requiring him to change himself in 
any wise radically. If kept to his spe- 
cialized duty he will do good and neces- 
sary work. But he is not a chemist in 
the technical sense in which the engi- 
neer is a technical physicist. A “pure” 
physicist taken from a college labora- 
tory and put into the research labora- 
tory of an engineering undertaking 
would no doubt be of great value; but 
he would not be an engineer. The fun- 
damental trouble is that the chemical 
laboratories of the colleges and even 
of the higher technical schools in the 
Anglo-Saxon world have turned out 
only the “pure” chemist. Such men are 


CUTTING 


VER since the “Pure Food Law” 
was enacted by Congress, the agi- 
tation that resulted in its enact- 

ment has made itself manifest in vari- 
ous directions. The pioneer efforts 
made by Samuel Hopkins Adams, first 
in Collier’s, later in the N. Y. Tribune, 
have been fruitful in cleaning up the 
advertizing pages of many magazines 
and dailies. Mr. Adams has not been 
content to deal in glittering generali- 
ties. In his “Ad-Visor” column in the 
Tribune he has been so specific in his 
criticism of shoddy goods and fake bar- 
gain announcements that the Tribune 
has had a series of fights thrust upon 
it in and out of the courts, to which it 
has stood up manfully. 

The sight of the magazines and 
newspapers cleaning house has stimu- 


. 


wanted, it is true, but in vastly smaller 
numbers than the true technical chem- 
ists, the real appliers of chemical sci- 
ence. More and more it is beginning 
to be understood that theoretical science 
is but the fountain from which flows 
knowledge to be practically, not neces- 
sarily commercially, applied. The re- 
sult of misconception on this point is a 
great over-production of young men 
with specialized college degrees who 
have an exaggerated notion of their 
own importance in the scheme of life 
because they can juggle molecules and 
can call the practice “chemistry.” They 
are about as utilitarian as the magi- 
cians who get eggs out of a hat and 
play tricks with them in the air. To 
quote from London Engineering: 


“There exists here not only an urgent 
necessity, but a magnificent opportunity. 
We do not possess the great higher tech- 
nical schools of Germany, but, contrary 
to the practice of that country, we have 
schools of engineering attached to all our 
great universities. Hitherto our chemists 
and engineers have been kept apart, with 
extraordinary disadvantage to both sides, 
whereas in the great German higher tech- 
nical schools the necessary. link has long 
been forged. From this combination has 
issued the host of men in Germany who 
apply chemical science to practice. They 
are not, as a rule, the pioneer discoverers 
of new chemical substances. That is the 
business of the skilled molecule-juggler 





THE BUNCO GAME 
ADVERTIZING 


lated others to go and do likewise. The 
Retail Merchants Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C., not long ago sent for Mr. 
C. E. La Vigne, field representative of 
the American Fair Trade League. The 
Association had, to quote the Fall River 
Herald, “decided that the period of 
‘moral suasion’ has passed and that, in 
place of warnings, drastic action must 
follow any disclosures of fake adver- 
tizing.” The first result was seen a 
few weeks ago in the arrest of a shop- 
keeper who was advertizing a shirt, 
procurable at other stores for 79 cents, 
at a “bargain” price of $1.29, “marked 
down from $2.50.” 

Speaking of his experience with 
stores advertizing falsely, Mr. La 
Vigne said he has found they all work 
along practically the same lines. “Cut 


in his laboratory. But they are the men 
through whose patient and untiring work 
the ideas and results of the pioneer dis- 
coverers are converted into the fine gold 
of successful practice. 

“Here lies one of the secrets of German 
success in chemical industry—a secret not 
usually recognized, tho of the very highest 
importance. ... It is often argued that 
the university chemist is too ‘theoretical,’ 
and does not understand ‘practical’ mat- 
ters. Let us analyze this argument, for 
it is of great importance. The university 
chemist does understand ‘practice,’ but it 
is the practice of molecule-juggling—that 
is to say, the practice of the analysis and 
synthesis of chemical substances in the 
laboratory. In this extremely important 
business he is not only a skilled theorist 
but a skilled practician. - What ke does 
not usually understand is another theory 
and another practice—namely, the theory 
and the practice of designing chemical 
engineering plant and conducting and con- 
trolling chemical processes in a factory. 
What is wanted in the country is the pro- 
duction of many young men who have re- 
ceived a thoro preparatory training in this 
second and equally important theory and 
practice. There is never any conflict be- 
tween ‘theory’ and ‘practice.’ The failure 
to realize this is one of our besetting in- 
tellectual sins, and is based on an entire 
confusion of thought.” 


On the first day of this year $412,000,000 
became due to the holders of American 
railroad bonds, in the form of interest. 


OUT OF 


prices on standard lines attract the pub- 
lic to the store. There, as in my ex- 
perience, the store is not able to supply 
the standard collars because they are 
‘out of the size,’ but they are able to 
supply a nondescript article represented 
as a cut-price bargain which is actually 
sold for about 60 per cent. more than a 
duplicate of it could be bought for at 
a regular store.’ The Fair Trade 
League is organized to prevent this 
cutting of prices on standard goods, or 
at least to secure the right of manufac- 
turers to prevent it on their own goods 
by sales contracts that are now ad- 
judged a conspiracy “in restraint of 
trade,” but which, the League claims, 
are really safeguards against fraud. 
The Stephens-Ashurst bill, now pend- 
ing in Congress, is a result of the 








TRADE 


League’s efforts. It was drafted after 
consultation with Louis Brandeis, since 
appointed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Something still more striking and il- 
lustrative of the way the commercial 
conscience has been quickened of late 
years is the action of three large mer- 
cantile houses in St. Louis. The Stix, 
Baer & Fuller Co., known all over the 
territory tributary to St. Louis, made 
an announcement, to take effect last 
October, that “the use of comparative 
prices will be discontinued in all of our 
advertizements.” In other words, the 
little phrase “reduced from” will dis- 
appear from price cards in that store. 

In large advertizements in all the 
St. Louis papers they explained this 
step as follows: 


“Comparative price quotations have a 
tendency of breeding exaggeration. No 
matter how vigilant one may be—no mat- 
ter what caution one may exercize—no 
matter how severely one may censor the 
reports concerning the merchandize, mis- 
statements are likely to occur. They may 
be due merely to overenthusiasm or er- 
ror of judgment, but the results are the 
same. When fortunate trade deals per- 
mit, we shall offer our customers the full 
benefit of them but in no case will we 
quote comparative values.” 


This was hailed by the St. Louis 
Times as “the first published declara- 


FIGURES 


tion of a policy that is likely to be 
adopted in a wide way,” a statement 
born out since then. Almost imme- 
diately Schmitz & Shroder, one block 
away, announced in their advertizing: 
“We so fully endorse the reasons ad- 
vanced that we join in announcing the 
same policy. ... If all good men pull 
together now, we can clean house in 
St. Louis from garret to cellar, and set 
an example which the rest of the coun- 
try will be glad to follow.” They con- 
clude with a significant appeal to the 
newspapers of St. Louis to back this up 
by a rigid investigation of the claims 
of their advertizers. “Let every paper 
in St. Louis refuse to publish any ad- 
vertizement which attempts to impose 
upon the credulity of the public, and 
the fight will be won!” Commenting 
on all this, the St. Louis Times remarks 
editorially, under the title, “Truth in 
Advertizing”’ : 


“There is much that is new to be heard 
these days concerning advertizing. An 
old art, scant in ethics, is taking on a 
new life, rich in rules and regulations. 
We are wondering just how much of it 
is sincerely undertaken and how much is 
a mere contribution to a new movement. 
That part which is done earnestly will 
survive, but that part which is only veneer 
must be removed before it will be possible 
to take stock of the entire question. 

“It goes without saying that there has 
been much untruth in advertizing. Bar- 





THAT TALK LOUD 
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gains that have been mere shoddy, cut 
prices that have been mere lures, have 
long been familiar figures in the advertiz- 
ing of the whole world. London busses 
have shown posters telling that this or 
that chocolate was the best. while even 
the manufacturer knew that his was no 
better than any one of half a dozen other 
brands. Paris journals have long hailed 
perfumes as coming from virgin flowers 
to which they were never nearer than the 
chemist’s synthesis. Railroad wrecks that 
never happened have unloaded in every 
American city piles of badly made cloth- 
ing that fooled not the pur- 
chaser 

“Another and perhaps graver abuse in 
questionable advertizing is that which per- 
mits an owner, under a name, 
to announce that he is going out of busi- 
whereupon he his stock to 
himself, under another fictitious name, 
and goes right ahead. He is thus enabled 
to conduct a fake clearing sale, and when 
he has sold the depleted stock to himself 
he then announces another sale to get rid 
of the remnants sold by himself to him- 
self, using two ‘phoney’ names to manage 
the transaction. .. . 

“One of these days the public will fight 
shy of ‘removals’ and ‘closing-out’ sales 
and pin its faith to the settled merchant 
who belongs to and is a part of the com- 
munity.” 


has even 


hetitious 


ness, ‘sells 


The loans of all banks in the United 
States increased between June, 1914, and 
June, 1916, by about $2,500,000,000o—far be- 
yond any expansion seen before in our 
history. The vast inflow of gold was a 
major reason. 


THE SMASHING RECORD OF 1916 


HE figures of trade and commerce 
compiled by the N. Y. Times and 
published on the last day of the 

year 1916 are evidently not accurate to 
the last penny. But pennies, or even 
dollars, do not count for much when 
it comes to talking in billions, and for 
all ordinary purposes of comparison the 
round numbers given for 1916 may be 
considered approximately correct. 

The gains over 1915, in percentages, 
are indicated in the last column. Every 
item shows a gain (even Farm Output 
shows a gain of 4.7 per cent.), except 
that of Commercial Failures, which 
shows a loss, in the aggregate of lia- 
bilities, of 35.5 per cent. Of course a 
loss here is itself a gain. ‘ 

The most notable advances made 
during the year are those in gold ex- 
ports, which have increased 433.9 per 
cent., the increase in excess of trade 
exports over imports (75.1 per cent.), 
the increase of 140.8 per cent. in manu- 
facturing profits, and the increase of 
84.1 per cent. in steel orders. Particu- 
larly interesting is the increase in our 
Home Trade of 40.1, bringing it to the 
massive total of $45,800,000,000, still 
nearly six times as large as our total 
foreign trade, tremendously as the lat- 
ter has grown. 

It will be noted also that tho the 


average weekly wage (compiled from 
the figures for 500,000 factory work- 
ers) has increased 12.6 per cent., it is 


still far from keeping pace with the 
increase in prices of foods, which have 
increased, in one year, 38.2 per cent. 








RECORD OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1916. 


SOE: COMER dncscceusnenenes oeawivieonse 
Foreign Trade: 
Imports 


Exports 
Total 


Gold Movement: 
a 
EE ee eee een ee 
eS ee re 

National Wealth: 

LL a ae ee 
Per capita : 

Gold Money in Country........ccccceonsesie 

Bank Clearings 

Bank Loans 

Commercial Failures: 
Liabilities 

Railroad Earnings: 
Gross 
Net 

Manufacturing Profits of 51 

Iron Production 

Steel Orders (Average) .......ccccccccces 

Bituminous Output 

Building Permits 

Farm Output 

Average Price of 25 Foods*...........++-: 

Average Weekly Waget.........+-seeeeees 


* Annalist Index Number. 


Per Cent 
1916. 1915. Change. 
$45,800,000,000 $32,700,000,000 -++ 40.1 
2,364,000,000 1,778,596,6905 + 32. 
5,461,000,000 3,547,480,372 + 53.9 
7,825,000,000 5,326,077,067 + 46 
3,097,000,000 1,768,883,677 ++ 75.1 
657,400,000 451,954,590 + 38.8 
167,800,000 31,425,918 -+433-9 
489,600,000 420,528,672 + 16.4 
230,000,000,000 218,000,000,000 + §.5§ 
2,255 2,176 + 3.6 
2,741,669,491 2,260,687,547 + 21.3 
261,000,000,000 187,759,076,9086 + 39.0 
8,350,000,000 7,233,000,000 + 15.4 
194,863,521 302,286,148 — 35.5 
3,623,000,000 3,075,038,881 + 17.8 
1,260,000,000 1,014,551,209 —+ 24.2 
378,000,000 157,000,000 +1408 
39,261,000 29,662,566 + 32.4 
9,552,823 5,189,292 + 84.1 
500,000,000 442,624,426 + 12.9 
991,700,000 821,817,912 + 20.7 
11,000,000,000 10,501,686,000 + 4.7 
206 149 + 38.2 
15.17 13-447 + 12.6 


+ Of over 500,000 factory workers. 
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OUR NEW YELLOW PERIL—THE FLOOD 


into our bank vaults at the rate of 

$1,800,000 a day, on an average. 
Over. $657,000,000 came to us in 1916. 
One day last month the entire lot of 
gold eagles paid to France for her 
rights in the Panama Canal—$25,- 
000,000—came back to New York City 
in the same boxes in which it had been 
sent years ago. 

The effects of this flood of gold are 
the cause of considerable perturba- 
tion. The National City Bank (New 
York), in one of its recent circulars on 
the financial situation, discusses the 
subject, and seems to be in some trepi- 
dation over the probable results if the 
flood keeps up. It says: 


: oon gold continues to flow 


“Altho there has been a large increase 
in the country’s gold holdings, there has 
also been a very great expansion of de- 
posits and loans. This is what always 
happens when the supply of money is in- 
creased. Loans, and deposits created by 
loans, follow right up after it until the 
capacity for credit expansion is exhausted. 
According to figures given by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the loans of all 
banks in the United States increased be- 
tween June, 1914, and June, 10916, by 
approximately $2,500,000,000, which is far 
beyond any previous expansion in our 
history. There is every reason to he- 
lieve that continued additions to our 
monetary stock will have similar effects. 

“There were never greater temptations 
to the use of money and credit than in 
this country to-day. The demand for 
products of every kind exceeds the sup- 
ply. and profits are such that there are 
very great inducements to individuals to 
enlarge their operations, or to buy into 
properties and companies that are making 
large earnings. These arg the conditions 
which in conjunction with easy money 
have always produced over-expansion and 
subsequent disaster.” 


In a statement issued several weeks 
ago by the Federal Reserve Board, the 
alleged peril from gold was touched 
upon as follows: 


“The board does not share the view 
frequently expressed of late that further 


OF GOLD 


importations of large amounts of gold 
must of necessity prove a source of dan- 
ger or disturbance to this country. That 
danger, the Board believes, will arise only 
in case the inflowing gold should remain 
uncontrolled and be permitted to become 
the basis of undesirable loan expansions 
and of inflation. There are means, how- 
ever, of controlling accessions of gold by 
proper and voluntary cooperation of the 
banks, or, if need be, by legislative en- 
actment.” 


The National City Bank takes issue 
with this statement. It says: 


“There is no practicable way of control- 
ling the, money supply of this country. 
That idea may well be allowed to remain 
the exclusive possession of the trust- 
busters. The importations of gold go into 
the banks, but they go in as deposits, and 
the lending or purchasing power remains 
first of all with the depositors. It is 
possible, and we believe desirable, to col- 
lect this gold into the federal reserve 
banks, but if the reserve banks acquire it 
they must give either their notes or an 
equivalent credit on their books in ex- 
change. A credit at a reserve bank is a 
basis for loans in a member bank, the 
same as gold in the latter’s vault. Up to 
the limit of the lending power of the 
member banks the reserve banks have no 
control over the expansion of credit; it 
is only as the member banks desire to re- 
discount that any restraint can be placed 
upon them. 

“What degree of cooperation does the 
Board expect to obtain among 27,000 
banks? Can it persuade them to stop 
competing with each other for business, 
or restrain their eagerness to accommodate 
desirable customers, and to stop paying 
interest on deposits? The command over 
bank deposits is not final in bank officers. 
It rests at last with bank patrons, and 
when bank patrons want to expand loans 
they are usually able to do it.” 


If gold continues to come into this 
country, in other words, we must ex- 
pect that somebody will put it to use, 
and “once it is engaged as the basis of 
credit it cannot be removed without 
tearing down the whole fabric of credit 
and business founded upon it.” The 





same authority suggests a close connec- 
tion between the flood of goid and the 
hight cost of living. It says: “When 
all the productive forces of a country 
are already in full action you cannot 
enlarge their powers by merely in- 
creasing the stock of money. Attempts 
to put more money into use at such a 
time will only create new demands for 
labor and materials when no more are 
to be had, with the result that wages 
and prices will rise until the new sup- 
plies of money are absorbed in doing 
the same amount of business as before.” 

A different view is held by the Bank- 
ers’ Magazine. It speaks of those who 
are fearing the flood of gold as “timid 
economists and bankers.” It insists 
that there “is no excess of gold what- 
ever,” when we consider the obligations 
we have recently assumed in interna- 
tional financing. It says: “We have 
bought back an immense amount of our 
securities which Europe owed, and 
roughly we have lent two _ billions 
abroad since the war began. These 
financial feats call for a larger backing 
of gold, and there need be no alarm 
over our present supply. Our real 
cause for worry consists of the problem 
of holding on to this gold when the 
European nations again begin bidding 
for it.” 

Still another view of the indirect ef- 
fect of the flow of gold our way was 
expressed by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of Great Britain—Reginald 
McKenna. In a speech in Parliament, 
in commenting upon the address of his 
successor, Bonar Law, he said: 


“The demands upon us are enormous, 
but there is one severe restriction with 
which my right honorable friend will be- 
come only too well acquainted, the restric- 
tion that it is not easy to convert sterling 
wealth into dollar wealth. We have to 
pay in dollars for what we buy now, not 
only in America, but all over the world. 
In whatever country we buy the arbitrage 
of exchange is all brought into the dollar 
exchange, and we have to buy the whole 
mass of our imports for ourselves and 
for our allies with cash in dollars.” 


A TROUT-FARM AND ITS CURIOUS 


O what a multiplicity of processes 

the word “farm” has come to 

be attached! There are oyster- 
farms and ostrich-farms, butterfly- 
farms and skunk -farms, mushroom- 
farms and drug-plant-farms, farms for 
silver foxes and farms for golden 
pheasants, There are many more. All 
have their curious and_ interesting 
features and require special knowledge 


PROCESSES 


and training. The same is true of the 
trout-farms. 

The first thing to do if you want to 
start a trout-farm, so we gather from 
an article in the Cornell Countryman, 
by G. C. Embody, assistant professor 
of aquiculture at Cornell University, 
is to get knowledge, and the second 
thing is to get three-year-old “breed- 


” 


ers.” You will pay about 75 cents a 


pound for these. The spawning-time 
varies not only from place to place, but 
from year to year, and is different for 
different varieties. Brook-trout in 
Central New York begin to spawn late 
in October and rainbow trout in Jan- 
uary. As the sex elements ripen, we 
are told, males and females swim up in- 
to the spawning race and begin to 
excavate their nests. A _ rectangular 
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frame is made to just fit across the 
mouth of the race and is covered with 
a bag of netting or burlap. Into these 
bags the breeders are chased, and 
the following interesting performances 
then occur: 


“An. ordinary tin pan is rinsed with 
water and placed conveniently for re- 
ceiving the eggs. A female, known by 
her greatly distended abdomen, is first 
selected and held firmly by the tail with 
the left’ hand. The eggs are loosened 
from the ovary by pressing the forefinger 
of the right hand across the anterior 
region of the abdomen. Then the edge 
of the forefinger and hand is moved 
slowly backward over the abdomen, first 
on one side and then on the other. If the 
female is entirely ‘ripe,’ the eggs will 
easily flow out into the pan. A male is 
then taken and the ‘milt’ is pressed out in 
a. similar manner. The process is re- 
peated many times with each fish until 
the eggs and ‘milt’ cease to flow. Many 
males and females are thus ‘stripped’ 
into the same pan. Eggs and milt are 
next gently and thoroly mixed with the 
fingers or with a feather and finally set 
aside to await complete impregnation. 
After ten minutes has elapsed, water is 
added and gently mixed with the eggs. 
Then they are allowed to stand twenty 
minutes to ‘water-harden.’ They absorb 
water and gradually increase in size. The 
final stage of the process consists in 
washing away the excess of milt and any 
foreign matter. This is most easily done 
by holding the pan under a very gentle 
stream of water. The eggs are now ready 
for the hatching-trough.” 





Courtesy of Corned! Countryman 
“MILKING A 
The white stream is a stream of eggs, forced 


TROUT” 


out by gentle pressure of the fingers. From 
the male trout the “‘milt’ will be pressed out 
into the same pan in the same way. After fer- 
tilization by this means, the eggs are put into 
the incubator or hatching-trough. 


After impregnation the are 
very tender and must be handled with 
great care until the embryo begins to 
show through as a little black spot, or 
“eye.” It may take 50 days for the 


eggs to hatch, it may take over go, de- 


27S 
eggs 
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pending upon the tempefature of the 
water, the degree of light, the amount 
of oxygen in the water, and perhaps 
other factors. Newly-hatched trout 

“fry”"—are provided with a sac 
taining enough nutriment for 
days. They do not need to search for 
food. All that they need is to have 
aquatic animals that prey upon them 
kept at a distance. When, after twenty 
or thirty days, the food-sac disappears, 
the young trout and 
snap at particles that look like food. 
At this stage they are fed every two 
hours, their favorite dishes 
mashed fresh beef or hog-liver, one 
teaspoonful to a thousand youngsters. 
They are also fond of the yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs. From this stage on 
about all that has to be done for them 
is to provide food and clean water and 
keep the fishermen away. Shrimp 
“dust” (powdered shrimp meat), beef 
scrap, dried fish, all seem to go well. 
When the trout are a year old they 
are fed but once a week and the pond 
is cleaned once a week. The problem 
of foods for the young trout is still one 
for investigation and experimentation. 
Even the experts have much to learn. 

’ 


con- 


many 
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being 


Eight sugar companies paid dividends, be- 
tween January 1 and November 15, 1916, of 
$6,000,000 on stock of $53,000,000. This 
is Over 30 per cent.; but over half the 
amount consisted of stock dividends at con 
siderably less than market price, thus swel!- 
ing the dividend rate much above 30 per 
cent. 


A TALE OF TWO SHIPS AND THE QUICK FORTUNES 


F you want to find stories of romance 
in the making of fortunes overnight, 
do not go to the munition factories— 

there has been a lot of money lost as 
well as gained in war orders—nor to 
Wall Street. Go to the shipyards. 
That is where Aladdin’s genie resides 
these days. You don’t rub a lamp to 
bring him to your service. You get an 
old hulk of a dismantled ship, dead for 
years, rub it up a little and the genie 
appears with bank notes bulging out 
all over him. Shipyards up on the 
Maine coast that have been rotting 
away for decades have become beehives 
of activity. What was thought to be 
the lost art of making wooden ships has 
suddenly been revived. Says George 
Weiss, in The WNation’s Business: 
“When the sound of the hammer again 
rang along the Kennebec, the old ship 
workers reappeared like magic. The 
building cradles were restored. Frames 
were ordered by rush wire from Nova 
Scotia and spars from the Pacific. 
Europe’s misfortune had brought back 
the memories of the days when families 
having ‘shares’ in sailing vessels were 
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the wealthy families. Some of the 
Maine shipyards built 2,000-ton schoon- 
ers in the incredibly short space of 
three months. The sail-maker again 
came into his own and all joined in up- 
building the new American merchant 
marine.” 

Fifteen new shipyards have sprung 
up in the past year on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, and every one almost at 
once obtained orders that will keep 
them going to full capacity all this 
year. The Norwegians have placed 
“astounding orders” in every one of 
them, and, in spite of the high prices, 
they have earned “tremendous profits.” 
Some of them have paid dividends as 
high as 375 per cent. The Dutch have 
not been far behind. The American- 
Hawaiian line is receiving $190,000 a 
month for the use of some of its vessels 
to carry manganese ore from Brazil to 
this country. Steamers have gone to 
Archangel and come back with their 
entire construction cost paid for by the 
one trip. 

Here are two stories of specific cases 
that might be paraileled, it is said, by 


dozens of other stories equally as good. 


The first is told by Mr. Weiss, as fo 
lows: 


“Early in 1915 it was ascertained that 


England would not object to the ship 
ment of cotton to Germany. Twenty-five 
cents a pound for all the cotton that 


could be landed in Bremen was what tl 

Germans offered. A Texas cotton grower 
was told that he could turn his cotton 
into heaps of gold by sending it to Ger 
many instead of being content with re- 
ceiving merely a price from the 
American mills. Perhaps, he reasoned, 
he could sell cotton to Germany without 
going there himself. 

“The Texan came to New York. He 
tried to charter a wooden ship. None 
was available. A ship broker, however, 
offered him an old square rigger, about 
forty vears in service. The price was set 
at $90,000. It cost $35,000 to build. The 
ship broker expected a counter offer and 
put the price high. The not 
knowing the tricks of the trade, accepted 
the boat at the price asked, took his boat 
and sent it to Galveston. There he 
loaded 10,000 bales of cotton. 


cost 


Texan, 


The 
tain was told to make all speed for Ger- 
(Continued on page 139.) 
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vista of mountain, canyon, and lowland 
stretches far into the distance, a joy to the 
sight of the traveler. 

Sixty miles the eye can reach over jagged mountain 
peaks, across the shimmering waters of Roosevelt Lake, 
past deep ravines, all suffused with rich tints of blue, 
pink, and purple, draped with billowy clouds; and over 
all hanging a pervading, illusory charm that presses the 
imagination to reflection on ages of romance, conflict, 
tragedy and adventure. 

We experience a thrill such as is given few to feel. 
We are in Apache Land, that marvelous country where 
oldest and newest America are blended in infinite beauty 
along a motor highway of 120 miles. 

You are planning a journey to the Pacific Coast? 
Then by all means arrange to visit this land of mar- 
velous contrasts while its wonders still hold out to you 
the freshness of undiscovered country. This motor 
highway is known as the Apache Trail. It lies between 
Globe and Phoenix, Arizona, and may be traversed in 
a single day in comfortable motor cars available to 
every traveler. 

Imagine if you will an automobile route which 
threads mountain scenery to take your breath away, 
breathes all the romance of Geronimo’s blood-stained 
trail, with a dip into a dim prehistoric past peopled with 
cliff dwellers, and culminating in a towering vision of 
the future. 

Roosevelt Dam is surely a vision of future America. 
You will see it from your car for the first time, a 
gigantic horseshoe of masonry shimmering white as a 
fairy castle in the Arizona sunlight, and sharply out- 
lined against the deep blue of Roosevelt Lake beyond 
and the two foaming green Niagaras which roar down 
at either end. 

The enormous arc of this dam is 1,125 feet long. It 
stops what was formerly a mountain pass and is 280 
feet high. The enormous reservoir which the dam 
thus backs up has a capacity greater than the famous 
Assouan Dam of the upper Nile. It would fill a canal 
three hundred feet wide and nineteen feet deep, ex- 
tending from San Francisco to Chicago. What it 
actually does is to make a territory of more than 360 


VROM a high point on the rocky cliff the great 


THIS ROCK-BOUND GATEWAY IS ROOSEVELT DAM, ONE OF THE WONDERS OF THE APACHE TRAIL 


OVER THE APACHE TRAIL BY MOTOR 





square miles, formerly a bare desert of thorn and mes- 
quite, blossom like a semi-tropical paradise. 

But that is the present. The future lies in this: the 
waters of that enormous lake are as yet barely tapped 
and the hydroelectric power of those two Niagaras is 
just beginning to be harnessed. 

Roosevelt Dam is only one of many features of the 
day’s automobile trip. It starts in the smoke of the 
famous copper smelters—‘Old Dominion” and “In- 
spiration”—, swings up for 4,000 feet out of the busy 
Gila Valley until nearly a mile above the sea, and over 
the Divide and into Apache Land. Above the reds 
and browns of Tonto Basin, the rolling hills surge away 
in blues and purples toward “Dutch Woman Butte” 
and the Sierra Ancha Mountains. To the northwest, 
obtruded against the sky, stand the celebrated “Four 
Peaks.” 

Before you lies the whole expanse of the Salt River 
Valley which you are to traverse to Phoenix. You 
hover like an eagle upon this eerie height before plung- 
ing down at the rate of three hundred feet a mile. Just 
before you reach the Roosevelt Dam, behold little holes 
in the high cliff, far above you. The motor stops and 
hundreds of centuries are looking down on you. Here 
dwelt the Little People ages and ages ago. The cei:ings 
are only four feet above the floor; the doors but two 
feet high and eighteen inches wide. The little eye- 
holes of windows still bear the flat stone lintels and 
the walls are built of flat slabs of stone laid in mud. 
There is no ghost of a sound in the place. The very 
air smells old. One feels the spirits of the vanished 
race hovering near. The bones of the Little Men are 
scattered, but their spirits still climb the rude ladders 
to their rookeries, pursued by the terrible men of the 
valley, and look out of their tiny doorways with 
malevolent eyes at the great white dam in the valley 
below—the symbol of the triumphant present. 

You stop for luncheon at the Lodge on the shores 
of the Lake and then your car glides back into the past 
through the shadows of Fish Creek Canyon and climbs 
smoothly its narrowing crags. Here is the workshop 
in which the god Morning Green made great domes and 
turrets of gaudy rock, then cast them aside and built 
the mighty mountain ranges far beyond. Nearer at 
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PASSING THE GOVERNMENT WELLS 










hand stands “Arrowhead” 
hammered out of solid rock 
y Chief One Eye, accord- 
ing to the Apaches. Soon 
we discern his misshapen 

form, turned for all time into 
solid rock, glowering at us from 


‘3 





the heights. Beyond is Hell's 
Canyon, an almost _ bottomless 
abyss; then the dizzy Whirlpool 


Rock whose revolving strata seem like 
living maelstrom. 

You speed on across Black Valley 
toward a mountain in the distance appar- 
ently topped with white foam. This, say the timeless 
legends of the Trail, is the spume of the great flood 
which the rain and the wind gods sent to punish 
Chief Morning Green; and the tortured and twisted 
spires of rock about it are the tribesmen of the rebel, 
smitten by the thunder god. 

Higher toward the crest, the crags pile more and 
more darkly above each other, and you realize the force 
of the name Superstition Mountain. Suddenly you are 
above the last ridge and there bursts upon the sight, 
lying under the golden spell of the setting sun, all “the 
wonder that has been w rought in the Salt River V alley. 
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For here the will of genius 


has defied superstition and 
savagery, gripped the earth, 
brought the life-giving wa- 


ters to the parched land and 
transformed a desert into the 
verdant valley through which 
you glide into the palm-shaded 

plaza of Phoenix, where waits the 
overnight train for Angeles. 
The Southern Pacific 
only convenient means 
“Trail,” through tickets over these lines 
in either direction being honored for the 
ride upon payment of $15.00 additional. This expense 
includes all railroad transportation and the day’s auto 
trip. Through Pullman Sleeping cars in connection 
with the “Sunset Limited” are operated between F1 
Paso, Texas, and Globe, Arizona, the eastern terminus 
of the Trail. The westbound tourist arrives at Globe in 
one of the newest model Pullman sleepers in time for 
breakfast and steps into the waiting auto for the Apache 
Trail trip to Phoenix. Through Pullman service is 
maintained between Phoenix and Los Angeles. The 
eastbound traveler from Phoenix may similarly enter 

Pullman sleeper at Globe in the evening. 
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The Superlative Degree 
in Motoring Luxury 





HOSE whose social prestige suggests that 

their mode of motoring bein keeping with 
their position, will recognize in the Cadillac 
Landaulet a car whose grace of contour and 
richness of design and appointments, stamp 
it as a creation of dignity and distinction. 

It is a car for 365 days in the year. 

With the passenger compartment closed, 
it is an ideal equipage for inclement weather. 
With the rear section laid back, the un- 
usually spacious opening provides the ad- 
vantages of an open car. 
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With the super-smoothness of Cadillac 
mechanism, the deep soft upholstery and 
scientific spring suspension, its riding quali- 
ties are truly a revelation; there is ex- 
perienced a delightful sense of ease and 
relaxation impossible of description. 

It would be difficult for you to suggest to 
yourself any qualities which could contrib- 
ute more thoroughly to your comfort and 
your enjoyment. 


_The complete line of Cadillac cars is as follows:—Seven- 
Passenger Touring Car;—Four-Passenger Phaeton ;—Two- 
Passenger Roadster; — Four-Passenger Club Roadster; — 
Four-Passenger Convertible Victoria;—Seven-Passenger Con- 
vertible Touring Car; — Four-Passenger Coupe; —- Five-Pas- 
senger Brougham; — Seven-Passenger Limousine; — Seven- 
Passenger Imperiai;—Seven-Passenger Landaulet. 
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(Continued from page 135) 


many. If the trip was made in thirty 
days he was to receive a bonus of $1,000 
and each of the crew a bonus ranging 
from $200 to $500. 

“The ship did arrive at Bremen. The 
cottop sold for twenty-five cents a pound. 
The Texan received $840,000 more for 
the cotton than if he had sold it in this 
country. The 10,000 bales were worth 
$410,000 here. In Germany they were 
worth $1,250,000. The Texan then bal- 
anced his accounts. The vessel cost $90,- 
000, cargo $410,000, operation $10,000, a 
total of $510,000. The cotton sold for 
$1,250,000, yielding a profit of $740,000. 
The boat was now free and clear, having 
paid for itself, but it was in Germany. 
He had to bring the vessel back here in 
ballast and shipping men said that would 
cut into the profits. The Texan had 
gained experience. American cotton mills 
were in need of German dyes. He went 
to one of the large importers in New 
York and offered the use of the vessel 
at a rate of $15 a ton. It was accepted. 
The boat brought back 6,000 tons of colors, 
yielding a homeward freight of $90,000. 
The net profit for the round trip was 
about $830,000. The Texan shipped four 
cotton cargoes to Germany and brought 
back as many cargoes of dyestuffs. On 
the fifth trip the boat was sunk by a mine. 
He secured his war risk insurance.” 


The second story is told by Will 
Payne in the Saturday Evening Post. 
It is, he says, ‘only a sample.” It is 
the story of an abandoned wreck: 


“The good ship Dunholme, British- 
owned and laden with oil, caught fire in 
the bay at New York, burned and sank— 
technically a total loss. But she lay in 
shallow water, and as long as a ship is in 
any position where wreckers can get at 
her there is some hope of salvage. 

“So presently the owners got into com- 
munication with.a wrecking-concern whose 
offices are at the top of a tall building 
on the Battery, with a fine panorama 
of the harbor in view from the front 
windows. The wrecking-company calcu- 
lated what men and gear would be nec- 
essary to get the Dunholme afloat again, 
and undertook the job at so much a 
day. 

“The task involves sending divers down 
to seal up the sunken hull, then pumping 
the water out of it; whereupon it will 
float. Sometimes it is a heartbreaking 
task too; for, after the wreckers have 
toiled many days and seem to be nearly 
through, a storm may toss the hull about, 
sweep away their gear and undo all their 
work. In this case the workmen found 
that a considerable quantity of oil was 
left in the ship, which made it necessary 
to proceed cautiously. It took them some 
weeks to get the wreck afloat and the 
bill amounted to about $15,000. 

“What they got afloat was just a 
patched-up hull, containing some ma- 
ichinery that had first been thoroly roasted 
in fire and then immersed in salt water 
tor two or three months. The owners 
looked it over and said it was not worth 








HORTER hauls, longer profits— 
that’s what seaport, rail-centre 
Baltimore offers- you—Manufac- 

turer, Jobber, Importer! 


Baltimore is the commercial strategic point 
of the Atlantic Coast. It enables commercial 
and industrial enterprises to defy competi- 
tion from other seaboard cities. 


Figure it out from the Map 


Baltimore is the shortest route to southern Europe 
and Africa. 

Baltimore is closer than any other big Atlantic seaport 
to Cuba, Jamaica and South American cities on the 
east coast. 

Baltimore is 470 miles closer than San Francisco to 
the city of Valparaiso, Chile, the chief seaport on 
the west coast of South America. 

Baltimore, as a distributing centre, is closer to the South 
and the great Middle West than any other Atlantic 


seaport. 
Baltimore Has 


19 Steamship Lines engaged in transatlantic and other 
foreign trade; 

8 local steamship companies operating 68 vessels in 
Chesapeake Bay and coastwise trade; 

6 miles of Municipal wharfage front; 32 miles of 
private wharfage, of which 10 miles are occupied 
by railroad piers and docks; 1.4 miles by steamship 
companies; 2 miles by wharf and dock companies 
and 19 miles by industrial concerns. 
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A special investigation made along industrial lines 
proved Baltimore “THE BEST CITY IN AMERICA 
FOR MANUFACTURING AND COMMERCIAL 
ENTERPRISES.” 


Move your plant to Baltimore! 


James H. Preston, Mayor 








AT 


USE BALTIMORE’S 
Real Estate Service Unlimited 


to help move your plant to Baltimore—the big eastern 
commercial centre. Put it up to an organization 
of Business Property Specialists to provide for you 
Warehouses — Factories or Factory Sites 
with transportation facilities 


5 Wire or write your requirements to 


Tx . 12 ST. PAUL BALTIMORE 


STREET <i MD. 
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Ride ina Bush Car. Pay forit out of your commissions 
on sales, my agents are making money. Stiipments 
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BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 










Send dealer’s name for free 
book—**Care of the Hair.’ 
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Atwood Grapefruit 


Recommended by Physicians for Rheumatism. 


As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 





Price about the same as the common variety. 





$15,000, so the wreckers could have it for 
their pains. 

“The wreckers then put up the Dun- 
holme—or what was left of her—at auc- 
tion. But nobody would give $15,000 for 
that memento of what had once been a 
good ship; so the wrecking company bid 
it in for the amount of the bill, towed it 
to their dock at Stapleton, Staten Island, 
and put it on the junk heap. The Dun- 
holme was not even accorded the dignity 
of having a custodian on board. Her 
machinery was covered with tallow to 
check the ravages of rust, and she was 
left to herself. The final act of nautical 
annihilation was then performed upon 
her—that is, she was stricken from the 
register. . Thereafter, in the eyes of the 
seafaring world, she was not even a ship, 
but merely a shape of scarified and rusty 
metal. 

“In that humiliating state, bedaubed 
with grease and of interest to nothing 
except the barnacles that gathered on her 
hull, what had been the good ship Dun- 
holme lay for two years. Ocean freight 
rates declined meanwhile, and even the 
best of cargo ships were regarded some- 
what dubiously by their owners. 

“Then Europe went to war and ship- 
ping was paralyzed—with German raiders 
chasing allied merchant boats, allied 
cruisers hunting for Teutonic merchant- 
men, and rates for marine insurance per- 
forming like kernels of popcorn over 2 
fire. For a month the shipping record was 
mere chaos. After that phase ocean 
freight began to advance—slowly at first, 
but soon in wild jumps. Anything that 
would float and carry goods was worth 
looking to. 

“So the wrecking-company looked to 
the ghost of the Dunholme. Their first 
proposals to repair her were coldly re- 
ceived, shipbuilding companies saw so 
little good in her. Finally contracts were 
let to put the Dunholme in seaworthy 
condition. The cost, I am told, was about 
$150,000. By the time repairs were com- 
pleted shipping men were scouring the 
world for tonnage; and the resurrected 
Dunholme was promptly sold to a New 
York fuel company for $400,000. But the 
boom was only getting under way then. 
Within a few months the fuel company 
sold the boat for $800,000—not to any 
reckless and inexperienced young plunger 
in the maritime field, but to the Standard 
Oil Company, which usually knows what 
it is about.” 





Every wrecked ship is down in the 
books, and her location, if it is known. 
Wherever there is a wreck in salt 
water somebody has been after it. 
There was one, says Mr. Payne, in San 
Francisco bay. A sea-captain went 
after it, raised it and repaired it at a 
cost of $120,000, sold it last spring for 
$800,000 and a little later the pur- 
chasers were offered $1,250,000 for it. 
Another wreck was raised in the South 
Sea Islands and repaired at a cost of 
$40,000 and sold for $300,000. Another 
ship which originally cost $210,000 and 
which was well on the way to disuse 
by reason of age, was chartered for 
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GAINING 


service to India at a price of $540,000 
a year! Two ships were ordered in 
October, 1914, by the American-Ha- 
waiian Company, and delivered in Jan- 
uary, 1916, for the sum of $525,000 
each. In six months after delivery they 
had earned $600,000 and then were sold 


for $3,600,000 ! 


DAYLIGHT SAVING AND THE 
ECONOMIC ADVANTAGE 
THAT RESULTS 


Y the simple device of setting 

the hands of all the clocks forward 

an hour in the fall and back again 
in the spring, millions of dollars will 
be saved by the people of the United 
States, the public health will be im- 
proved, economic production will be in- 
creased and our “preparedness” along 
industrial lines will be augmented. 
Such is the contention made before the 
Social and Economic section of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at its recent meeting 
in New York by Dr. George Frederick 
Kunz, the new president of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Seven nations have already adopted 
the plan—Germany, England, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Italy, France, not to 
mention Nova Scotia and the Ameri- 
can cities of Cleveland and Detroit. 
Germany was the first nation to make 
the change, tho for ten years persistent 
agitation has been going on in Eng- 
land. But the idea did not originate 
either in Germany or England. It 
originated with that famous American 
who originated so many useful things— 
Benjamin Franklin. In the Journal de 
Paris, April 26, 1784, as Dr. Kunz 
points out, Franklin, in a facetious yet 
serious article, figured out that the 
100,000 families of Paris could, by 
changing the clocks, save in candles 
about $19,000,000 a year! His figures 
might not stand close analysis, but Sir 
Henry Norman has, in all seriousness, 
figured out savings of $12,500,000 a 
year for England, and Dr. Kunz esti- 
mates a saving for the United States 
of twice that sum, or enough to build 
two super-dreadnoughts each year. The 
adjustment proposed is very simple. It 
is stated by Dr. Kunz as follows: 


“By moving the hands of the clock for- 
ward so that the apparent time becomes 
one, two or three hours faster than the 
actual time, the average working day 
would be correspondingly shifted to 
earlier hours. For example, an eight- 
hour day, beginning at 8 a. m. and ending 
at 5 p.m., with the hour’s rest from noon 
to I p. m., would really begin, if the hands 
of the clock were moved forward one 
hour, at 7 a. m. and would end at 4 p. m.,, 
the noonday repose running from 11 a.m. 
to the actual noon, altho according to the 
clock it would still last from noon to 
om: 
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Your Stationery ts Your Susiness 
Photograph .<Are You Proud of it: 


Tow do men size you up when they hold 


your business photograph in hand? 
Does your firm seem cheap and weak? 
Or does the paper in your letterhead 
suggest your standing and importance? 


To write on a spineless, flimsy sheet—or 
worse yet, on one known to be cheap—gives 
your trade a picture of a house indifferent to 
appearances and service. But a well executed 
letterhead on Construction Bond reflects your 
business ideals—proves your preference for 
substantial quality and honest value—insists on 
the importance of what you say. And it 
costs only one-tenth of a cent more per letter. 


Write now for latest letterhead suggestions 
and the names of those printers and lithographers 
in your locality who carry Construction Bond 
in stock and produce fine stationery upon it. 


| CONSTRUCTION 


BOND 


k for this watermark in the 
falionery i yirm 


portance. 


CONSTRUCTION 


) recognized tm- 
You will Jindit Jrequently. 


W. E. WROE & COMPANY, 200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 
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Good Money 


Good Agents 


for 


E OFFER liberal commissions and large rebates to canvassing agents. 
Current Opinion subscribers are always among the best people 
of the community, and we want agents who know how to meet and 

interest this class of readers. Write for full particulars to 


CURRENT OPINION, 63 West 36th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



















Prices Lower than Others 
because of Freight 


Besides getting the highest quality (we were awarded first prize 
at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition) you save money in buying 


GUNWN Sectional Bookcases 


Are Lower in Price than Others 
because the units are shipped in a condensed, freight - saving, 
knock-down form, about % the shipping size of any other case. 


Write for our free new catalog in colors 
showing handsomely finished, dust - proof 
Colonial, Mission, Clawfoot, ete., styles in 
mahogany and oak. Also “In an Emperor's 
Den,” something very interesting. 
Dealers Everywhere 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 

1816 Broadway, ,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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**ANew Planby Old Interests.”’ 


A STEADILY GROWING 
AND NATION-WIDE INTER- 
EST IS BEING EVINCED BY 


Experienced Invest- 
ors of Moderate 


and Small Incomes 


IN OUR NEW METHOD OF 
DISTRIBUTING THE PROFITS 


(always satisfactory and often 
very notable) which are still being 
made on legitimate timber purchases 
in selected regions under our own 
arbitrary terms, and on conditions 
based upon our own positive and 
exclusive knowledge. 





It is well known that many of 
the most substantial fortunes of to- 
day are rooted in timber investments 
of past years. It is a fact that the 
similar opportunities of an are 
less frequent, but when t we oc- 
cur they are as qt tay 

are are unusual, an and our 


New Lacey Profit- 
Sharing Bonds 


extend to a public wider than 
our usual clientele the exact advan- 
tages (and all of them) which here- 
tofore have accrued to the initiated 
few. Their desirable new features 
plus all the usual characteristics of high 
grade securities are apparently appreci- 
ated by discriminative investors who in- 
stinctively ignore many conventional in- 
vestment offerings because of limited or 
uncertain returns. The legitimate ex- 
pectations are are identical in character with 
those re: ‘alized ona I: arge scale of individual 





investment through James Lacey & 
Company throughout a period of 36 years, 


WE HAVE A BOOKLET WHICH 
WILL CONCISELY INFORM YOU 
ABOUT THE EXCEPTIONS AND 
the NEW PLAN, YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS WILL EVIDENCE TO US 
YOUR ALERT AND INTELLIGENT 
INTEREST AND WILL IMPLY NO 
OBLIGATION WHATEVER. 


ASK US FOR THE FACTS about ISSUE T 2r2 


[ACEY JIMBER ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


























MONEY IN PATENTS 


We secure your patent or return our fee. 
Send sketch or model for free search of Patent 
Office Records and report on patentability. 
Manufacturers are writing for patents secured through us. 
Write for free book, “How to Secure Your Patent,” and list 
of patents wanted. We assist in selling your patent. 
P. H. PATTISON & CO., U. S. Patent Attorneys 
415 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 




























Good Investments in 


Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks yielding 5% to8% 


and enhancement possibilities of 
Common Stocks 
Cm our CURRENT LETTER “J” csveaves 


Williams.Troth& Coleman 


Investment Securitics 
60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 


Direct Wire to Columbus and Phila. Markets 

















The direct 
course, in the use of artificial light. As 
little productive work, we are told, is 
done by artificial light, almost all the 
money expended for it is an economic 
waste. It might even be a good plan 
to turn the clock forward two hours 
instead of one. The gains to be made 
by the change are thus recapitulated: 


“It will prove a great benefit for the 
public health, as light is a physical stimu- 
lant, just as darkness is a depressive in- 
fluence. The toiler will gain a full hour 
for rest or recreation, and, besides, this 
one hour of his working day, between 7 
a. m. and 8 a. m., will fall in the cooler 
part of the day. That children will profit 
by the change hardly needs to be urged, 
as during the school period of the. half- 
year they will have a long afternoon for 
play, and can go to bed at a proper and 
normal hour. Farmers, and above all 
those who do business in cities and reside 
in the suburbs, will soon find out how 
greatly their day is improved, and will 
never relinquish the privilege when once 
it has been conferred upon them. The 
too brief afternoons the tired city worker 
now has on his return to his suburban 
home would be made long enough for 
real enjoyment. In industrial plants, the 
measure would produce greater efficiency 
and greater willingness to work on the 
part of the operatives. The saving in the 
cost of illuminating materials has already 
been treated of at some length, and there 
can be no question of the gain of health- 
bringing restful sleep that will be secured 
by retiring and rising at an earlier hour.” 


In five months, from midnight of 
April 30th to midnight of September 
30th, 1916, when the “Sommerzeit” pre- 
vailed in Austria-Hungary, the con- 
sumption of gas by the people in Vienna 
alone was reduced by 158,915,200 cubic 
feet, effecting a saving of $142,000, and 
about one-eleventh more was saved in 
the mumicipal gas bill. In England 
there has been an increase in the use 
of petrol, the added hour in the morn- 
ing being used largely for motoring. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, an ordinance was 
passed which took effect April 30, 1914, 
changing the standard of time to cor- 
respond not with the zone in which 
Cleveland is located but with standard 
time in the eastern zone. The people 
promptly followed this official lead. The 
movement was initiated by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and was promptly 
supported by the Cleveland Federation 
of Labor, the Cleveland Amateur Base- 
ball Association and the Amateur Foot- 
ball Association. In this case, and in 
the case of Detroit, which followed 
suit, the change in the clock was made 
once for all. It is not changed back 
again every year, as in Europe, and, 
says Dr. Kunz, if the matter is con- 
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saving effected is, of | 








Profits i in 1 9 17? 


Safe vont actren | means 
knowing what to buy—and 


what not to buy; when to 


buy—and when not to buy 
Babson Service insures 


safety. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Dept. B-37 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Statistical Offices ’ Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Ch ter in the World 






















t Farm Mortgages 


After 33 years of experience we 





therefore are of thc safe, depend- 
able kind. If you want the best, 
investigate. Send for booklet “kK” 
and current offerings. 


We're Right on the Ground 





know what constitutes a safe First 
Farm Mortgage. Qur mortgages 
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jews E.J LANDER & & CO. 
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MEN OF IDEAS 


ventions,” Patent Buyers and “‘How to Get Your Pat- 
Advice s, Wash RANDOLPH 


| ent and Your Money.” 
stan ne D.C. 


& CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 75, 











and inventive ability 
should write for new 
“Lists of Needed In- 
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| Preferred Stocks 


Industrial Corporations 


In times of great Industrial pros- 
perity the best grade of such shares 
attract investment funds because of — 


1. Safety of the principal 
involved. 

2. Wide margin of excess 
profits over dividend 
requirements. 

3. Practical certainty of 
continuous dividend 
payments. 

4. Liberal yield on the 


investment. 


First consideration should be given to 
the stocks of corporations whose future 
will be favorably influenced by Peace 
rather than War. 
tive shares in this group sent by request- 
ing Circular “P-12”. 


An analysis of attrac- 


ICHAELIS & CO, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
New York 
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ADVANTAGES OF 


sidered carefully, “there is really no 
valid reason for moving the clocks 
back after they have once been set for- 
ward.” 

The principal objections to the 
change seem to have come from the 
illuminating companies and the rail- 
roads. In Germany the former have 
petitioned the government for a return 
to the old order, as their incomes haye 
been seriously diminished. The rail- 
roads have difficulty in readjusting 
their schedules each time the clock is 
changed, but this difficulty is, of course, 
a2 temporary one. In England the 
change would have brought confusion 
into the records of meteorology, astron- 
omy and navigation and, by an amend- 
ment to the “Summertime Act,” these 
were exempt from the change. It is 
significant that, after the first year’s 
trial in Germany, when inquiries were 
sent out by the general organization of 
German crafts and industries in rela- 
tion to the advisability of continuing 
the changed order for the coming year, 
the replies received were largely in 
favor of continuance. “It is to be 
hoped,” says Dr. Kunz, “that here also 
similar action will be taken, so that full 
advantage may be had of God’s great 
gift of daylight and sunshine. The 
more perfectly we bring our habits and 
lives into harmony with the eternal 
laws of nature, the greater will be our 
gain in health, strength and wealth, and 
all of these are essential to the fulfil- 
ment of the great task of the present 
moment, the attainment of adequate 
preparedness for all eventualities.” 














Investments Secured 
By Farms 


Farm mortgages or farm mortgage 
bonds should be secured by properties 
in established localities with good 
climatic conditions, ample rainfall, 
sufficient supply of experienced labor, 
good transportation facilities and 
proximity to market. 


6% Farm Land Bonds 


secured by property in high culti- 
vation in a section which has never 
known acrop failure. Conservative 
valuation of security over twice 
entire issue and net income largely 
in excess of all requirements. 





Send for Circular No. 944 T 


Peabody; 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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strength may give the 
whole house a heavy, thorovgh swecping—but 


A worker with giant 


this doesn’t mean cleaning—there is 


a difference. 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


and insist that your contractor furnish it. 





Clean house—no labor 


The ARCO WAND way saves woman’s strength and cleans house 
better than a powerful workman could do. 
can do an immense amount of cleaning without fatigue or waste of 
strength. Merely point or stroke the fairy-like hollow wand over 


for vacuum cleaning should be as substantial as for radiator heating. 
If you are building a new house tell your architect you want the ARCO WAND 


Lasts a lifetime and guaranteed 


ARCO WAND machines have been in successful use for over six years 
in ll kinds of buildings—residences, apartments, schools, hotels, 
churches, clubs, office buildings; factories, etc. Costs about a penny a 
day torun. No other up-keep expense; also made for gasoline engine 
power. As easily installed in OLD buildings as in new ones. 
Send at once for copy of our book “Arco Wand.” 
help you to make the right choice and really informs you on 
the great advantages of vacuum cleaning. 


pevarmeat AMERICAN RADIATOR(}OMPANY ss. siSticcs ave, ASCOT MAND vacua 


The secret of the ARCO WAND is its light- 
ness and its strong, steady suction which 
draws all the dirt away without wasting 
your strength or raising a dust. 


In ten minutes you 


carpets, rugs, curtains, upholstery, 
mattresses, floors, walls, clothes, fur- 
niture, etc., and the cleaning is done! 


The ARCO WAND is built for a life- 
time of good, steady service. Itis | 
not put on the market as a tempo- 


rary selling proposition, but will do 
vastly better work and — 












the portable types of machines. 
We believe that equipment ‘S 


It will 


Machine is set in basement 
or side-room. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 


Chicago 
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Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


y Sennen 


are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, 




















_ A Serviceable Brief Case 





Size 10 inches x 141. inches 


Made of seal grain leather, of neat and workmanlike appear- 
Extremely handy for lawyers, physicians, architects, 
salesmen, teachers, clergymen, business-men — in short, for any- 
one who has papers to carry from place to place. 


ONLY $1.50, 


ance. 


Carriage Prepaid 





We have only a few of these cases on hand and are making this extremely 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
low price to clear up the remainder of a large stock. 


63 West 36th Street, N. Y. 
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These Great Books 
At Mere Cost of 





guished authors. 


Our Proposition 


These books formerly sold for from $35.00 
to $48.00, according to binding. Now the 


ished buckram, with gold tops and titles, 
sells for $15.00 (paper, printing and binding 
cost that much now), payable $1.00 down 
and $2.00 a month. But you need obligate 
yourself to nothing until you have seen the 
books. We offer them on absolutely 


.. Free Inspection 


‘\ Merely sign and mail to us the at- 

in tached coupon. The books will then 
come to you, all charges prepaid, 

—— for five days’ free examination 

Publishing ~S a use. If you don’t like 
St. 


2 


Compan 

63 West 86th them, return them at our 

New York, expense. If you do like 
Please send me, all them, pay $1.00 down, 

charges prepaid, Popu- and $2.00 a month 

lar Science Library in fif- 

ton volumes, as described. forseven months 

on’t like them, I will 

return them at your expense and they are 

within five days. Otherwise I yours. 

will send you $1.00 down and 

$2.00 per month for seven months. % 


Name 





Address 








edition bound in handsome crimson silk-fin-- 


Paper, Printing and Binding 





The Authors 


In these books is gath- 
ered together the greatest 
convention of scientific 
minds that the world has 
ever known. Nowhere 
could you get in one set 
of books the works of 
such men as Darwin, 
Huxley, Herbert Spen- 
cer, Tyndall, and others. 
Here is the list: 


Richard A. Proctor, B.A. 
Camb., F.R.A.S. . 

John Tyndall, LL.D., 
F.R.S. 


Charles R. Darwin, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Thomas H. Huxley. 

Sir 7 Lubbock, Bart., 
LL.D. 

Edward B. Tylor, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. 


Herbert Spencer. 
John Stuart Mill. 
Adolphe Ganot. 

Ray Stannard Baker. 
Samuel P. Langley. 
Eugene P. Lyle. 
Alfred Russel Wallace. 
George M. Sternberg. 
Ira Remsen. 

Ludlow Brownell. 

Sir James Paget, M.D. 
Leland O. Howard. 
W. Stanley Jevons. 


AND .MANY OTHERS. 









POPULAR SCIENCE LIBRARY 


Unquestionably the most interesting and informative set of books at 
any price. Read the brief table of contents. Read the list of distin- 
Then read our proposition and act at once. 


Brief Synopsis of Contents: 


This synopsis barely gives you a suggestion 
of the marvelously interesting material in 
these books. You must see them to appre- 
ciate them. And our offer enables you to see 
them at no cost. Read it! 


Volume I. Other Worlds Than Ours.—Light Science 
for Leisure Hours. 

Volume ITI. Geology.—The wondrous record on the 
rocks and how to read it. ? 

Volume III. Forms of Water.—Fragments of Science, 
—Mysteries of the Deep. 

Volume IV. Origin of Species.—The wonders of our 
far physical origin. : 

Volume V. Man’s Place in Nature.—Science and 


Education. 

Descent of Man. Part I. 
Descent of Man. Part IT. 

The book that stirred science and reli- 
gion as nothing ever before had 
stirred them. 

Volume VIII. Pre-historic Times.—What we have dis- 
covered about our earliest ancestors 
and the lesson it teaches to-day. 


Volume VI. 
Volume VII, 


Volume IX. Anthropology.—Man’s history since he 
became man. 

Volume X. Intelligence of Animals.—Scientific Lec- 
tures.—New facts of daily use. 

Volume XI, First Principles. — Herbert Spencer’s re- 
markable exposition of the principles 
upon which creation seems to rest. 

Volume XII. Political Economy. Part I. 


Volume XIII, Political Economy. Part II. 
The sum of all political knowledge. 
The book that is still a standard 
among students of government. 
Volume XIV. Popular Natural Philosophy. — Scientific 
facts made plain and interesting. 
Volume XV. Modern Inventions and Discoveries.—The 
romance of the patent office. How 
man’s inventive genius has enriched 
himself and the whole earth. 


\ Carrent Literature Publishing Co., 63 West 36th St., New York 
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THE TIGHTEST “‘SPY- 
STRAINER” IN ALL EUROPE 


[As a result of the war, there are 
boards of officials, charged with the duty 
of spy-catching, in practically all the bor- 
der towns of Europe. The Spanish In- 
quisition is what comes into the mind 
of William Gunn Shepherd, of Collier's, 
when he thinks of these instruments of 
torture. His experiences in trying to get 
out of Switzerland into France, recently, 
appear in the following narrative.] 


HEN you're in Switzerland you're 

in a pickle. This island of peace, 

surrounded by an_ ocean of 
trouble, is no easy place to leave and the 
tightest spy-strainer in all Europe is at 
Pontarlier, on the French border. They 
can sicken your soul, those dozen French- 
men at Pontarlier. They’ve got niches 
in their guns. They have caught spies, 
who have been shot, and they are trying 
to catch more. 

“It’s a matter of life and death here,” 
explained, in half-hearted apology, a 
whiskered French officer who had once 
lived in Cleveland, Ohio. “We are con- 
stantly sending out spies into Germany 
by this route, and the Germans are al- 
ways trying to get their spies into 
France through this station. We're out 
for blood here.” But he didn’t render 
this explanation until I had been put 
through a twenty-four hour grilling. 


WONDER if the pretty little Ameri- 

can woman, with the red silk knitted 

sweater, is still worrying her heart 
out in the Hotel des Postes at Pontarlier, 
where the French had held her three 
weeks on suspicion. I wonder what her 
name was. I wonder if she is still alive. 
She, in her red sweater, is one of the 
three war pictures burned most deeply 
into my mind. One of these is the 
strained face of an old, white-haired Eng- 
lish Tommy, marching to the front with 
the reenforcements during the second bat- 
tle of Ypres, with the battle only half an 
hour’s march distant and his strength 
failing; he was hanging on to the rear 
of a wagon, with his teeth set, almost 
exhausted but determined to go into the 
fight. Did he get there and did he live 
through it? 

The second is the figure of a blue-eyed 
youth, lying on a stretcher on the floor 
at the entrance of a factory which had 
been turned into a hospital at Béthune, 
during the same battle. He was cov- 
ered by a blanket, but he was quivering 
like a leaf. Doctors, stretcher bearers, 
and nurses dashed past him. His great 
blue eyes followed every one of them 
expectantly, but none of them stopped. 
His eyes caught mine, he smiled wearily 
and closed them. He saw I was only a 
civilian. I’ve often wondered who he 
was, what was his name, where his loved 
ones were waiting for him, and whether 
he lived. 

And the third picture, just as sinister 
as the other two, is that of this black- 
eyed American woman, in her red silk 
sweater, a prisoner of the spy-catchers 
in the hotel at Pontarlier. There were 
deep black rings under her eyes. The 
matron of the little hotel told me she 
had not eaten for ten days. “I don’t 
want to talk to you,” she said to me. 
“I don’t want them to think that I know 
you. How do I know you're not a spy?” 

“But your name? I'll tell the Ameri- 
can consul at Paris that you are held 


| to be seen talking to you. 
| full of spies.” 





SPY-CATCHING AS A FINE ART 


I’m a newspaper man from New 
York.” 

“How do I know that? I don’t want 
This hotel is 


She returned to her room, and I never 
saw her again. 


HERE were fifteen persons being 
held in that little hotel, men and 
women of misty nationality who had 
tried to come into France from Switzer- 
land and who had been caught as suspects 
in the Pontarlier spy-strainer. They were 
afraid to talk to me; they were afraid to 
talk to each other, they suspected each 
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other as much as the spy-catchers did. As 
I look back now at those three Sunday 
meals in the dining-room of the Hotel 


des Postes and see these silent, mys- 
terious, worried men and women fie 
into the room, one at a time, solitary, 
suspected, and eaten with suspicion, it 
seems to me that they were the most 


miserable and unhappy lot of human 
beings that I have seen in all the war. 
I wonder whether any of them really 
were spies. I wonder whether any of 
them—that young fellow with the light 
curly hair, or the pretty girl who said 
she was .a Swiss opera singer, or the 
tall, gloomy, sunken-eyed man with the 














A Bee-Line to Everyone 


Straight as the bee flies and 
quick as though caught by 
lightning the voice in the tele- 
phone carries near and far over 
this Nation. 


This marvelous instrument is 
the pre-eminent vehicle of speed 
and speech. Railroads cover the 
country, but your traveler often 
must alight with bag and bag- 
gage and change trains to get 
to a given point. Railroads 
reach cities, towns and villages. 


The telephone reaches the in- 
dividual. 


The telephone offers con- 
tinuous passage for the voice 
and unbroken connections to 
the uttermost places because it 
is a united System co-ordinated 





One Policy 


One System 


to the single idea of serving the 
entire people of this country. 


It has been a powerful factor, 
along with the transportation 
systems, in the magnificent 
achievements of the United 
States — helping to prepare the 
way where latent possibilities 
of mines, forests and farms 
were to be developed. 


The continued growth of our 
national prosperity depends in 
a great measure upon the main- 
tenance and continued growth 
of the utilities which furnish 
the means of intercourse and 
interchange. They are the 
indispensable servants of the 
individual, the community and 
the entire nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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=sS-— sem 2! «Cfrock coat—have been shot by now. But 
: most of all I wonder who that Ameri- 
can woman was, and whether she was 
really guiltless. I suppose she wonders 
the same of me; was I| an Ally spy, sent 
to the hotel to try to trap her? I played 
a silly little card game with the matron 
of the hotel and her daughter and grand- 
son in the smoking-room that afternoon, 
at the matron’s invitation, and I think that 
fact proved to all the suspects that I was 
really in cahoots with the French military 
authorities, for how could a suspect throw 
off his worries sufficiently to play cards? 

But I was worried. It didn't matter 
that, in ransacking my baggage, the spy- 
catchers had found a _ personal letter 
from President Wilson, on White House 
stationery, and a _ second letter, same 
stationery, from Secretary Joseph Tu- 












> is — multy. It didn’t matter that they had 
+ ee ae Ps come across a cigar box full of news- 
- Be wa eG paper clippings, with my name printed in 


each story. It didn’t matter that my 


FE : RI D passports were perfect and that I had 
letters from Lord Northcliffe, from Wil- 

$ 40 liam G. Sharp, the ambassador to France, 
I and from other notable persons. None 

1 2-Day our 63: of these things mattered to the grim, 

Leaving New York Saturday of any week, at 1 P. M., via Mallory Line, you have a whiskered Frenchman from Cleveland, 
restful and invigorating sea-voyage down the coast, passing the gem-like Florida Keys and wont ™ +" said “s - sete erything that — 
arrive on the fourth day at Key West, the “American Gibraltar” — entrance to the ““Amer- pened at Pontarlier was a matter of life 
ican Mediterranean" —with its great Naval and Military Stations, sponge fisheries and famous or death. Angrily,. in my presence, he 
cigar factories. Interesting side-trips can be made to Havana, Cuba, or, via “‘Over-Sea tore up the telegram that I tried to send 
Railway,” to Miami, Palm Beach, etc. to the American embassy in Paris. He 
Continuing on same steamer, another day’s voyage brings you to Tampa—gateway to wouldn’t talk about Cleveland, tho I did 





the famous resorts of the West Coast; St. Petersburg, “The Sunshine City,” Belleair, or | get out of him the fact that he thought 
Pass-a-Grille—noted for year ‘round surf bathing, fishing, etc. | “Bryan was a damn fool.” He wouldn't 
From Tampa by a short rail ride to Sanford; you then embark on that wonderful smile or even be courteous. He talked 
“Daylight and Searchlight” trip on the St. John’s River—“‘ The American Nile” —through English as well as I did, and I got out 
a wealth of tropical scenery, with glimpses of alligators, birds of beautiful plumage, and of him at last the fact that he knew 
picturesque native settlements, until you reach Jacksonville—where again you can plan side- | Newton D. Baker, the American Secre- 
trips to gay Atlantic Beach or quaint old St. Augustine. tary of War, when Baker was mayor of 
Returning northward from Jacksonville by Clyde Line steamer, a call at Charleston Cleveland. But Cleveland and the United 
reveals much of interest, with forts Moultrie and Sumter of Civil War fame, the Charleston | States were behind him, he was all for 
Navy Yard, old Cathedrals, and the Battery Esplanade. | France, and his job was to save France 
Another two days of complete relaxation aboard ship from Charleston brings you to i | from spies. If I were a spy, even tho 
New York and ends a most interesting and altogether satisfying tour. I might have been his next-door neigh- 
Stop-over allowed at any point. Tickets good until May 31 bor in Cleveland on Fifty-ninth Street, 


where he said he lived, he’d have turned 
me over to die without a qualm. He 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES alee | lors Goat eee, ag 


Other exceptionally attractive tours at very low rates 
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Arthur W. Pye, Passenger Traffic Manager | dreds that have obstructed my travels. 
Pier 36, North River, New York “What more do you, want?” I said to 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: him angrily, as Sunday afternoon wore 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK ; on toward evening and the departure of 
192 Washington Street 701 Chestnut Street 290 Broadway | the train to Paris drew near. “Here 








rrr are these letters and these clippings and 
these passports. What more proof do 


you want that I’m all right?” 
Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights J “ri * in aad d. “Th , , 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading ine isten, 1€ said. e man that these 


7% 
ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active LUDEN S Stop letters were written to is all right. The 


practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. Write e j i i 
: ’ . Rainy 2e7AC man named in these passports is all right. 
for terms—Book free. Address, E, G. SIGGERS, Patent Day Sn § He can go into France, and welcome. But 


Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. ° 
Feet wet—cloth- how the devil do I know that you are 
ing damp? Take that man? How do I know that you 


pt ag didn’t murder that man and take these 
sent on request. Send full instructions with order. Five-minute es. © papers away from him?” 

addresses one dollar. i } vent after effects. 
National Literary Bureau, 485 F Street, S. W., Washington, D.C. . } Give Q uick 


a 
Rider Agents Wanted 
de and exhibit ——— — 
rbike” ~- ) 


serv waaee to ric — 

e new Ranger ‘com- \ co... 

pletely equipped with electric light Reo, 97 

and horn, carrier, stand, tank, 

coaster-brake, mud guards and 

anti-skid tires. Choice of 44 other 

styles, colors and sizes in the fa- 

mouse “Ranger”’ line of bicycles. ' 

DELIVERED FREE on approval |My 

and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for big jj 

free catalog and particulars of our | 

Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous | 

offers and terms. { 
Lamps, Horns, Wheels 

















COMPLETE ORATIONS, ESSAYS, AND DEBATES— $3.00 


Ten-minute original addresses, debates and essays on any subject 
prepared on special order. Prices of longer addresses, lectures, etc., 


HERE you are. Suspicion has grown 
Relief. so deep in Europe, the war madness 
has become so. strong, that it has 
finally reached the stage where you must 
prove that you are you; that this body 
> WM. H. LUDEN in which you are toting yourself around 
Mfg. Confectioner is really your own. It’s too much to 
Reading, Pa. prove; it can’t be done. I don’t know 
how the whiskered Frenchman from 
Cleveland, the grimmest spy-catcher in 


y Europe, at last satisfied himself that I 
was really I. That night, after a twenty- 
four-hour detention, I was told by an 
orderly that I might catch the train for 


MENTHOL Paris. I did not see the Cleveland man 
CANDY COUGH DROPS again, but I hope for various reasons that 


I meet him some day in Cleveland or in 





Sundries, and parts for 
all bicycles—at half usual prices. 
SEND NO MONEY but tell us 
exactly what you need. Do not ; 
get our prices, terms and the big E catalog. \\ 
EA D CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. G-217 CHICAGC 
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France when the good days of travel re- 
turn. 

It would be interesting to hear his ex- 
planation. 

Perhaps it would run about like this: 

“We don’t want people traveling about 
France, and we made things as uncom- 
fortable for you as we could because we 
thought you might write an article about 
your experience that would discourage 
travelers.” Well, here it is. 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
LONDON SLUMS 


[It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good. One effect of the war has been 
to transform the London slums. Will 
Irwin tells how in the Saturday Evening 
Posi.] 


IFE below the margin has gone for 
the London slum. In the beginning 
of the war, and during the early 

period of voluntary enlistment, the dia- 
gram of recruiting was like an hourglass 
—greatest at bottom and at top. The 
aristocracy, living up to its responsibility 
and tradition, rushed to the colors, and 
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the “lower class” followed. To the aver- * 


age family of the Abyss the husband's 
enlistment brought an immediate finan- 
cial benefit. He himself was getting 
plenty of food and clothing, and a little 
pay. His wife received a separation al- 
lowance, with additions for the children. 

Then came the era of munition mak- 
ing, when every man and almost every 
woman could get a job, often at wages 
that seemed a bonanza. Unemployment 
-—-or at least irregular employment—ac- 
cepted with a kind of numb docility, had 
been the curse of this district. That 
curse has been exorcised; this, with its 
possible future effects on a class restored 
to self-respect, is one of the minor 
benefits of a great calamity. 

In every nation, I suppose, occur those 
superior persons who will attribute no 
virtues to the working class. I remember 
one eminent American advocate of scien- 
tific management who stated openly that 
wages under the bonus system must not 
be advanced beyond a certain point; 
“for,” he said, “my observation has shown 
that beyond that point the workman in- 
dulges in drink and his wife in frivolous 
luxury.” 

So, too, there is a class in England 
that assumed to be horrified at the 
“spending jag” in the East End. It is a 
principle of human nature that anyone 
raised to sudden affluence spends, at first, 
like a fool. One must be educated in 
the use of his money, as in anything else. 
The working class is not peculiar in this; 
review, by way of proof, the conduct of 
certain of the millionaires made by the 
steel combination in Pittsburgh. 

True, the tales one hears to illustrate 
this point are amusing enough.. A mid- 
dle-aged woman, very dowdy and shabby, 
drifted into a West End shop last week 
and asked to see some “sibles.” When 
she proved that her intentions were sin- 
cere they showed her the stock of sables. 
No cape they had was quite large enough 
to fit her. She picked the largest, and 
paid for it a hundred pounds cash, which 
she had been saving from her wages “in 
munitions” ever since the war began. 
They offered to remake it, so that it would 
fit. She indignantly and_ suspiciously 
refused. They weren't going to fool her, 
she said—they intended to take some fur 
out of that cape—she knew what they 
were up to! So she went away, the 
sable cape covering her shoulders and 
leaving a gap in front. 


The woman manager at a certain spe- 
cialty shop, speaking of a line of coat 
sweaters, said: “These sell only to ladies 
and munition workers.” 

On a certain Saturday afternoon I saw 
a great automobile carryall coursing down 
the main street of a Northern city. It 
spilled over with middle-aged and elderly 
women in clothes dowdy or _ shabby. 
Some carried babies; all were laughing 
or singing—munition workers “spending 
it” on a half-holiday. 


ET to take these facts and incidents 
as typical would be to reason from 
the exceptions. A nurse and wel- 
fare worker in a Northern city spoke 


the true word, I think. Upon being 
asked how the women munition workers, 
the wives of soldiers, spent their money, 
she replied 

“On the whole, very wisely.” 

Testimony of the same kind came to 
me from an old city missionary, a man 
of originality and parts, who has served 
for thirty years in the slums. 

When I approached him on this sul 
ject he began by describing the ravages 
of the Demon Rum in his bailiwick—the 
people who, in spite of all restrictions, 
are spending their money on gin. 

“That is probably true,” I said; “but 
what about the people as a whole?” 



































The Meaning of MAZDA—— 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect 
and select scientific and practical information con- 
cerning pes and developments in the art of in- 
d amp manufacturing and to distribute this 
information to the companies entitled to receive this 
Service. MAZDA Service is centered in the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, New York. The mark MAZDA can 
appear only on lamps which meet the standards of 
AZDA Service. It is thus an assurance of quality. 
This trademark is the property of the General Electric 
Company. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 











MAZDA 


““Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 


As the turbines draw from Niagara 
the energy that sets the motors whirl- 
ing—so MAZDA Service draws from 
the flood of new thoughts in light- 
ing, the ideas that help the lamp- 


makers make better lamps. 
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He paused and seemed to be putting tr 
on his best judgment on the subject. - 
“Here Ts an Ideal Home “To tell the truth,” he said, “I suppose 
that three-quarters of the women down 
here are using their money very well— 
surprisingly well. Perhaps they don’t f 
put enough of it by; but who can blame 
them? in 
“You know,” he added, “many women in 
in this district have grown up, married, w 
had children, and never, before the war, in 
put on a new garment in their lives. 
They dressed in clothes given for charity S 
by the rich, picked out of ash cans, in- s! 
herited from the dead. Now they can 
buy new clothes; and if they do, I don’t jt 
blame them. Yes; they buy amusing * se 
things at times—pretentious garments tl 
covering rags. Usually, tho, it’s dresses, fi 
The Beauty of Its Surroundings Is One of the Chief Charms of the— or stout shoes, or underwear for the n 
children. Drink—well, we always have re} 
the devil with us!” 
HOTEL DEL PRADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS The stimulus of new wants in this is 
class must have a great effect on the g 
Note for yourself the wonderful location of this theatres and shopping districts can be reached morale of England after the war. An oO 
Hotel. You can see that all advantages of City in only 12 minutes. uncertain factor, it is yet one that no b 
and Country are here. It is situated on the Mid- ~~... can get here all the luxuries of the Country sociologist—and no prophet—can ignore. ti 
way Boulevard (which is 700 feet wide and a mile d the Ci hile living in this luxurious Hotel ‘ 
long), Jackson Park and Lake Michigan, adjoin- es wbeigAtenigsh st 8 P : al 
ing the Chicago University, with tennis courts in which has always been patronized by « select a 
front of our door, golf grounds within a stone’s class of guests. The splendid dining-room facili- 
throw and bathing beach right off Jackson Park — the perfect service add to your enjoy- H. G. WELLS TAKES A RIDE ei 
on Lake Michigan. The Illinois Central express : . « ” t 
service only a block away and the down-town American plan. Four hundred rooms with bath. IN A TANK : 
ADDRESS H. H. McLEAN, MANAGER HOTEL DEL PRADO, CHICAGO, ILL. | _ [The novelist H. G. Wells was recently r 
| introduced to the now famous armored \ 
= tractors that appeared a few weeks ago h 
in the battle of the Somme. He gives fe 
ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac-| US (in the New York Times) the follow- Vv 
0 e a ar es PATEN turers want Owen Patents. Send for| ing account of what he saw, the British c 
E help you mathe youn vention aihnean agate: government having lately removed its ban 
on all such descriptions. fe 
Along ocean front, with a superb view of 1 RICHARD B. OWEN, 12 OwenBldg., Washington, D.C. santa ; 
Charles occupies an_unique position . : : f 
among resort hotels. It has an enviable HEY are like large slugs, with an un- , 
| Se ieeeea | derside a little ike the flattened 
eat “ ° rockers of a rocking-horse, slugs be- 
vos bs at allies aeouen ak see, mae mahe Fer Value, Service, tween twenty and forty feet long. They 
ant n dances. Golf privileges. Book- TULLER Home Comforts are like flatsided slugs, slugs of spirit, who - 
NEWLIN-HAINES CO raise an inquiring snout, like the snout of r 
ae : a dogfish, into the air. They crawl upon a 
their bellies in a way that would be tedi- c 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. > . ous to describe to the general reader and 
unnecessary to describe to the inquiring 











specialist. They go over the ground with 
the sliding speed of active snails. 








\ 
Behind them trail two wheels, support- 1 
ing a flimsy tail, wheels that strike one ( 
as incongruous as if a monster began t 
kangaroo and ended doll’s perambulator. ‘ 
(These wheels annoy me.) They are not : 
steely monsters; they are painted the drab j 
: j and unassuming colors that are fashion- 
re eyeye rR. ry lee able in modern warfare, so that the armor I 
on FF rt Eri F RRS seems rather like the integument of a ° 1 
a rhinoceros. At the sides of the head pro- 1 





ject armored cheeks, and from above 
these stick out guns that look like stalked 


° Ww eyes. That is the general appearance of 
Excelsior Beet N E the contemporary “tank.” : 


a an an serea of It slides on the ground; the silly little 
its attractive form and rich dark blood- wheels that so detract from the genial 
red color. Flesh is deliciously sweet Hotel ! uller bestiality of its appearance dandle and 
bump behind it. It swings round about 1 





and tender, retaining all these qual- 


ities until it has attained an advanced D etro i 7 ‘ M i c h i g an_| its axis. It comes to an obstacle, a low 


age. Packet—10 cents. wall, let us say, or a heap of bricks, 


Dreer’s Garden Book Center of business on Grand and sets to work to climb with its snout. 

: It rears over the obstacle, it raises its 

for 1917 Circus Park, take Woodward straining belly, it overhangs more and 

contains everything that can possibly car, get off at Adams Ave. more, and at last topples forward; it 

interest every garden lover, from the sways upon the heap and then goes plung- 

“back yard enthusiast” to the owner ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF) ing downward, sticking out the weak 
ofacres. Full directions for growing counterpoise of its wheeled tail. 

practically every Vegetable and 200 Rooms, Private Bath; $1.50 Single, $2.50 Double and Up If it comes to a house or a tree or 

Flower worth planting. 200 2.00 3.00 a wall or such like obstruction it rams 


“ iid “ ity “ “ “ 
A copy sent Sree if you mention this publication, 100 2.50 4.00 


‘ <= aw | AQainst it so as to bring all its weight 
100“ as “* 3.00 to 5.00“ 4.50 : 


to bear upon it—it weighs some tons— 
HENRYA.DREE iS Total 600 Outside Rooms All Absolutely Quiet | 2nd then climbs over the débris. I saw 
a New Unique Cafe | it. and incredulous soldiers of experience 
and Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellent | watched it, at the same time, cross 




















trenches and wallow amazingly through 
muddy exaggerations of shell holes. 
Then I repeated the tour inside. 


GAIN, the “tank” is like the slug. 


The slug, as every biological student | 
knows, is unexpectedly complicated | 


inside. The “tank” is as crowded with 
inward parts as a battleship. It is filled 
with engines, guns and ammunition, and, 
in the interstices, men, 

“You will smash your hat,” said Colonel 
Stern. “No! keep it on, or else you will 
smash your head.” 

Only Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson could do 
justice to the interior of a “tank.” You 
‘see a hand gripping something; you see 
the eyes and forehead of an engineer’s 
face; you perceive that an overall bluish- 
ness beyond the engine is the back of an- 
other man. 

“Don’t hold that,” says some one. “It 
is too hot. Hold on to that.” The en- 
gines roar, so loudly that I doubt whether 
one could hear guns without; the floor 
begins to slope and slopes until one seems 
to be at forty-five degrees or there- 
abouts; then the whole concern swings up 
and sways and slants the other way. 

You have crossed a bank. You heel 
sideways. Through the door which has 
been left open you see the little group 
of engineers, staff officers and naval men 
receding and falling away behind you. 
You straighten up and go up hill. You 
halt and begin to rotate. Through the 
open door the green field with its red 
walls, rows of worksheds and forests of 
chimneys in the background, begins a 
steady processional movement. The group 
of engineers and officers and naval men 
appears at the other side of the door, and 
further off. Then comes a sprint down 
hill. 

You descend and stretch your legs. 
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Transformation of Phoebe Snow. 


W. H. Truesdale, president of the Lacka- 
wanna, and F. D. Underwood, of the Erie, 
were walking up Pennsylvania Avenue one 
day last week, according to a story told in 
the Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 

An aged negro woman approached them, 
stopped short, smiled and then said: 

‘s “Well, fo’ de Lawd’s sake, Massa Trues- 
ale !” 

Mr. Truesdale smiled, stopped, excused 
himself to Mr. Underwood, shook the wo- 
man’s hand and conversed with her for a 
moment. 

“Phoebe Snow?” asked Mr. Underwood, 
with a chuckle, as the interrupted stroll with 
Mr. Truesdale was continued. 

“Yes,” returned the president of the 
Lackawanna, “she just got in over the Erie.” 


First Time He Wore a Dress Shirt. 

“TI tell you, gentlemen,” said a great ex- 
plorer who is pictured in the N. Y. Globe as 
addressing a crowd in a hotel smoking-room, 
“you can’t imagine what things are like out 
in the arctic regions.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said one. “Even if 
we haven’t seen it we can imagine what it 
feels like.” 

“I doubt it. It’s impossible until you’ve 
really seen it; until you’ve stood there, a 
small, insignificant atom, surrounded by vast 
stretches of white—” 

” I know. I’ve been like that.” 

= Re ally ? Where was that, may I ask?” 

“First time I appeared in public in a dress 
shirt.” 


Silently Stealing Arabs. 

The very sentimental young lady of a 
story told by the Philadelphia Record, in- 
quired gushingly, “Oh, Colonel, don’t you 
love Longfellow’s poems? ” 

“Can’t say I do,” replied the old cam- 
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BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 
Desk F 632, 564 W. Monroe St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. MAIL COUPON 


Please send me your new Spring Style 
book with 70 samples free—finest blue . ; . 
serges and advanced styles in smart els Spring and Summer 


STYLE BOOK 


tweeds and mixtures—also full details 
of your special lining offer. 


sin 2 7/0 FREE 


Handsome $25 Blue Serge 
Suit Made to Measure only $1 D 


A SPECIAL proposition to introduce the won- 
derful values offered by our system of tailor- 
ing. We have no agents—no dealers—no traveling 
salesmen—our values make their own customers— 
and once a Bernard-Hewitt customer, always a 
Bernard-Hewitt customer. 
















WE PAY 
SHIPPING 


Thousands of business and professional 
men, college men, men in all walks of life 
the country over, wear and enjoy Bernard- 
Hewitt fine made-to-measure clothes. We 
want you, too, as a regular customer, and, 
as a special inducement to secure your first 
order, will line your suit with a guaranteed, 


This suit is made to your individual measure, from 
the very finest all- wool blue, light blue, black or 
gray serge, in any of the latest styles you may 
select and by the very best tailors in this whole 
city. 

If you don’t care for a serge suit, our Spring cata- 
log, which we will send, contains generous sam- 
ples of the latest fabrics, plain and fancy mixtures 
($15.00 to $27.50), unusual values all. The satin 
lining goes with any selection. 

All we ask is that you make a trial of our system, 
that you learn how easy it is to take your own 
measure and save money on every suit. We take 
all the risk, you none, for this is our 


GUARANTEE 


You Don’t Pay Us One Cent 


unless you are more than pleased in every particular—in fit—in style—in workmanship and 
materials. Could anything be fairer? Write to-day—wear tailor-made clothes of exceptional 
style and value—dress better and save money. 


SEND TODAY ¢eri°cr OUR BIG BOOK 


Our big new Spring and Summer Book is ready for you—contains 70 samples latest w oolens— 
also lowest prices on men’s hats, shoes and furnishings. It is ‘your guide to correct and 
economical clothes buying. Mail coupon above or send postcard for your copy. 


Take 
Your 
Own 
Measure 


—Save 


$10 


Please mention Current Opinion so that we can identify this special offer. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 


564-70 West Monroe Street Desk F 632 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Tycos 
HERMON ETERS: 
ACCURACY 





BOSTON 
Corner Newbury and Dartmouth Streets 


Quiet, refined and homelike. In the heart of 
the Back Bay. Telephone in every suite. 


European plan. Rates $2.00 per day and up- Send for the Thetmometer Book 
wards. The Victoria has been noted for many Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER N.Y 





years for its unexcelled cuisine. 
THOMAS O. PAIGE, Manager. 


here's a Tycos or Zzylor Thermometer for Every F 
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of Get ing W Wel 





ETTING WELL isn’t so difficult, if you go 
about it in the right way. It’s natural to be 
well, so getting well is simply getting back to normal 
conditions and ought to be a pleasurable experience. 


Live for a while at one of the most comfortable, attrac- 


' tive resort hotels in America, easy of access and climatically 


just right all the year round. 


Walk, drive or motor amid unusual, interesting sur- 
roundings. Dance, play Tennis, or play Golf on the wonder- 
ful Eighteen Hole Golf Course. See the Drills and Parades 
at one of the largest Army Posts in the country. Watch an 
ever-changing marine panorama. Go sea-bathing every day, 
if you like. 

Take some Treatments at one of the most scientifically 
administered, best-equipped Bath Establishments in America. 
These won’t interfere in the least with the pleasures of your 
“outing.” On the contrary, they add zest to the diversions 
that are always at hand. 

Enjoy appetizing Southern Cooking, including delicious 
sea-foods of all kinds. 

Drink a very valuable natural medicinal water, which is 
always flowing, free to you. 

That’s all! A very delightful programme, isn’t it? 

And the only place in America where it is possible to do 
all these things is Hotel Chamberlin, at Old Point Comfort. 


T’ll be glad to send you a book which tells about many persons 
who have followed this programme, and been “Cured”; also, a 
complete description of our Treatments, the Hotel, the Climate, 
the Medicinal Water and our Golf Course, if you wish these, too. 


Address GEO.,F. ADAMS, MGR., FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 
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N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance 
is an absolute necessity if you expect to make the most 
out of life. Not only should you wish to appear as 
attractive as possible, for your own self-satisfaction, 
which is alone well worth your efforts, a ‘ou will find 


the world in general judging you greatly, { not i 
by —_ **looks,"* therefore it pays to “look your sad 
ata mes. 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill. shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory 


787 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 








Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it will 
injure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly 
make rests the failure or success of your life. Which 
to be your ultimate destiny? My new WNose- Shaper 
“TRADOS” (Model 22) corrects now ill-shaped noses 
without operation, quickly, safely and permanently. Is 
pleasant and does not interfere with one’s daily occupa-~ 
tion, being worn at night. 








paigner. “Never read them, in fact. Con- 
sider all poetry absolutely drivel.” 

*But,” she persisted, “surely you cannot 
help admiring this verse of his out of ‘The 
Day Is Done,’ you know: 

“ ‘And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares which infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And silently steal away.’” 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “there is some- 
thing in that. I know those Arab beggars— 
they would simply steal anything.” 


The Wise Husband. 


Mr. Barton, according to the N. Y. Times, 
lived in a suburban town. His wife asked 
him to purchase a shirtwaist for her while 
in New York. After telling the salesgirl 
what he was after, she displayed a number. 

“Here are some very pretty ones. What 
color do you prefer?” she said. 

“It doesn’t make any difference,” replied 
Mr. Barton. 

“Doesn’t make any difference!” exclaimed 
the salesgirl. “Why, don’t you think your 
wife would like a certain color?” 

“No, it makes no difference what color I 
get or "what size. I shall have to come back 
to-morrow to have it changed.” 


Acme of Tact. 


A lady in the suburbs was considerably 
annoyed to find her neighbor’s fowls con- 
tinually overrunning her garden and playing 
havoc with the geraniums. “Go round to 
the next door, Jane,” she said to her new 
English maid, “and point out to Mrs. Jones 
that her fowls bother us a good deal and 
ask if she’ll kindly try to keep them at 
home.” 

The girl returned with a satisfied look on 


her face. “I don’t fancy we shall ’ave ’em 
round ’ere again in a ’urry, ma’am,” she re- 
plied. 

“T hope you were polite, Jane,” remarked 


her mistress. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” came the _ reply. 
“*Missus’s respects,’ I ses, ‘and if your fowls 
ain’t kep’ at ’ome you won’t be gettin’ so 
many eggs of a mornin’, and we shall be 
eatin’ poultry !’” 


Another List of “Howlers.” 


The latest list of queer and consequently 
humoristic answers written on examination 
papers comes from the University of the 
State of New York, at Albany, which grants 
Regents’ certificates. Among those who 
wrote the replies were candidates for teach- 
ers’ positions, for qualification as law or 
medical students, and for admission to 
college. Here are some of the answers: 

There was no Christians among the early 
Gauls. They were mostly lawyers. 

Climate is caused by the emotion of the 
earth around the sun. 

The skeleton is what is left after the in- 
sides have been taken out and the outsides 
have been taken off. 

A blizzard is the inside of a hen. 

A vacuum is a large empty space where 
the Pope lives. 

A circle is a round straight line with a 
hole in the middle. 

George Washington married Martha Cus- 
tis and in due time became father of his 
country. 

The stomach is just south of the ribs. 

The alimentary canal is located in the 
northern part of Indiana. 

The rosetta stone was a missionary to 
Turkey. 

The government of England is a limited 
mockery. 

Georgia was founded by people who had 
been executed. 

A mountain pass is a pass given by the 
railroad to its employees so that they can 
spend their vacation in the mountains. 

The qualifications of a voter at a school 
meeting are that he must be the father of a 
child for eight weeks. 

Achilles was dipped in the river Styx to 
make him immoral. (This is a variant on 
the classical story that “the mother of 
Achilles dipped him in the Styx and he be- 
came intolerable.”’) 
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(Continued from page 131) 


rapidly, taking advantage of every rock 
or bit of brush that might conceal his ap- 
proach. He had come up near behind 
them when they reached the asphalt pool 
and now stood lurking in the edge of the 
brush, ready to rush out and spring upon 
them as they drank. His eyes blazed in 
triumph as he noted that first one, then 
both, were in some kind of difficulty and 
their movements hampered. With a fierce 
roar he leaped out from the thicket, 
flashed across the bare ground between, 
and sprang upon the back of the nearest 
ground sloth, and, digging his great claws 
into its hide, struck his fangs deep into 
its neck, 

Perhaps his aim was bad, his hold a 
little disturbed by the now rapid sinking 
of his victim into the oozy black depths 
of the pool. The sloth, with a desperate 
wrench of its bcdy, shook him off to 
one side and he rolled over upon the 
surface of the asphalt. In a moment he 
regained his feet, and turned to strike 
again at the neck of the animal at his 
side, already sunk more than half below 
the surface. But in that moment the 
Demon of the Black Pools seized him and 
held him in its dreadful clutch, first by 
the fore feet, then the hind feet as well. 
Strive as he might, he could not release 
more than one foot at a time, and that 
but for the moment. He forgot all 
thoughts of prey and turned with a chok- 
ing snarl to drag himself out. 

But it was too late. The fierce saber- 
tooth, the tyrant ot hill and valley, the 
dreadful scourge of the prehistoric world, 
was hopelessly doomed to follow his in- 
tended victim to an awful and lingering 
death in the black and sticky depths of 
the asphalt pool, from which rose now, 
faster and faster, bubbles of oil and mal- 
odorous gas as the struggling animals 
sank lower and lower beneath the sur- 
face. 

The screams of the terrified animals 
had been heard far and wide over the 
valley, and the sight of their struggles 
had attracted the great birds that were 
soaring high above in the air. One by 
one they came dropping down—vultures, 
condors, eagles, and smaller birds of prey, 
and formed a hopping, flapping ring, 
pressing forward to share in the expected 
feast. A pack of wolves, the great ex- 
tinct wolves of California, was following 
up a near trail, but, attracted by the dis- 
turbance, came trotting over to the scene. 
The leader recognized with savage joy 
the predicament of the saber-tooth, his 
dreaded rival, before whose fierce snarl 
and menacing claw he had more than 
once been reluctantly driven from an ex- 
pected banquet. The hour of his revenge 
was now at hand. He came forward, fol- 
lowed by his mates, to the edge of the 
pool, yelping in wild excitement, before 
taking advantage of his adversary’s help- 
lessness to spring in upon him and de- 
vour him, 

The harassed saber-tooth, sinking slow- 
ly down, responded by a succession of 
snarls as he tried vainly to disengage his 
terrible claws. 

The Demon of the Black Pools was re- 
lentless. The struggles grew less and 
less. Soon the wolves rushed to their 
feast and the Demon gripped them also 
in his fatal grasp. The birds of prey fol- 
lowed the same fate. Pursued and pur- 
suers were all dragged down into the 
sticky depths, until all cries were hushed 
and all movement ceased. 

After that, Silence—the silence of many 
centuries. 
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Why don’t you let your 
stenographer earn her salary? 


No you don’t—not if you make her sit at your desk taking 
dictation and waiting to take it, while you telephone, see callers 
or hunt for information. 





Write your letters once—on the typewriter. Let your stenog- 
rapher produce, whether finished typewriting or other important 
work. 


Give some real thought to this correspondence question. 
Put your correspondence on a rational, economical basis. Save 
at least a third on every letter. Get convenience in dictating 
and comfort and ease into the typewriting and of letter writing. 


Dictate to The Dictaphone. 


No matter if your business is “different,” the Dictaphone 
experts on office organization can quickly demonstrate that it is 
not different to The Dictaphone. 


Reach for your telephone and call The Dictaphone, and 
arrange for a demonstration on your own work. If you do not 
find that name in the book, write to 


™" NCTAPAVNE 


Dept. 103 B, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Stores in the Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere 





You can’t buy a Dictaphone under any other name 
The Genuine bears the name The Dictaphone 


This Advertisement was dictatea to The Dictaphone 
F 








IMPORTANT! When notifying CURRENT OPINION 

of a change in address, subscribers should give 
both the old and the new address. This notice 
should reach us about two weeks before the change is to take effect. 


TYPEWRITERS —‘reeuitr AMAZING BARGAIN! 


Sate Socket Wee tn 
Save You + writer — latest odel 5, bac 
From $25 to $75 


i spacer, tabulator, color writing. 
= Nothing lacking—metal case. 
= ! 
Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes FREE TRIAL- No Advance Peymest! 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and nd a little bit each month until ou 
guaranteed the same as new. Efficient small price is paid. No red tape. Send for 
service through Branch Stores in leading 
cities. Send for latest booklet. 


our amazing Bargain Offer and FREE 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc,, 345 Broadway, N. Y. 























Typewriter Book today. No obligation 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
Dept. 1062. 1510 Wabash Ave., Chicago 























TYPEWRITER SENSATION 
$2 NisibleWriting LC. Smith 


Perfect machines only of standard size with keyboard of standard universal arrangement— 
has Backspacer—Tabulator—two-color ribbon—Bal!-Bearing construction—every operating 
convenience. Five Days Free Trial, Fully guaranteed. Catalog and special price sentfree 


H. A. SMITH, 366—231 North Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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How to Become < 
Master of Engtlis 





JOHN BURROUGHS 
Venerable Naturalist and 
Nature Writer. 

**T see valuable and 
helpful hints in these 
lessons. Any young 
man or woman who 
has an undeveloped 
literary talent ought 
to profit greatly by 
this course.”” 














IRVIN S. COBB 


Famous War-Correspon- 
dent, Humorist and Wri- 
ter, Author of “Back 
Home," “Judge Priest,"’ 
etc. 


**Any man who 
helps English-speak- 
ing people to a bet- 
ter knowledge of 
practical English 
deserves praise and 
has mine.”’ 








THERE i is not a walk in life in which a mastery of the English language 
Thi not bring advancement, a larger income, wider influence. It will 
make the road to success smoother and surer. 

To think straight and purposefully you must know words, for they are the 
finger-posts of thought. Get a command of words and it will give you a com- 
mand of men—of circumstances. It will aid you to meet customers, to make 
sales, to close contracts, and to impress men of affairs. It will enable you to 
express yourself clearly and forcefully. It will help you to write in a clear, 
bold, vigorous style that carries conviction. It will give you power and per- 
sonality. Good English is good sense, good business. Read what 


These Master Word-Artists 


have to say of the advantages to be derived vital importance of a mastery of English. 
from the study and application of Grenville 
Kleiser’s Mail Course in English. Here you 
have expert opinions from people who know 
all the ins and outs of the literary craft, 
who are paid large sums for their work, and 
who can appreciate, as no amateur can, the 


It Will Work Wonders for You 


But it is not only in the teaching of a correct use of words or in the gradual 
upbuilding of a pure and effective English style that this course is of such 


either, for that matter, to take up and work 
through this course faithfully is to secure an 
increase in efficiency that will be worth much 
every year in real cash. No other asset 
will be of such value to you in your career. 


splendid service to you. It has above and beyond this an inspirational value, 
an educative power, a character-forming influence that will accomplish 
avonders for you, that will make you twice the man or woman you were. 
Grenville Kleiser can teach you by mail in spare moments, at home, how to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, etc.— 


“I am so favorably impressed with Mr. Kleiser’s 
Course—his method of instruction—that I would 
advise every person to take it as part of his edu- 
cation.”—Dr. H. J. Boldt, New York City. 


Whatever Your Business or Occupation 


Grenville Kleiser Can Make You More Successful 


Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist— 

Enter Good Society— 

Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Your Com- 
munity. 
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in clear, terse English, he can not do better than take 
yourcourse."’—Rev. S.A. Walton, Nebraska City, Neb. 


For the young writer or for the old one,’ 





BOOTH TARKINGTON 
Distinguished Novelist 
and Short-Story Writer, 
Author of * ‘Monsieur Beau- 
caire, ” “Seventeen,” etc. 

“Your course is almost 
painfully needed by many 
professional writers and 
speakers. A student who 
intelligently follows your 
course will know what heis 
talking about whenhetalks 


or when he writes. Hisau- 


dience will certainly know, 


because he will talk well,no fF 


matter what his subject.” 











; “—_ 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Eminent Novelist, Drama- 
list and War-Correspon- 
dent, Author of ‘*‘K,"’ 
**Kings, Queens and 
Pawns,” etc. 


“Your lessons seem to 
me excellent for the pur- 
pose. Also the selection of 
books for study appeals 
to me very strongly. It 
looks like a scholarly and 
most intelligently com- 
piled course of instruction 
and writing.’ 











ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
Popular Humorist and 
Short epery Writer, Author 
> le. igs ts pi. “The 
ncubator Baby," etc. 

“A good idea ‘excellently 
worked out. Supplies what 
nine out of ten men and 
women need before they 
put pen to paper or open 
mouth before an audience. 
I should especially recom- 
mend it to college gradu- 
ates and others who have 
been stuffed with petrified 
Eo and turned loose 
wich no knowledge of 
working English.” 





What is true of the writer is true of every 
other profession. Whether you are a doctor, 
a lawyer, a merchant, a clergyman, a teacher, 
a salesman, a clerk, or in business of any 
kind, command of English will bring you 


to the front and lack of it will be a drag on 
your upward climb. You need good English 
in every relation of your life and it will help 
you as no other single thing can do to reach 
the goal of your desires and achieve success. 


FREE—‘“How to Become a Master of English” 


We want you to read this booklet that you 
may understand what this course will do for 
you, the real practical help it will give you 
in a hundred different ways. You have a 
message, a something within you that de- 
mands expression. You need no longer be 


voiceless. Learn the mastery of English and 
realize your own possibilities. Be yourself 
at your best. It means more money, more 
power, more life in every way. Sign and 
mail this coupon NOW. To-morrow you 
may forget and the opportunity will be lost. 
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Street... 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send, at no cost or obligation to me, the booklet, “‘How to Become a Master of 
English,” with full particulars of the Grenville Kleiser Mail Course in English. 
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RUPERT HUGHES 
Noted Novelist, Poet, and 
Dramatist, Author 

“fi cape Pockets,” 

* etc. 

“You have provided an 
effective and sufficient 
course of lessons in the 
“mechanism and the art of 
writing English. I con- 
gratulate you on your 
achievement and I con- 

tatulate those who are 

ortunate enough to 
proach the chaotic vas 
tude our dictionary 
under your guidance.”” 

















